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CHAPTER I. 

klDENTIAL PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
P AMERICA— SPIRITUAL REVIVAL THRO 
CHRISTENDOM, AND ESPECIALLY IN 
CHURCH OF SPAIN. 

fiE heroic discovery of America, at the < 
mth century after Christ, has compelled tl 
just admiration of the world; but the \ 
an enterprise and achievement in the disci 
em hemisphere has a less claim on our adrr 
divine wisdom and controlling provideno 
>ns now manifested, kept the secret hide 
lany millenniums, in spite of continual cha 
ire, until the fullness of time, 
ow near, to " speak as a fool," the plans c 
sing defeated by human enterprise is illusti 
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CORRUPTION IN THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH. 3 

the clergy was nowhere more manifest than in the monastic 
orders, that had been originally established for the express 
purpose of reviving and purifying the church. That ancient 
word was fulfilled, " Like people, like priest/' But it was 
especially in the person of the foremost official represent- 
ative of the religion of Jesus Christ that that religion was 
most dishonored. The fifteenth century was the era of the 
infamous popes. By another coincidence which arrests the 
attention of the reader of history, that same year of the 
discovery by Columbus witnessed the accession of the most 
infamous of the series, the Borgia, Alexander VI., to his 
short and shameful pontificate. 

Let it not be thought, as some of us might be prone to 
think, that the timeliness of the discovery of the western 
hemisphere, in its relation to church history, is summed 
up in this, that it coincided with the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, so that the New World might be planted with a 
Protestant Christianity. For a hundred years the coloni- 
zation and evangelization of America were, in the narrow- 
est sense of that large word, Catholic, not Protestant. But 
the Catholicism brought hither was that of the sixteenth 
century, not of the fifteenth. It is a most one-sided reading 
of the history of that illustrious age which fails to recognize 
that the great Reformation was a reformation o/the church 
as well as a reformation from the church. It was in Spain 
itself, in which the corruption of the church had been 
foulest, but from which all symptoms of " heretical pravity M 
were purged away with the fiercest zeal as fast as they ap- 
peared, — in Spain under the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
the Catholic, — that the demand for a Catholic reformation 
made itself earliest and most effectually felt. The highest 
ecclesiastical dignitary of the realm, Ximenes, confessor to 
the queen, Archbishop of Toledo, and cardinal, was him- 
self the leader of reform. No changes in the rest of Chris- 



tendon) were destined for many yean to have so great *>. 

influence on the course of evangelization in North Amcrii 
as those which affected the church of Spain ; and of the< 
by far the most important in their bearing on the earl 
course of Christianity in America were, first, the purifyin 
and quickening °f the miserably decayed and corrupte 
mendicant orders, — ever the most effective arm in th 
missionary service of the Latin Church, — and, a little late 
the founding of the Society of Jesus, with its immem 
potency for good and for evil. At the same time the cou 
of Rome, sobered in some measure, by the perilous crisis 
that confronted it, from its long orgy of simony, nepotism, 
and sensuality, began to find time and thought for spiritual 
duties. The establishment of the "congregations" or ad- 
ministrative boards, and especially of the Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fide, or board of missions, dates chiefly from 
the sixteenth century. The revived interest in theological 
study incident to the general spiritual quickening gave the 
church, as the result of the labors of the Council of Trent, 
a well-defined body of doctrine, which nevertheless was 
not so narrowly defined as to preclude differences and 
debates among the diverse sects of the clergy, by whose 
competitions and antagonisms the progress of missions 
both in Christian and in heathen lands was destined to be 
so seriously affected. 

An incident of the Catholic Reformation of the sixteenth 
century — inevitable incident, doubtless, in that age, but 
none the less deplorable — was the engendering or intensi- 
fying of that cruel and ferocious form of fanaticism which 
is defined as the combination of religious emotion with the 
malignant passions. The tendency to fanaticism is one of 
the perils attendant on the deep stirring of religious feeling 
at .inv limr- it wi< ciTirrinll v attendant on the leliVious 
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;, of all the Catholic nations, corruption had gone 
st and spiritual revival was most earnest and sincere, 
he manifestations of fanaticism were most shocking, 
nand and Isabella the Catholic were distinguished 
by their piety and their part in the promotion of 
ation, and by the horrors of bloody cruelty perpe- 
1 by their authority and that of the church, at the 
ation of the sincere and devout reformer Ximenes. 
e memorable year 1492 was inaugurated the fiercest 
of the Spanish Inquisition, concerning which, speak- 
her own part in it, the pious Isabella was able after- 
to say, " For the love of Christ and of his virgin 
sr I have caused great misery, and have depopulated 
i and districts, provinces and kingdoms." 
e earlier pages of American church history will not 
:elligently read unless it is well understood that the 
ianity first to be transplanted to the soil of the New 
1 was the Christianity of Spain — the Spain of Isabella 
Ximenes, of Loyola and Francis Xavier and St. The- 
the Spain also of Torquemada and St. Peter Arbues 




SPANISH CONQUEST—THE PROPAGATION, DECAY, AND 
DOWNFALL OF SPANISH CHRISTIANITY. 

It U a striking fact that the earliest monuments of co- 
lonial and ecclesiastical antiquity within the present domain 
of the United States, after the early Spanish remains in 
Florida, are to be found in those remotely interior and 
inaccessible highlands of New Mexico, which have only 
now begun to be reached in the westward progress of 
migration. Before the beginnings of permanent English 
colonization at Plymouth and at Jamestown, before the 
French beginnings on the St. Lawrence, before the close 
of the sixteenth century, there had been laid by Spanish 
soldiers, adventurers, and missionaries, in those far recesses 
of the continent, the foundations of Christian towns and 
churches, the stately walls and towers of which still invite 
the admiration of the traveler. 

The fact is not more impressive than it is instructive. 
It illustrates the prodigious impetuosity of that tide of 
conquest which within so few years from the discovery of 
the American continents not only swept over the regions 
of South and Central America and the great plateau of 
Mexico, but actually occupied with military posts, with 
extensive and successful missions, and with a colonization 
which seemed to show every sign of stability and future 
expansion, by far the greater part of the present domain 
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of the United States exclusive of Alaska— an ecclesiastico- 
military empire stretching its vast diameter from the 
southernmost cape of Florida across twenty-five parallels 
of latitude and forty-five meridians of longitude to the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca. The lessons taught by this amaz- 
ingly swift extension of the empire and the church, and its 
arrest and almost extinction, are legible on the surface of 
the history. It is a strange, but not unparalleled, story of 
attempted cooperation in the common service of God and 
Mammon and Moloch— of endeavors after concord between 
Christ and Belial. 

There is no reason to question the sincerity with which 
the rulers of Spain believed themselves to be actuated by 
the highest motives of Christian charity in their terrible 
and fatal American policy. " The conversion of the Indians 
is the principal foundation of the conquest— that which 
ought principally to be attended to." So wrote the king 
in a correspondence in which a most cold-blooded authori- 
zation is given for the enslaving of the Indians. 1 After the 
very first voyage of Columbus every expedition of discovery 
or invasion was equipped with its contingent of clergy — sec- 
ular priests as chaplains to the Spaniards, and friars of the 
regular orders for mission work among the Indians — at cost 
of the royal treasury or as a charge upon the new conquests. 

This subsidizing of the church was the least serious of 
the injuries inflicted on the cause of the gospel by the piety 
of the Spanish government. That such subsidizing is in 
the long run an injury is a lesson illustrated not only in 
this case, but in many parallel cases in the course of this 
history. A far more dreadful wrong was the identifying 
of the religion of Jesus Christ with a system of war and 
slavery, well-nigh the most atrocious in recorded history. 
For such a policy the Spanish nation had just received a 

1 HclpK, "Spanish Conqucut in America," vol. i., p. 334, American edition* 
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MISSIONS IN FLORIDA. 9 

While the church was thus implicated in crimes against 
humanity which history shudders to record, it is a grateful 
duty to remember that it was from the church also and in 
the name of Christ that bold protests and strenuous efforts 
were put forth in behalf of the oppressed and wronged. 
Such names as Las Casas and Montesinos shine with a 
beautiful luster in the darkness of that age ; and the Do- 
minican order, identified on the other side of the sea with 
the fiercest cruelties of the Spanish Inquisition, is honorable 
in American church history for its fearless championship 
of liberty and justice. 

The first entrance of Spanish Christianity upon the soil 
of the United States was wholly characteristic. In quest 
of the Fountain of Youth, Ponce de Leon sailed for the 
coast of Florida equipped with forces both for the carnal 
and for the spiritual warfare. Besides his colonists and 
his men-at-arms, he brought his secular priests as chap- 
lains and his monks as missionaries ; and his instructions 
from the crown required him to summon the natives, as in 
the famous " Requerimiento," to submit themselves to the 
Catholic faith and to the king of Spain, under threat of the 
sword and slavery. The invaders found a different temper 
in the natives from what was encountered in Mexico and 
Peru, where the populations were miserably subjugated, 
or in the islands, where they were first enslaved and pres- 
ently completely exterminated. The insolent invasion was 
met, as it deserved, by effective volleys of arrows, and its 
chivalrous leader was driven back to Cuba, to die there of 
his wounds. 

It is needless to recount the successive failures of Spanish 
civilization and Christianity to get foothold on the domain 

Ik? enftlaved, whether or no. It was on thin religious consideration, clearly 
luul down in a report of the king's chaplains, that the atrocious system of en- 
ffimioidas was founded. 



now included in the United States. Not until more thi . 
forty years after the attempt of Ponce de Leon did tl 
expedition of the ferocious Menendez effect a permanei 
establishment on the coast of Florida. In September, 156 
the foundations of the oldest city in the United States, S 
Augustine, were laid with solemn religious rites by tl 
toil of the first negro slaves; and the event was signalize 
by one of the most horrible massacres in recorded histor 
the cold-blooded and perfidious extermination, almost I 
the last man, woman, and child, of a colony of Frenc 
Protestants that had been planted a few months before at 
the mouth of the St. John's River. 

The colony thus inaugurated seemed to give every 
promise of permanent success as a center of religious in- 
fluence. The spiritual work was naturally and wisely 
divided into the pastoral care of the Spanish garrisons and 
settlements, which was taken in charge by "secular" 
priests, and the mission work among the Indians, committed 
to friars of those " regular " orders whose solid organization 
and independence of the episcopal hierarchy, and whose 
keen emulation in enterprises of self-denial, toil, and peril, 
have been so large an element of strength, and sometimes 
of weakness, In the Roman system. In turn, the mission 
field of the Florida* was occupied by the Dominicans, the 
Jesuits, and the Franciscans. Before the end of seventy 
years from the founding of St. Augustine the number of 
Christian Indians was reckoned at twenty-five or thirty 
thousand, distributed among forty-four missions, under the 
direction of thirty-five Franciscan missionaries, while the 
city of St. Augustine was fully equipped with religious 
institutions and organizations. Grave complaints are on 
record, which indicate that the great number of the Indian 

rnniurfi ...» n .,» nt oil nmnnrt'.nn In llioir mA»fri>r nrl.rartr*. 



MISSIONS IN NEW MEXICO. 1 1 

indications of shortcoming in the missionaries there are 
honorable proofs of diligent devotion to duty in the creat- 
ing of a literature of instruction in the barbarous languages 
of the peninsula* 

For one hundred and fifteen years Spain and the Spanish 
missionaries had exclusive possession in Florida, and it was 
during this period that these imposing results were achieved. 
In 1680 a settlement of Scotch Presbyterians at Port Royal 
in South Carolina seemed like a menace to the Spanish 
domination. It was wholly characteristic of the Spanish 
colony to seize the sword at once and destroy its nearest 
Christian neighbor. It took the sword, and perished by 
the sword. The war of races and sects thus inaugurated 
went on, with intervals of quiet, until the Treaty of Paris, 
in 1763, transferred Florida to the British crown. No 
longer sustained by the terror of the Spanish arms and by 
subsidies from the Spanish treasury, the whole fabric of 
Spanish civilization and Christianization, at the end of a 
history of almost two centuries, tumbled at once to com- 
plete ruin and extinction. 

The story of the planting of Christian institutions in New 
Mexico runs parallel with the early history of Florida. 
Omitting from this brief summary the first discovery of 
these regions by fugitives from one of the disastrous early 
attempts to effect a settlement on the Florida coast, omit- 
ting (what we would fain narrate) the stories of heroic 
adventure and apostolic zeal and martyrdom which ante- 
date the permanent occupation of the country, we note 
the arrival, in 1598, of a strong, numerous, and splendidly 
equipped colony, and the founding of a Christian city in 
the heart of the American continent. As usual in such 
Spanish enterprises, the missionary work was undertaken 
by a body of Franciscan friars. After the first months of 
hardship and discouragement, the work, of the Christian 
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tftto that of history. That for four centuries, ending with 
the fifteenth, the church of Iceland maintained its bishops 
and other missionaries and built its churches and monas- 
teries on the frozen coast of Greenland is abundantly 
proved by documents and monuments. Dim but seemingly 
unmistakable traces are now discovered of enterprises, not 
only of exploration and trade, but also of evangelization, 
reaching along the mainland southward to the shores of 
New England. There are vague indications that these 
beginnings of Christian civilization were extinguished, as 
in so many later instances, by savage massacre. With 
impressive coincidence, the latest vestige of this primeval 
American Christianity fades out in the very year of the 
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tribes to something more than a sullen submission to the 
government and the religion of their conquerors. The 
later history of Spanish Christianity in New Mexico is a 
history of decline and decay, enlivened by the usual con- 
tentions between the " regular " clergy and the episcopal 
government The white population increased, the Indian 
population dwindled. Religion as set forth by an exotic 
clergy became an object of indifference when it was not 
an object of hatred. In 1845 the Bishop of Durango, 
visiting the province, found an Indian population of twenty 
thousand in a total of eighty thousand. The clergy num- 
bered only seventeen priests. Three years later the prov- 
ince became part of the United States. 

To complete the story of the planting of Spanish Chris- 
tianity within the present boundaries of the United States, 
it is necessary to depart from the merely chronological 
order of American church history ; for, although the im- 
mense advent urousness of Spanish explorers by sea and 
land had, early in the sixteenth century, made known to 
Christendom the coasts and harbors of the Californias, the 
beginnings of settlement and missions on that Pacific coast 
date from so late as 1 769. At this period the method of 
such work had become settled into a system. The organi- 
zation was threefold, including (1) the garrison town, (2) 
the Spanish settlement, and (3) the mission, at which th<f 
Indian neophytes were gathered under the tutelage and 
strict government of the convent of Franciscan friars. The 
whole system was sustained by the authority and the lavish 
subventions of the Spanish government, and herein lay its 
strength and, as the event speedily proved, its fatal weak- 
ness. The inert and feeble character of the Indians of that 
region offered little excuse for the atrocious cruelties that 
had elsewhere marked the Spanish occupation; but the 
paternal kindness of the stronger race was hardly less 



hurtful The natives were easily persuaded to become t, 
thousands the dependents and servants of the mission 
Conversion went on apace. At the end of sixty-five yea 
from the founding of the missions their twenty-one stattoi 
numbered a Christian native population of more than thin 
thousand, and were possessed of magnificent wealth, agr 
cultural and commercial. In that very year (1834) tl 
long-intended purpose of the government to release tl 
Indians from their almost slavery under the missions, an 
to distribute the vast property in severalty, was put in 
force. In eight years the more than thirty thousand 
Catholic Indians had dwindled to less than five thousand ; 
the enormous estates of the missions were dissipated; the 
converts lapsed into savagery and paganism. 

Meanwhile the Spanish population had gone on slowly 
increasing. In the year 1840, seventy yean from the 
Spanish occupancy, it had risen to nearly six thousand ; 
but it was a population the spiritual character of which 
gave little occasion of boasting to the Spanish church. 
Tardy and feeble efforts had been instituted to provide it 
with an organized parish ministry, when the supreme and 
exclusive control of that country ceased from the hands 
that so long had held it. " The vineyard was taken away, 
and given to other husbandmen." In the year 1848 Cali- 
fornia was annexed to the United States. 

This condensed story of Spanish Christianity within the 
present boundaries of the United States is absurdly brief 
compared with the vast extent of space, the three centuries 
of time, and what seemed at one time the grandeur of 
results involved in it. But in truth it has strangely little 
connection with the extant Christianity of our country. 
It is almost as completely severed from historical relation 
with the church of the nrcscnt dav as the missions of the 
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distinguish justly between the Christian work and its un- 
christian and almost satanic admixtures, we can join with- 
out reserve both in the eulogy and in the lament with 
which the Catholic historian sums up his review : " It was 
a glorious work, and the recital of it impresses us by the 
vastness and success of the toil. Yet, as we look around 
to-day, we can find nothing of it that remains. Names of 
saints in melodious Spanish stand out from maps in all that 
section where the Spanish monk trod, toiled, and died. 
A few thousand Christian Indians, descendants of those 
they converted and civilized, still survive in New Mexico 
and Arizona, and that is all." l 

l " The Roman Catholic Church in the United States," by Professor 
Thomas O'Gorman (vol. ix., American Church History Series), p. 113. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PROJECT OP FRENCH EMPIRE AND EVANGELIZA- 
TION—ITS WIDE AND RAPID SUCCESS— ITS 
SUDDEN EXTINCTION. 



For a full century, from the discovery of the New World 
until the first effective effort at occupation by any other 
European people, the Spanish church and nation had held 
exclusive occupancy of the North American continent. 
The Spanish enterprises of conquest and colonization had 
been carried forward with enormous and unscrupulous 
energy, and alongside of them and involved with them had 
been borne the Spanish chaplaincies and missions, sustained 
from the same treasury, in some honorable instances bravely 
protesting against the atrocities they were compelled to 
witness, in other instances implicated in them and sharing 
the bloody profits of them. But, unquestionable as was 
the martial prowess of the Spanish soldier and adventurer, 
and the fearless devotion of the Spanish missionary, there 
appears nothing like systematic planning in all these im- 
mense operations. The tide of conquest flowed in capricious 
courses, according as it was invited by hopes of gold or of 
a passage to China, or of some phantom of a Fountain of 
Youth or a city of Quivira or a Gilded Man ; and it seemed 
in general to the missionary that he could not do else than 
follow in the course of conquest. 
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entering At last upon enterprises of colonization and mis- 
sions should be with large forecasting of the future and 
with the methods of a grand strategy. 

We can easily believe that the famous " Bull of Parti- 
tion " of Pope Alexander VI. was not one of the hindrances 
that so long delayed the beginnings of a New France in the 
West Incessant dynastic wars with near neighbors, the 
final throes of the long struggle between the crown and 
the great vassals, and finally the religious wars that cul- 
minated in the awful slaughter of St. Bartholomew's, and 
ended at the close of the century with the politic conver- 
sion and the coronation of Henry IV. — these were among 
the causes that had held back the great nation from distant 
undertakings. But thoughts of great things to be achieved 
in the New World had never for long at a time been absent 
from the minds of Frenchmen. The annual visits of the 
Breton fishing-fleets to the banks of Newfoundland kept 
in mind such rights of discovery as were alleged by France, 
and kept attention fixed in the direction of the great gulf 
and river of St. Lawrence. Long before the middle of 
the sixteenth century Jacques Cartier had explored the 
St. Lawrence beyond the commanding position which he 
named Montreal, and a royal commission had issued, under 
which he was to undertake an enterprise of " discovery, 
settlement, and the conversion of the Indians." But it 
was not till the year 1608 that the first permanent French 
settlement was effected. With the coup (Tail of a general 
or the foresight of a prophet, Champlain, the illustrious 
first founder of French empire in America, in 1608 fixed 
the starting-point of it at the natural fortress of Quebec. 
How early the great project had begun to take shape in 
the leading minds of the nation it may not be easy to 
determine. It was only after the adventurous explorations 
of the French pioneers, traders, and friars — men of like 
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the incongruous, unconcerted, mutually jealous plantations 
that begin to take root along the Atlantic seaboard. Not 
only grandeur and sagacity of conception, but success in 
achievement, is illustrated by the comparative area occu- 
pied by the three great European powers on the continent 
of North America at the end of a century and a half from 
the founding of Quebec in 1608. Dividing the continent 
into twenty-five equal parts, the French claimed and seemed 
to hold firmly in possession twenty parts, the Spanish four 
parts, and the English one part 1 

The comparison between the Spanish and the French 
methods of colonization and missions in America is at 
almost every point honorable to the French. Instead of 
a greedy scramble after other men's property in gold and 
silver, the business basis of the French enterprises was to 
consist in a widely organized and laboriously prosecuted 
traffic in furs. Instead of a series of desultory and savage 
campaigns of conquest, the ferocity of which was aggra- 
vated by the show of zeal for the kingdom of righteousness 
and peace, was a large-minded and far-sighted scheme of 
empire, under which remote and hostile tribes were to be 
combined by ties of mutual interest and common advan- 
tage. And the missions, instead of following servilely in 
the track of bloody conquest to assume the tutelage of 
subjugated and enslaved races, were to share with the 
soldier and the trader the perilous adventures of explora- 
tion, and not so much to be supported and defended as to 
be themselves the support and protection of the settle- 
ments, through the influence of Christian love and self-sac- 
rifice over the savage heart. Such elements of moral dig- 
nity, as well as of imperial grandeur, marked the plans for 
the French occupation of North America. 

To a wonderful extent those charged with this enterprise 

l Bancroft's " United States," vol iv., p. 267. 
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The energy and daring of the French explorers, whether 
traders or missionaries, have not been equaled in the pio- 
neer work of other races. And the annals of Christ!; 
martyrdom may be searched in vain for more heroic e: 
amples of devotion to the work of the gospel than those 
which adorn the history of the French missions in North 
America. What magnificent results might not be expected 
from such an enterprise, in the hands of such men, sustained 
by the resources of the most powerful nation and national 
church-in Christendom t 

From the founding of Quebec, in 1608, the expansion 
of the French enterprise was swift and vast. By the end 
of fifty years Quebec had been equipped with hospital, 
nunnery, seminary for the education of priests, alt affluently 
endowed from the wealth of zealous courtiers, and served 
in a noble spirit of self-devotion by the choicest men and 
women that the French church could furnish; besides 
these institutions, the admirable plan of a training colony, 
at which converted Indians should be trained to civilized 
life, was realized at Sillery, in the neighborhood. The 
sacred city of Montreal had been established as a base for 
missions to the remoter west. Long in advance of the 
settlement at Plymouth, French Christianity was actively 
and beneficently busy among the savages of eastern Maine, 
among the so-called "' neutral nations " by the Niagara, 
among the fiercely hostile Iroquois of northern New York, 
by Lake Huron and Lake Nipissing, and, with wonderful 
tokens of success, by the Falls of St. Mary. " Thus did 
the religious zeal of the French bear the cross to the banks 
of the St. Mary and the confines of Lake Superior, and 
look wistfully toward the homes of the Sioux in the valley 
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of the Mississippi, five years before the New England Eliot 
had addressed the tribe of Indians that dwelt within six 
miles of Boston harbor. M l 

Thirty years more passed, bringing the story down to 
the memorable year 1688. Th$ French posts, military, 
commercial, and religious, had been pushed westward to 
the head of Lake Superior. The Mississippi had been 
discovered and explored, and the colonies planted from 
Canada along its banks and the banks of its tributaries 
had been met by the expeditions proceeding direct from 
France through the Gulf of Mexico. The claims of France 
in America included not only the vast domain of Canada, 
but a half of Maine, a half of Vermont, more than a half 
of New York, the entire valley of the Mississippi, and 
Texas as far as the Rio Bravo del Norte. 2 And these 
claims were asserted by actual and almost undisputed oc- 
cupancy. 

The seventy years that followed were years of " storm 
and stress 11 for the French colonies and missions. The 
widening areas occupied by the French and by the English 
settlers brought the rival establishments into nearer neigh- 
borhood, into sharper competition, and into bloody colli- 
sion. Successive European wars — King William's War, 
Queen Anne's War (of the Spanish succession), King 
George's War (of the Austrian succession) — involved the 
dependencies of France and those of England in the con- 
flicts of their sovereigns. These were the years of terror 
along the exposed northern frontier of English settlements 
in New England and New York, when massacre and burn- 
ing by bands of savages, under French instigation and 
leadership, made the names of Havcrhill.and Deer field and 
Schenectady memorable in American history, and when, 

l Bancroft's M United States," vol. hi., p. 131. 
* /*/</., p. 175. 
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ts! In the districts of Lower Canada there remain, 
d, the institutions of a French Catholic population; 
the aspect of those districts, in which the pledge of 
iberty to the dominant church has been scrupulously 
ed by the British government, may reasonably be 
ded as an indication of what France would have done 
le continent in general But within the present do- 

of the United States the entire results of a century 
i half of French Catholic colonization and evangeliza- 
nay be summed up as follows : In Maine, a thousand 
olic Indians still remain, to remind one of the time 
, as it is boldly claimed, the whole Indian population 
at province were either converted or under Jesuit 
ng. 1 In like manner, a scanty score of thousands of 
Indians on various reservations in the remote 

represent the time when, at the end of the French 
nation, "all the North American Indians were more 
ss extensively converted " to Catholic Christianity, 
had the gospel preached to them." 1 The splendid 

of the missions among the Iroquois, from soil watered 
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retained organized communities of French descent and 
language; but, living as they were in utter unbelief and 
contempt of religion and morality, it would be an unjust 
reproach on Catholicism to call them Catholic. The work 
of the gospel had got to be begun from tho foundation. 
Nevertheless it is not to be doubted that remote memories 
or lingering traditions of a better age survived to aid the 
work of those who by and by should enter in to rebuild 
the waste places. 1 

There are not a few of us, wise after the event, who 
recognize a final cause of this surprising and almost dra- 
matic failure, in the manifest intent of divine Providence 
that the field of the next great empire in the world's history 
should not become the exclusive domain of an old-world 
monarchy and hierarchy ; but the immediate efficient causes 
of it are not so obvious. This, however, may justly be said ; 
' some of the seeming elements of strength in the French 
colonization proved to be fatal elements of weakness. 

i. The French colonies had the advantage of royal 
patronage, endowment, 1 and protection, and of unity of 
counsel and direction. They were all parts of one system, 
under one control. And their centers of vitality, head and 
heart, were on the other side of the sea. Subsisting upon 
the strength of the great monarchy, they must needs share 
its fortunes, evil as well as good. When, after the reverses 
of France in the Seven Years' War, it became necessary 
to accept hard terms of peace, the superb framework of 
empire in the West fell to the disposal of the victors. 
" America," said Pitt, " was conquered in Germany." 
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a. The business basis of the French colonies, being that 
of trade with the Indians rather than a self-supporting 
agriculture t favored the swift expansion of these colonies 
and their wide influence among the Indians. Scattered 
companies of fur- traders would be found here and there, 
wherever were favorable points for traffic, penetrating 
deeply into the wilderness and establishing friendly busi- 
ness relations with the savages. It has been observed that 
the Romanic races show an alacrity for intermarriage with 
barbarous tribes that is not to be found in the Teutonic. 
The result of such relations is ordinarily less the elevating 
of the lower race than the dragging down of the higher ; 
but it tends for the time to give great advantage in main- 
taining a powerful political influence over the barbarians. 
Thus it was that the French, few in number, covered al- 
most the breadth of the continent with their formidable 
alliances; and these alliances were the offensive and de- 
fensive armor in which they trusted, but they were also 
their peril. Close alliance with one savage clan involved 
war with its enemies. It was an early misfortune of the 
French settlers that their close friendly relations with their 
Huron neighbors embattled against them the fiercest, 
bravest, and ablest of the Indian tribes, the confederacy 
of the Six Nations, which held, with full appreciation of 
its strategic importance, the command of the exits south- 
ward from the valley of the St. Lawrence. The fiefee 
jealousy of the Iroquois toward the allies of their hereditary 
antagonists, rather than any good will toward white settlers 
of other races, made them an effectual check upon French 
encroachments upon the slender line of English, Dutch, 
and Swedish settlements that stretched southward from 
Maine along the Atlantic coast. 

3. In one aspect it was doubtless an advantage to the 
French missions in America that the sharp sectarian com- 
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petitions between the different clerical orders resulted 
finally in the missions coming almost exclusively under the 
control of the Jesuit society. This result insured to the 
missions the highest ability in administration and direction, 
ample resources of various sorts, and a force of missionaries 
whose personal virtues have won for them unstinted eulogy 
even from unfriendly sources — men the ardor of whose 
zeal was rigorously controlled by a more than martial 
severity of religious discipline. Hut it would be uncandid 
in us to refuse attention to those grave charges against 
the society brought by Catholic authorities and Catho- 
lic orders, and so enforced as, after long and acrimonious 
controversy, to result in the expulsion of the society from 
almost every nation of Catholic Europe, in its being stig- 
matized by Pope Benedict XIV., in 1741, as made up of 
" disobedient, contumacious, captious, and reprobate per- 
sons," and at last in its being suppressed and abolished by 
Pope Clement XIV., in 1 7 73, as a nuisance to Christendom. 
We need, indeed, to make allowance for the intense ani- 
mosity of sectarian strife among the various Catholic orders 
in which the charges against the society were engendered 
and unrelentingly prosecuted; but after all deductions it 
is not credible that the almost universal odium in which it 
was held was provoked solely by its virtues. Among the 
accusations against the society which seem most clearly 
substantiated these two are likely to be concerned in that 
"brand of ultimate failure which has invariably been 
stamped on all its most promising schemes and efforts " : ' 
first, a disposition to compromise the essential principles 
of Christianity by politic concessions to heathenism, so 
that the successes of the Jesuit missions are magnified by 
reDorts of alleged conversions that are conversions onlv in 
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■outward form ; second, a constantly besetting 
■to political intrigue. 1 It is hardly to be doubted 
lad their part in the prodigious failure of the 
(hoik missions and settlements within the pres- 

s of the United States. 

flonditions which favored the swift and magnifi- 

fcion of the French occupation were unfavorable 

(thy natural growth of permanent settlements. 

(oldiers, a group of cabins of trappers and fur- 

1 a mission of nuns and celibate priests, all to- 

I small promise of rapid increase of population. 

flto the fact that the French settlements, except 

Board, were constituted so largely of these ele- 

1 to any alleged sterility of the French stock, 

lal weakness of the French occupation is to be 

IT he lack of French America was men. The 

I of Canada in 1759, according to census, was 

y-two thousand;- that of New Hngland in 1754 

i at four hundred and twenty-five thousand. 

1 population of five, or perhaps even of six, of 
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is not complete ; we could welcome some clear evidence in 
disproof of it — some sign of a bold and indignant protest 
against these crimes; we could wish that the Jesuit his- 
torian had not boasted of these atrocities as proceeding 
from the fine work of his brethren/ and that the anteced- 
ents of the Jesuits as a body, and their declared principles 
of " moral theology/ 1 were such as raise no presumption 
against them even in unfriendly minds. But we must be 
content with thankfully acknowledging that divine change 
which has made it impossible longer to boast of or even 
justify such deeds, and which leaves no ground among 
neighbor Christians of the present day for harboring mu- 
tual suspicions which, to the Christian ministers of French 
and English America of two hundred years ago and less, 
it was impossible to repress. 

I have spoken of the complete extinction within the 
present domain of the United States of the magnificent 
beginnings of the projected French Catholic Church and 
empire. It is only in the most recent years, since the 
Civil War, that the results of the work inaugurated in 
America by Champlain begin to reappear in the field of 
the ecclesiastical history of the United States. The im- 
migration of Canadian French Catholics into the northern 
tier of States has already grown to considerable volume, 
and is still growing in numbers and in stability and 
strength, and adds a new and interesting element to the 
many factors that go to make up the American church. 

1 Bancroft, vol. iii., pp. 187, 188. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ANTECEDENTS OF PERMANENT CHRISTIAN COLONIZ/ 
TION— THE DISINTEGRATION OF CHRISTENDOM- 
CONTROVERSIES — PERSECUTIONS. 



We have briefly reviewed the history of two magnified 
schemes of secular and spiritual empire, which, conceive 
in the minds of great statesmen and churchmen, sustainc 
by the resources of the mightiest kingdoms of that ag 
inaugurated by soldiers of admirable prowess, explorei 
of unsurpassed boldness and persistence, and missionary 
whose heroic faith has canonized them in the veneratic 
of Christendom, have nevertheless come to naught. 

We turn now to observe the beginnings, coinciding i 
time with those of the French enterprise, of a series < 
disconnected plantations along the Atlantic seaboan 
established as if at haphazard, without plan or mutu 
preconcert, of different languages and widely diven 
Christian creeds, depending on scanty private resource 
unsustained by governmental arms or treasuries, but dei 
tined, in a course of events which no human foresight coul 
have calculated, to come under the plastic influence of 
single European power, to be molded according to th 
general type of English polity, and to become heir t 
English traditions, literature, and language. These mt 
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constrained, by forces superior to human control, first into 
confederation and then into union, and to occupy the 
breadth of the new continent as a solid and independent 
nation. The history reads like a fulfillment of the apoca- 
lyptic imagery of a rock hewn from the mountain without 
hands, moving on to fill the earth. 

Looking back after the event, we find it easy to trace 
the providential preparations for this great result There 
were few important events in the course of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries that did not have to do 
with it ; but the most obvious of these antecedents are to 
be found in controversies and persecutions. 

The protest of northern Europe against the abuses and 
corruptions prevailing in the Roman Church was articulated 
in the Augsburg Confession. Over against it were framed 
the decrees of the Council of Trent. Thus the lines were 
distinctly drawn and the warfare between contending 
principles was joined. . Those who fondly dreamed of a 
permanently united and solid Protestantism to withstand 
its powerful antagonist were destined to speedy and in- 
evitable disappointment. There have been many to de- 
plore that so soon after the protest of Augsburg was set 
forth as embodying the common belief of Protestants new 
parties should have arisen protesting against the protest. 
The ordinance of the Lord's Supper, instituted as a sacra- 
ment of universal Christian fellowship, became (as so often 
before and since) the center of contention and the badge 
of mutual alienation. It was on this point that Zwingli 
and the Swiss parted from Luther and the Lutherans; on 
the same point, in the next generation of Reformers, John 
Calvin, attempting to mediate between the two contending 
parties, became the founder of still a third party, strong 
not only in the lucid and logical doctrinal statements in 
which it delighted, but also in the possession of a definite 
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scheme of republican church government which became as 
distinctive of the Calvinistic or " Reformed " churches as 
their doctrine of the Supper. It was at a later epoch still 
that those insoluble questions which press most inexorably 
for consideration when theological thought and study are 
most serious and earnest — the questions that concern the 
divine sovereignty in its relation to human freedom and 
responsibility — arose in the Catholic Church to divide 
Jesuit from Dominican and Franciscan, and in the Reformed 
churches to divide the Arminians from the disciples of 
Gomar and Turret in. All these divisions among the 
European Christians of the seventeenth century were to 
have their important bearing on the planting of the Chris- 
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character and motives of Henry VIII. and of the councilors 
of Edward, there will hardly be any seriously to question 
that the movements directed by these men soon came to 
be infused with more serious and spiritual influences. The 
Lollardy of Wycliffe and his fellows in the fourteenth cen- 
tury had been severely repressed and driven into " occult 
conventicles/' but had not been extinguished ; the Bible 
in English, many times retouched after Wycliffe's days, 
and perfected by the refugees at Geneva from the Marian 
persecutions, had become a common household book ; and 
those exiles themselves, returning from the various centers 
of fervid religious thought and feeling in Holland and 
Germany and Switzerland, had brought with them an aug- 
mented spiritual faith, as well as intensified and sharply 
defined convictions on the questions of theology and church 
order that were debated by the scholars of the Continent. 
It was impossible that the diverse and antagonist elements 
thus assembled should not work on one another with vio- 
lent reactions. By the beginning of the seventeenth century 
not less than four categories would suffice to classify the 
people of England according to their religious differences. 
First, there were those who still continued to adhere to 
the Roman see. Secondly, those who, either from con- 
viction or from expediency or from indifference, were con- 
tent with the state church of England in the shape in 
which Elizabeth and her parliaments had left it ; this class 
naturally included the general multitude of Englishmen, 
religious, irreligious, and non-religious. Thirdly, there 
were those who, not refusing their adhesion to the national 
church as by law established, nevertheless earnestly desired 
to sec it more completely purified from doctrinal errors 
and practical corruptions, and who qualified their conform- 
ity to it accordingly. Fourthly, there were the few who 
distinctly repudiated the national church as a false church, 



coming out from her u from Babylon, determined upon 
" reformation without tarrying for any." Finally, follow- 
ing upon these, more radical, not to say more logical, than 
the rest, came a fifth party, the followers of George Fox. 
Not one of these five parties but lias valid claims, both in 
its principles and in its membership, on the respect of his- 
tory ; not one but can point to its saints and martyrs ; not 
one but was destined to play a quite separate and distinct 
and highly important part in the planting of the church of 
Christ in America. Thty are designated, for convenience' 
sake, as the Catholics, the Conformists, the Puritans or Re- 
formists, the Separatists (of whom were the Pilgrims), and 
the Quakers. 

Such a Christendom was it, so disorganized, divided, 
and subdivided into parties and sects, which was to furnish 
the materials for the peopling of the new continent with 
a Christian population. It would seem that the same 
" somewhat not ourselves," which had defeated in succes- 
sion the plans of two mighty nations to subject the New 
World to a single hierarchy, had also provided that no one 
form or organization of Christianity should be exclusive 
or even dominant in the occupation of the American soil. 
From one point of view the American colonies will present 
a sorry aspect. Schism, mutual alienation, antagonism, 
competition, are uncongenial to the spirit of the gospel, 
which seeks "that they alt may be one." And yet the 
history of the church has demonstrated by many a sad 
example that this offense " must needs come." No widely- 
extended organization of church discipline in exclusive 
occupation of any country has ever long avoided the in- 
tolerable mischiefs attendant on spiritual despotism. It 
was a shock to the hopes and the generous sentiments of 
»t.nc*. «4.a u-iA i^l-^a »*. ...... ^. in ..~a;*,;a*a h™ii. r,< •> »_ 
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from the corruptions of which they had revolted, when 
they saw Protestantism go asunder into the several churches 
of the Lutheran and the Reformed confessions ; there are 
many even now to deplore it as a disastrous set-back to 
the progress of the kingdom of Christ. But in the calm- 
ness of our long retrospect it is easy for us to recognize 
that whatever jurisdiction should have been established 
over an undivided Protestant church would inevitably 
have proved itself, in no long time, just such a yoke as 
neither the men of that time nor their fathers had been 
able to bear. Fifteen centuries of church history have not 
been wasted if thereby the Christian people have learned 
that the pursuit of Christian unity through administrative 
or corporate or diplomatic union is following the wrong 
road, and that the one Holy Catholic Church is not the 
corporation of saints, but their communion. 

The new experiment of church life that was initiated in 
the colonization of America is still in progress. The new 
States were to be planted not only with diverse companies 
from the Old World, but with all the definitely organized 
sects by which the map of Christendom was at that time 
variegated, to which should be added others of native ori- 
gin. Notwithstanding successive " booms " now of one 
and then of another, it was soon to become obvious to all 
that no one of these mutually jealous sects was to have 
any exclusive predominance, even over narrow precincts of 
territory. The old-world state churches, which under the 
x\\\z t cujits rcgio ejus rcligio, had been supreme and exclu- 
sive each in its jurisdiction, were to find themselves side 
by side and mingled through the community on equal terms 
with those over whom in the old country they had domi- 
neered as dissenters, or whom perhaps they had even 
persecuted as heretics or as Antichrist. Thus placed, they 
were to be trained by the discipline of divine Providence 
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live yean of Charles II. (1660-85); (4) the persecution 
of the French Huguenots after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes (1685) ; (5) the disabilities suffered by the Pres- 
byterians of the north of Ireland after the English Revo- 
lution (1688) ; (6) the ferocious ravaging of the region of 
the Rhenish Palatinate by the armies of Louis XIV. in the 
early years of the seventeenth century ; (7) the cruel ex- 
pulsion of the Protestants of the archiepiscopal duchy of 

Salzburg (1731)- 

Beyond dispute, the best and must potent elements in 
the settlement of the seaboard colonies were the companies 
of earnestly religious people who from time to time, under 
severe compulsion for conscience' sake, came forth from 
the Old World as involuntary emigrants. Cruel wars and 
persecutions accomplished a result in the advancement of 
the kingdom of Christ which the authors of them never 
intended. But not these agencies alone promoted the great 
work. Peace, prosperity, wealth, and the hope of wealth 
had their part in it. The earliest successful enterprises of 
colonisation were indeed marked with the badge of Chris- 
tianity, and among their promoters were men whose lan- 
guage and deeds nobly evince the Christian spirit; but 
the enterprises were impelled and directed by commercial 
or patriotic considerations. The immense advantages that 
were to accrue from them to the world through the wider 
propagation of the gospel of Christ were not lost sight of 
in the projecting and organizing of the expeditions, nor 
were provisions for church and ministry omitted ; but these 
were incidental, not primary. 

This story of the divine preparations carried forward 
through unconscious human agencies in different lands and 
ages for the founding of the American church is a neces- 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PURITAN BEGINNINGS OF THE CHURCH 
GINIA — ITS DECLINE ALMOST TO EXTINC 



There is sufficient evidence that the three lit 
which on the 13th of May, 1607, were moored tc 
on the bank of the James River brought to t 
America the germ of a Christian church. We 
constrained to accept only at a large discount 
official professions of King James I., and cri 
scrutinize many of the statements of that bri 
fascinating adventurer, Captain John Smith, whc 
cerning his friends or concerning his enemies or c 
himself. But the beauty and dignity of the 
character shine unmistakable in the life of the cl 
the expedition, the Rev. Robert Hunt, and all 
radiantly for the dark and discouraging surrou 
which his ministry was to be exercised. 

For the company which Captain Smith and th 
mariner, Captain Bartholomew Gosnold, had 
months of labor and " many a forgotten poun< 
pense succeeded in recruiting for the enterprise 
up of most unhopeful material for the founding c 
tian colony. Those were the years of ignoble p 
which the reign of James began ; and the glitter 
of gold might well attract some of the brave 

3« 
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had Mrvcd by sea or land in the wars of Elizabeth. But 
the last thirty years had furnished no instance of success, 
and many of disastrous and sometimes tragical failure, in 
like attempts — the enterprises of Humphrey Gilbert,' of 
Raleigh, of John White, of Gosnold himself, and of Pop- - 
ham and Gorges. Even brave men might hesitate to 
volunteer for the forlorn hope of another experiment at 
colonizing. 

The little squadron had hardly set sail when the unfit- 
ness of the emigrants for their work began to discover it- 
self. Lying weather-bound within sight of home, "some 
few, little better than atheists, of the greatest rank among 
them," were busying themselves with scandalous imputa- 
tions upon the chaplain, then lying dangerously ill in his 
berth; All through the four months' passage by way of 
the Canaries and the West India Islands discontents and 
dissensions prevailed. Wingfield, who had been named 
president of the colony, had Smith in irons, and at the 
island of Nevis had the gallows set up for his execution 
on a charge of conspiracy, when milder counsels prevailed, 
and he was brought to Virginia, where he was tried and 
acquitted and his adversary mulcted in damages. 

Arrived at the place of settlement, the colonists set 
about the work of building their houses, but found that 
their total number of one hundred and five was made up 
in the proportion. of four carpenters to forty-eight " gentle- 
men." Not inadequately provisioned for their work, they 
came repeatedly almost to perishing through their sheer 
incapacity and unthrift, and their needless quarrels with 
one another and with the Indians. In five months one 
half of the company were dead. In January, 1608, eight 
months from the landing, when the second expedition ar- 

riverl MrSth iwEnfnn-ninAnic anil u,i Initios mtlir thirtu.rinht 
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these the strongest were conspiring to seize the pinnace 
and desert the settlement. 

The newcomers were no better than the first. They 
were chiefly " gentlemen " again, and goldsmiths, whose 
duty was to discover and refine the quantities of gold that 
the stockholders in the enterprise were resolved should 
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tlement of nearly five hundred men, abundantly provi- 
sioned. " It was not the will of God that the new state 
should be formed of these materials." i In six months the 
number of the colonists was reduced to sixty, and when 
relief arrived it was reckoned that in ten days' longer delay 
they would have perished to the last man. With one ac- 
cord the wretched remnant of the colony, together with 
the latest comers, deserted, without a tear of regret, the 
scene of their misery. But their retreating vessels were 
met and turned back from the mouth of the river by the 
approaching ships of Lord dc la Warr with emigrants and 
supplies. Such were the first three unhappy and unhon- 
orcd years of the first Christian colony on the soil of the 
United States. 

One almost shrinks from being assured that this worth- 
less crew, through all these years of suicidal crime and 
folly, had been assiduous in religious duties. First under 
an awning made of an old sail, seated upon logs, with a 
rail nailed to two trees for a pulpit, afterward in a poor 
shanty of a church, " that could neither well defend wind 
nor rain," they " had daily common prayer morning and 
evening, every Sunday two sermons, and every three 
months the holy communion, till their minister died " ; and 
after that "prayers daily, with an homily on Sundays, 
two or three years, till more preachers came." The sturdy 
and terrible resolution of Captain Smith, who in his 
marches through the wilderness was wont to begin the 
day with prayer and psalm, and was not unequal to the 
duty, when it was laid on him, of giving Christian exhor- 
tation as well as righteous punishment, and the gentle 
Christian influence of the Rev. Robert Hunt, were the 
salt that saved the colony from utterly perishing of its 
vices. It was not many months before the frail body of 

I Bancroft, vol. i., p. 138. 
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sermon from the chaplain, made an address, assuming 
command of the colony* 

Armed, under the new charter, with adequate authority, 
the new governor, was not slow in putting on the state of 
a viceroy. Among his first cares was to provide for the 
external dignity of worship. The church, a building sixty 
feet by twenty-four, built long enough before to be now 
in need of repairs, was put into good condition, and a brave 
sight it was on Sundays to see the Governor, with the 
Privy Council and the Lieutenant-General and the Admiral 
and the Vice- Admiral and the Master of the Horse, together 
with the body-guard of fifty halberdiers in fair red cloaks, 
commanded by Captain Edward ttrewster, assembled for 
worship, the governor seated in the choir in a green vel- 
vet chair, with a velvet cushion on a table before him. 
Few things could have been better adapted to convince 
the peculiar public of Jamestown that divine worship was 
indeed a serious matter. There was something more than 
the parade of government manifested by his lordship in 
the few months of his reign; but the inauguration of 
strong and effective control over the lazy, disorderly, and 
seditious crowd to be dealt with at Jamestown was re- 
served for his successor, Sir Thomas Dale, who arrived in 
May, 161 1, in company with the Rev. Alexander Wliit- 
aker, the " apostle of Virginia.' 1 

It will not be possible for any to understand the rela- 
tions of this colony to the state of parties in England 
without distinctly recognizing that the Puritans were not 
a party against the Church of England, but a party in the 
Church of England. The Puritan party was the party of 
reform, and was strong in a deep fervor of religious con- 
viction widely diffused among people and clergy, and ex- 
tending to the highest places of the nobility and the epis- 
copate. The anti-Puritan party was the conservative or 



reactionary party, strong in the vis inertia, and in the 
king's ptg-headcd prejudices and his monstrous conceit o( 
theological ability and supremacy in the church; strong 
also in a considerable adhesion and zealous cooperation 
from among his nominees, the bishops. The religious 
division was also a political one, the Puritans being known 
as the party of the people, their antagonists as the court 
party. The struggle of the Puritan (as distinguished 
from the inconsiderable number of the Separatists) was 
for the maintenance of their rights within the church; the 
effort of their adversaries, with the aid of the king's pre- 
rogative, was to drive or harry them out of the church. 
It is not to be understood that the two parties were as 
yet organized as such and distinctly bounded; but the 
two tendencies were plainly recognized, and the sympa- 
thies of leading men in church or state were no secret. 

The Virginia Company was a Puritan corporation. 1 As 
such, its meetings and debates were the object of popular 
interest and of the royal jealousy. Among its corporators 
were the brothers Sandys, sons of the Puritan Archbishop 
of York, one of whom held the manor of Scrooby. Others 
of the corporation were William Brewster, of Scrooby, ami 
his son Edward. In the fleet of Sir Thomas Gates, May, 
1609, were noted Puritans, one of whom, Stephen Hop- 
kins, " who had much knowledge in the Scriptures and 
could reason well therein," was clerk to that " painful 
preacher," but not strict conformist, Master Richard Buck. 
The intimate and sometimes official relations of the Vir- 

' Seethe intereMingdemnnMrniUiii o[ this point in article* by K. 1>. Neill 
in " Noum at Nome." vol. vi., mi. 11, joi 

Mr. Ncill'i various publication* on the colonial liUtnry of Virginia an 1 
Mirylaml arc of il.c nighcM value ami authority. Tlicy include : " The Ki>i; 
li.h Coloniiuii.n of Amm.l ] liifinj; tlii; Si-vcnU/culli t Vnt my "; " Hi. I. i 
of llie Virginia Company " : " Virginia Vilu-la " ; " Virginia Cnroloruin " : 
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ginia Company not only with leading representatives of 
the Puritan party, but with the Pilgrims of Leyden, whom 
they would gladly have received into their own colony, 
are matter of history and of record. It admits of proof 
that there was a steady purpose in the Company, so far as 
it was not thwarted by the king and the bishops of the 
court party, to hold their unruly and ill-assorted colony 
under Puritan influences both of church and government. 1 
The fact throws light on the remoter as well as the nearer 
history of Virginia. Especially it throws light on the 
memorable administration of Sir Thomas Dale, which fol- 
lowed hard upon the departure of Lord de la Warr and 
his body-guard in red cloaks. 

The Company had picked their man with care — " a man 
of good conscience and knowledge in divinity," and a 
soldier and disciplinarian proved in the wars of the Low 
Countries — a very prototype of the great Cromwell. Me 
understood what manner of task he had undertaken, and 
executed it without flinching. As a matter of course — it 
was the way in that colony — there was a conspiracy against 
his authority. There was no second conspiracy under him. 
Punishment was inflicted 011 the ringleaders so swift, mi 
terrible, as to paralyze all future sedition. He put in force, 
in the name of the Company, a code of " Laws, Divinv, 
Moral, and Martial," to which no parallel can be found in 
the severest legislation of New England. An invaluable 
sen-ice to the colony was the abolition of that demoraliz- 
ing socialism that had been enforced on the colonists, by 
which all their labor was to be devoted to the common 
stock. He gave out land in severalty, and the laborer en- 
joyed the fruits of his own industry and thrift, or suffered 
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the consequences of his laziness. The culture of tobacc* 
gave the colony a currency and a staple of export 

With Dale was associated as chaplain Alexander Whit 
aker, son of the author of the Calvinistic Lambetl 
Articles, and brother of a Separatist preacher of London 
What was his position in relation to church parties i 
shown by his letter to his cousin, the " arch-Puritan/ 
William Gouge, written after three years' residence ii 
Virginia, urging that nonconformist clergymen shouk 
come over to Virginia, where no question would be raise< 
on the subject of subscription or the surplice. What man 
ner of man and minister he was is proved by a noble rec 
ord of faithful work. He found a true workfcllow in Dale 
When this statesmanlike and soldierly governor foundec 
his new city of Henrico up the river, and laid out acros 
the stream the suburb of Hope-in-Faith, defended by For 
Charity and Fort Patience, he built there in • sight f ron 
his official residence the parsonage of the " apostle of Vir 
ginia." The course of Whitaker's ministry is describee 
by himself in a letter to a friend : " Every Sabbath da] 
we preach in the forenoon and catechise in the afternoon 
Every Saturday, at night, I exercise in Sir Thomas Dale' 
house." But he and his fellow-clergymen did not labo 
without aid, even in word and doctrine. When Mr. Johi 
Rolfe was perplexed with questions of duty touching hi! 
love for Pocahontas, it was to the old soldier, Dale, tha 
he brought his burden, seeking spiritual counsel. An< 
it was this " religious and valiant governor," as Whitake 
calls him, this " man of great knowledge in divinity, am 
of a good conscience in all things," that " labored long t< 
ground the faith of Jesus Christ M in the Indian maiden 
and wrote concerning her, " Were it but for the gaininj 
of this one soul, I will think my time, toils, and presen 
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The progress of the gospel in reclaiming the unhappy 
colony to Christian civilization varies with the varying 
fortunes of contending parties in England. Energetic 
efforts were made by the Company under Sandys, the friend 
of Brewster, to send out worthy colonists; and the deli- 
cate task of finding young women of good character to 
be shipped as wives to the settlers was undertaken con- 
scientiously and successfully. Generous gifts of money 
and land were contributed (although little came from them) 
for the endowment of schools and a college for the promo- 
tion of Christ's work among the white people and the red. 
But the course of events on both sides of the sea may be 
best illustrated by a narrative of personal incidents. 

In the year 1621, an East India Company's chaplain, 
the Rev. Patrick Copland, who perhaps deserves the title 
of the first English missionary in India, on his way back 
from India met, probably at the Canaries, with ships bound 
for Virginia with emigrants. Learning from these some- 
thing of the needs of the plantation, he stirred up his fel- 
low-passengers on the " Royal James," and raised the sum 
of seventy pounds, which was paid to the treasurer of the 
Virginia Company ; and, being increased by other gifts to 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds, was, in consultation 
with Mr. Copland, appropriated for a free school to be 
called the M East India School." 

The affairs of the colony were most promising. It was 
growing in population and in wealth and in the institutions 
of a Christian commonwealth. The territory was divided 
into parishes for the work of church and clergy. The 
btupid obstinacy of the king, against the remonstrances of 
the Company, perpetrated the crime of sending out a hun- 
dred convicts into the young community, extorting from 
Captain Smith the protest that this act " hath laid one of 
the finest countries of America under the just scandal of 
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ministers if they could be found. A little later William 
Durand, of the same county, wrote for himself and his 
neighbors to John Davenport, of New Haven, to whom 
some of them had listened gladly in London (perhaps it 
was when he preached the first annual sermon before the 
Virginia Company in 1621), speaking of "a revival of 
piety " among them, and urging the request that had been 
sent to the church in Boston. As result of this corre- 
spondence, three eminently learned and faithful ministers 
of New England came to Virginia, bringing letters of 
commendation from Governor VVinthrop. But they found 
that Virginia, now become a royal colony, had no welcome 
for them. The newly arrived royal governor, Sir William 
Berkeley, a man after I*aud's own heart, forbade their 
preaching; but the Catholic governor of Maryland sent 
them a free invitation, and one of them, removing to An- 
napolis with some of the Virginia Puritans, so labored in 
the gospel as to draw forth the public thanks of the legis- 
lative assembly. 

The sequel of this story is a strange one. There must 
have been somewhat in the character and bearing of these 
silenced and banished ministers that touched the heart of 
Thomas Harrison, the governor's chaplain. He made a 
confession of his insincere dealings toward them: that 
while he had been showing them " a fair face " he had 
privately used his influence to have them silenced. He 
himself began to preach in that earnest way of righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment, which is fitted to make 
governors tremble, until Berkeley cast him out as a Puri- 
tan, saying that he did not wish so grave a chaplain; 
whereupon Harrison crossed the river to Nansemond, be- 
came pastor of the church, and mightily built up the cause 
which he had sought to destroy. 

A few months later the Nansemond people had the op- 
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portunity of giving succor and hospitality to a shipwrecked 
company of nine people, who had been cast away, with 
loss of all their goods, in sailing from the Bermudas to 
found a new settlement on one of the Bahamas. Among 
the party was an aged and venerable man, that same Pat- 
rick Copland who twenty-five years before had interested 
liiinself in the passing party of emigrants. This was in- 
deed entertaining an angel. Mr. Copland had long been 
a nonconformist minister at the Bermudas, and he listened 
to the complaints that were made to him of the persecu- 
tion to which the people were subjected by the malignant 
Berkeley. A free invitation was given to the Nanscmond 
church to go with their guests to the new settlement of 
Kleuthera, in which freedom of conscience and non-inter- 
ference of the magistrate with the church were secured 
by charter. 1 Mr. Harrison proceeded to Boston to take 
counsel of the churches over this proposition. The peo- 
ple were advised by their Boston brethren to remain in 
their lot until their case should become intolerable. Mr. 
Harrison went on to London, where a number of things 
had happened since Berkeley's appointment. The king 
had ceased to be ; but an order from the Council of State 
was sent to Berkeley, sharply reprimanding him for Ins 
course, and directing him to restore Mr. Harrison to his 
parish. But Mr. Harrison did not return. He fulfilled an 
honorable career as incumbent of a London parish, as 
chaplain to Henry Cromwell, viceroy of Ireland, and as a 
hunted and persecuted preacher in the evil days after the 
Restoration. But the "poetic justice" with which this 
curious dramatic episode should conclude is not reached 
until Berkeley is compelled to mirrcnder his jurisdiction to 
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ished Puritans of Nansemond, is chosen by the Assembly 
of Burgesses to be governor in his stead. 1 

Of course this is a brief triumph. With the restoration 
of the Stuarts, Berkeley comes back into power as royal 
governor, and for many years afflicts the colony with his 
malignant Toryism. The last state is worse than the first ; 
for during the days of the Commonwealth old soldiers of 
the king's army had come to Virginia in such numbers as 
to form an appreciable and not wholly admirable element 
in the population. Surrounded by such society, the gov- 
ernor was encouraged to indulge his natural disposition to 
bigotry and tyranny. Under, such a nursing father the 
interests of the kingdom of Christ fared as might have 
been expected. Rigorous measures were instituted for 
the suppression of nonconformity, Quaker preachers were 
severely dealt with, and clergymen, such as they were, 
were imposed upon the more or less reluctant parishes. 
But though the governor held the right of presentation, 
the vestry of each parish asserted and maintained the 
right of induction or of refusing to induct. Without the 
consent of these representatives of the people the candi- 
date could secure for himself no more than the people 
should from year to year consent to allow him. It was 
the only protection of the people from absolute spiritual 
despotism. The power might be used to repel a too faith- 
ful pastor, but if there was sometimes a temptation to 
this, the occasion was far more frequent for putting the 
people's reprobation upon the unfaithful and unfit. The 
colony, growing in wealth and population, soon became 
infested with a rabble of worthless and scandalous priests. 
In a report which has been often quoted, Governor Her- 

1 For fuller details concerning the Puritan character of llio Virginia Coin- 
* |»any and of the early inlnUtcr* of Virginia, ice the arliclci of 1£. D. Ncill, 
above referred to, in " lloura at 1 Ionic," vol vl. 
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for the education of Indian children. His honest attempt 
at reformation in the church brought him into collision 
not only with the worthless among the clergy, but also on 
the one hand with the parish vestries, and on the other 
hand with Commissary Blair. But all along the " gentle- 
manly conformity " was undisturbed. A parish of French 
Huguenots was early established in Henrico County, and 
in 1713a parish of German exiles on the Rappahannock, 
and these were expressly excepted from the Act of Uni- 
formity. Aside from these, the chief departures from the 
enforced uniformity of worship throughout the colony in 
the early years of the eighteenth century were found in a 
few meetings of persecuted and vilified Quakers and Bap- 
tists. The government and clergy had little notion of the 
significance of a slender stream of Scotch-Irish emigration 
which, as early as 1 720, began to flow into the valley of 
the Shenandoah. So cheap a defense against the perils 
that threatened from the western frontier it would have 
been folly to discourage by odious religious proscription. 
The reasonable anxiety of the clergy as to what might 
come of this invasion of a sturdy and uncompromising 
Puritanism struggled without permanent success against 
the obvious interest of the commonwealth. The addition 
of this new and potent element to the Christian population 
of the seaboard colonies was part of the unrecognized 
preparation for the Great Awakening. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE NEIGHBOR COLONIES TO VIRGINIA— MARYLAND 

AND THE CAROLINA8. 

THE chronological order would require ui at this point 
to turn to the Dutch settlements on the Hudson River; 
but the close relations of Virginia with its neighbor colo- 
nies of Maryland and the Carolinas are a reason for taking 
up the brief history of these settlements in advance of 
their turn. 
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years with a lota of thirty thousand poatid* In 1629 he 
sent home his children, and with a lady and. servants and 
forty of his surviving colonists sailed for Jamestown, where 
his reception at the hands of the council and of his old 
Oxford fellow-student, Governor Pott, was not cordial. 
Me could hardly have expected that it would be. He was 
a recent convert to the Roman Catholic Church, with a 
convert's seal for proselyting, and he was of the court 
party. Thus he was in antagonism to the Puritan colony 
both in politics and in religion. A formidable disturbing 
clement he and his company would have been in the al- 
ready unquiet community. The authorities of the colony 
were equal to the emergency. In answer to his lordship's 
announcement of. his purpose " to plant and dwell," they 
gave him welcome to do so on the same terms with them- 
selves, and proceeded to tender him the oath of suprem- 
acy, the taking of which was flatly against his Roman 
principles. Baltimore suggested a mitigated form of the 
oath, which he was willing to take ; but the authorities 
11 could not imagine that so much latitude was left for 
them to decline from the prescribed form " ; and his lord- 
ship sailed back to England, leaving in Virginia, in token 
of his intention to return, his servants and " his lady," who, 
by the way, was not the lawful wife of this conscientious 
and religious gentleman. 

Returned to London, he at once set in motion the 
powerful influences at his command to secure a charter 
for a tract of land south of the James River, and when this 
was defeated by the energetic opposition of the friends of 
Virginia, he succeeded in securing a grant of land north 
and east of the Potomac, with a charter bestowing on him 
and his heirs "the most ample rights and privileges ever 
conferred by a sovereign of England." l The protest of 
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Virginia that it was an invasion of the former grant to that 
colony was unavailing. The free-handed generosity with 
which the Stuarts were in the habit of giving away what 
did not belong to them rarely allowed itself to be embar- 
rassed by the fear of giving the same thing twice over to 
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his father before him, and he was a man of practical gooil 
sense engaged in an enormous land speculation in which 
his whole fortune was embarked, and he was not in the 
least disposed to allow his religious predilections to inter- 
fere with business. Nothing would have brought speedier 
ruin to his enterprise than to have it suspected, as his en- 
emies were always ready to allege, that it was governed in 
the interest of the Roman Catholic Church. Such a sus- 
picion he took the most effective means of averting. lie 
kept his promises to his colonists in this matter in good 
faith, and had his reward in the notable prosperity of his 
colony. 1 

The two priests of the first Maryland company began 
their work with characteristic earnestness and diligence. 
Finding no immediate access to the Indians, they gave the 
more constant attention to their own countrymen, both 
Catholic and Protestant, and were soon able to give thanks 
that by God's blessing on their labors almost all the Prot- 
estants of that year's arrival had been converted, besides 
many others. In 1640 the first-fruits of their mission 
work among the savages were gathered in ; the chief of 
an Indian village on the Potomac nearly opposite Mount 

I This seems to l>c the whole explanation of the curious paradox that the 
first experiment of religious lilterty and equality Itcfore the law anion}: all 
Christian sects should have licen made apiurcntly under the auspices «»l that 
denomination which alone at the present day continues to maintain in theory 
that it is the duty of civil government to enforce sound doctrine l»y pain* ami 

}>cn allies. We would not grudge the amplest recognition ol Lord li.iltin.ou-'s 
nith or magnanimitv or political wisdom ; hut we have failed to find evidence 
of his rising nhovc t)ic plane of the smart real-cMntc speculator, willing to lie 
all things to all men, if so he might realize on hi\ investment*. Happily, he 
was clear-sighted enough to |>crccive that his own interest was involved in 
the liberty, contentment, and prosperity of .his colonists. 

Mr. K. D. Ncill, who has excelled other writers in patient and exact study 
of the original sources of this part of colonial history, characterizes Cccilius, 
second Lord Baltimore, as " one whose whole life was passed in sclf-aggran- 
diietnent, first deserting Knther White, then Charles l. t and making friend* 
of Puritans and republicans to secure the rentals of the province of Maryland, 
•nd never contributing a penny for a church or school -house M (" English 



Vernon, and his wife and child, were baptized with solemn 
pomp, in which the governor and secretary of the colony 
took part. 

The first start of the Maryland colony was of a sort to 
give promise of feuds and border strifes with the neighbor 
colony of Virginia, and the promise was abundantly ful- 
filled. The conflict over boundary questions came to 
bloody collisions by land and sea. It is needless to say 
that religious differences were at once drawn into the dis- 
pute. The vigorous prosclytism of the Jesuit fathers, the 
only Christian ministers in the colony, under the patronage 
of the lord proprietor was of course reported to London 
by the Virginians; und in December, 1641, the House of 
Commons, then on the brink of open rupture with the 
king, presented a remonstrance to Charles at Hampton 
Court, complaining that he had permitted " another state, 
molded within this state, independent in government, 
contrary in Interest and affection, secretly corrupting the 
ignorant or negligent professors of religion, and clearly 
uniting themselves against such." Lord Baltimore, per- 
ceivtng that his property rights were coming into jeopardy, 
wrote to the too zealous priests, warning them that they 
were under English law and were not to expect from him 
" any more or other privileges, exemptions, or immunities 
for their lands, persons, or goods than is allowed by his 
Majesty or officers to like persons in England." He an- 
nulled the grants of land made to the missionaries by 
certain Indian chiefs, which they affected to hold as the 
property of their order, and confirmed for his colony the 
law of mortmain. In his not unreasonable anxiety for 
the tenure of his estate, he went further still; he had the 
Jesuits removed from the charge of the missions, to be 
replaced bv seculars, and onlv receded from this severe 
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pious and venerable Father White records In his journal 
that " occasion of suffering has not been wanting from those 
from whom rather it was proper to expect aid and pro* 
tection, who, too intent upon their own affairs, have not 
feared to violate the immunities of the church. 1 But the 
seal of the Calverts for religious liberty and equality was 
manifested not only by curbing the Jesuits, but by en- 
couraging their most strenuous opponents. It was in the 
year 1643, when the strength of Puritanism both in Eng- 
land and in New England was proved, that the Calverts 
made overtures, although in vain, to secure an immigration 
from Massachusetts. A few years later the opportunity oc- 
curred of strengthening their own colony with an accession 
of Puritans, and at the same time of weakening Virginia. 
The sturdy and prosperous Puritan colony on the Nanse* 
mond River were driven by the churlish behavior of Gov- 
ernor Berkeley to seek a more congenial residence,, and 
were induced to settle On the Severn at a place which 
they called Providence, but which was destined, under the 
name of Annapolis, to become the capital of the future 
State. It was manifestly not merely a coincidence that 
Lord Baltimore appointed a Protestant governor, William 
Stone, and commended to the Maryland Assembly, in 
1649, the enacting of " an Act concerning Religion," drawn 
upon the lines of the Ordinance of Toleration adopted 
by the Puritan House of Commons at the height of its au- 
thority, iii 1 647*2 How potent was the influence of this 
transplanted Nansemond church is largely shown in the 
eventful civil history of the colony. When, in 1655, the 
lord proprietor's governor was so imprudent as to set an 
armed force in the field, under the colors of Lord Baltimore, 

1 Browne, pp. 54-57; Ncill, op. r7*/.,.pp. 270-274. 

• The act of Parliament provide*! full religious liberty for dissenters from 
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sects are tolerated and protected, but that it would be Im- 
possible to induce the Assembly to consent to a law that 
shall oblige any sect to maintain other ministers than its 
own. The bishop's figures were doubtless at fault ; but 
Lord Baltimore himself writes that the nonconformists 
outnumber the Catholics and those of the Church of Eng- 
land together about three to one, and that the churchmen 
are much more numerous than the Catholics. 

After the Revolution of 1688 it is not strange that a like 
movement was set on foot in Maryland. The " beneficent 
despotism " of the Calverts, notwithstanding every conces- 
sion on their part, was cmlcd for the time by the efforts 
of an " Association for the Defense of the Protestant Re- 
ligion/' and Maryland became a royal colony. Under the 
new regime it was easier to inflict annoyances and disa- 
bilities on the petty minority of the Roman Catholics than 
to confer the privileges of an established church on the 
hardly more considerable minority of Episcopalians. The 
Church of England became in name the official church of 
the colony, but two parties so remotely unlike as the 
Catholics and the Quakers combined successfully to de- 
feat more serious encroachments on religious liberty. The 
attempt to maintain the church of a small minority by 
taxes extorted by a foreign government from the whole 
people had the same effect in Maryland as in Ireland : it 
tended to make both church and government odious. The 
efforts of Dr. Thomas Bray, commissary of the Bishop of 
London, a man of true apostolic fervor, accomplished little 
in withstanding the downward tendency of the provincial 
establishment. The demoralized and undisciplined clergy 
resisted the attempt of the provincial government to abate 
the scandal of their lives, and the people resisted the at- 
tempt to introduce a bishop. The body thus set before 
the people as the official representative of the religion of 
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die ground already occupied with a scanty and curiously 
mixed population, which had taken on a simple form of 
polity and was growing into a state. The region adjoin- 
ing Virginia was peopled by Puritans from the Nansemond 
country, vexed with the paltry persecutions of Governor 
Berkeley, and later by fugitives from the bloody revenge 
which he delighted to inflict on those who had been in- 
volved in the righteous rebellion led by Nathaniel Bacon. 
These had been joined by insolvent debtors not a few. 
Adventurers from New England settled on the Cape Fear 
River for a lumber trade, and kept the various plantations 
in communication with the rest of the world by their 
coasting craft plying to Boston. Dissatisfied companies 
from Barbadoes seeking a less torrid climate next arrived. 
Thus the region was settled in the first instance at second 
hand from older colonies. To these came settlers direct 
from England, such emigrants as the proprietors could 
persuade to the undertaking, and such as were impelled 
by the evil state of England in the last days of the Stuarts, 
or drawn by the promise of religious liberty. 

South Carolina, on the other hand, was settled direct 
from Europe, first by cargoes of emigrants shipped on 
speculation by the great real-estate " operators " who had 
at heart not only the creation of a gorgeous aristocracy 
in the West, but also the realization of fat dividends on 
their heavy ventures. Members of the dominant politico- 
religious party in England were attracted to a country in 
which they were still to be regarded before the law as of 
the "only true and orthodox " church; and religious dis- 
senters gladly accepted the offer of toleration and freedom, 
even without the assurance of equality. One of the most 
notable contributions to the new colony was a company of 
.dissenters from Somersetshire, led by Joseph Blake, brother 
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some of the earliest American Baptists ; and there is clear 
evidence of connection between their arrival and the com- 
ing, in 1684, of a Baptist church from the Massachusetts 
Colony, under the pastorate of William Screven. This 
planting was destined to have an important influence both 
on the religious and on the civil history of the colony. 
Very early there came two ship-loads of Dutch Calvinists 
from New York, dissatisfied with the domineering of their- 
English victors. Hut more important than the rest was 
that sudden outflow of French Huguenots, representing 
not only religious fidelity and devotion, but all those per- 
gonal and social virtues that most strengthen the founda- 
tions of a state, which set westward upon the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. This, with the later in- 
flux of the Scotch-Irish, profoundly marked the character 
of South Carolina. The great names in her history are 
generally either French or Scotch. 

It ought to have been plain to the proprietors, in their 
monstrous conceit of political wisdom, that communities 
so constituted should have been the last on which to im- 
pose the uniformity of an established church. John Locke 
did see this, but was overruled. The Church of England 
was established in name, but for long years had only this 
shadow of existence. We need not, however, infer from 
the absence of organized church and official clergy among 
the rude and turbulent pioneers of North Carolina that the 
kingdom of God was not among them, even from the be- 
ginning. But not until the year 1672 do we find mani- 
festation of it such as history can recognize. In that year 
came William Edmundson, " the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness," bringing his testimony of the light that light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world. The honest 
man. who had not thonnht if M-a-snnahl*- in thp Christians 
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steeple-house with hit hat on, found it an evidence that 
" they had little or no religion " when the rough woodsmen 
of Carolina beguiled the silent moments of the Friends* 
devotions by smoking their pipes ; and yet he declares that 
he found them " a tender people." Converts were won 
to. the society, and a quarterly meeting was established. 
Within a few months followed George Fox, uttering his 
deep convictions in a voice of singular persuasiveness and 
power, that reached the hearts of both high and low. And 
he too declared that he had found the people " generally 
tender and open/' and rejoiced to have made among them 
"a little entrance for truth/ 9 The church of Christ had 
been begun. As yet there had been neither baptism nor 
sacramental supper ; these outward and visible signs were 
absent ; but inward and spiritual grace was there, and the 
thing signified is greater than the sign. The influence 
diffused itself like leaven. Within a decade the society 
was extended through both the Carolinas and became the 
principal form of organized Christianity. It was reckoned 
in 1 7 10 to include one seventh of the population of North 
Carolina. 1 

The attempt of a foreign proprietary government to es- 
tablish by law the church of an inconsiderable and not 
preeminently respectable minority had little effect except 
to exasperate and alienate the settlers. Down to the end 
of the seventeenth century the official church in North 
Carolina -gave no sign of life. In South Carolina almost 
twenty years passed before it was represented by a single 
clergyman. The first manifestation of church life seems to 
have been in the meetings on the banks of the Cooper and 
the Santee, in which the French refugees worshiped their 
fathers* God with the psalms of Marot and Beza. 

But with the eighteenth century begins a better era for 
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the English church in the Carolina*. The story of the 
founding and the work of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, taken :n connection with 
its antecedents and its results, belongs to this history, not 
only as showing the influence of European Christianity 
upon America, but also as indicating the reaction of Amer- 
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ing taken away the reproach of her barrenness. Already 
his seal had laid the foundations on which was reared the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. In 
1 701 he had the satisfaction of attending the first meeting 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts, which for nearly three quarters of a century, 
sometimes in the spirit of a narrow sectarianism, but not 
seldom in a more excellent way, devoted its main strength 
to missions in the American colonies. Its missionaries, 
men of a far different character from the miserable incum- 
bents of parishes in Maryland and Virginia, were among the 
first preachers of the gospel in the Carolinas. Within the 
years 1 702*40 there served under the commission of this 
society in North Carolina nine missionaries, in South 
Carolina thirty-five. 1 

But the zeal of these good men was sorely encumbered 
with the armor of Saul. Too much favorable legislation 
and patronizing from a foreign proprietary government, 
too arrogant a tone of superiority on the part of official 
friends, attempts to enforce conformity by imposing disa- 
bilities on other sects— these were among the chief occa- 
sions of the continual collision between the people and 
the colonial governments, which culminated in the struggle 
for independence. By the time that struggle began the 
established church in the Carolinas was ready to vanish 
away. 

I " Digest of S. P. G. Records," pp. 849, 85a 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE DUTCH CALVINIST COLONY ON THE HUDSON AND 

THE SWEDISH LUTHERAN COLONY ON THE 

DELAWARE— THEY BOTH FALL UNDER 

THE SHADOW OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

When the Englishman Henry Hudson, In the Dutch 
East India Company's ship, the " Half-moon," in Septem- 
ber, 1609, sailed up "the River of Mountains" as far as 
the site of Albany, looking for the northwest passage to 
China, the English settlement at Jamestown was in the 
third year of its half-perishing existence. More than 
thirteen years were yet to pass before the Pilgrims from 
England by way of Holland should make their landing on 
Plymouth Rock. 

But we are not at liberty to assign so early a date to 
the Dutch settlement of New York, and still less to the 
church. There was a prompt reaching out, on the part of 
the immensely enterprising Dutch merchants, after the 
lucrative trade in peltries ; there was a plying to and fro 
of trading-vessels, and there were trading-posts established 
on Manhattan Island and at the head of navigation on the 
Hudson, or North River, and on the South River, or Del- 
aware. Not until the great Dutch West India Company 
had secured its monopoly of trade and perfected its organ- 
ization, in 1623, was there a beginning of colonization. 
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bsentatives of the Company. At length his 
■ke of an atrociously wicked massacre of 
Idians perpetrated by Kieft brought matters ' 
lie two antagonists sailed in the same ship, 
ly their dispute before the authorities in 
tompany and the classis. The case went to 
The ship was cast away and both the 
■owned. 

; patroon Van Rensselaer, on his great 

Ibany, showed some sense of his duty to the 

leople whom he had brought out into tile 

: built a church and put into the pastoral 

i subjects one who, under his travestied 

npolensis, has obtained a good report as a 

- of Jesus Christ. It was he who saved 

I the Jesuit missionary, from imminent tor- 

\ among the Mohawks, and befriended him, 

fcfely off for Europe. This is one honorable 

t a few, of personal respect and kindness 
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ous freedom which Dutch Calvinism had failed 
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the Dutch West India Company and the classis of Am- 
sterdam. It will hardly be claimed by any that the account 
of their stewardship was a glorious one." The supply of 
ministers of the gospel had been. tardy, inconstant, and 
scanty. At the time when the Dutch ministers were most 
active in hindering the work of others, there were only four 
of themselves in a vast territory with a rapidly increasing 
population. The clearest sign of spiritual life in the first 
generation of the colony is to be found in the righteous 
quarrel of Domine Bogardus with the malignant Kieft, 
and the large Christian brotherly kindness, the laborious 
mission work among the Indians, and the long-sustained 
pastoral faithfulness of Domine Megapolensis. 

Doubtless there is a record in heaven of faithful living 
and serving of many true disciples among this people, 
whose names are unknown on earth ; but in writing history 
it is only with earthly memorials that we have to do. The 
records of the Dutch regime present few indications of 
such religious activity on the part of the colonists as would 
show that they regarded religion otherwise than as some- 
thing to be imported from Holland at the expense of the 
Company. 

A studious and elegant writer, Mr. Douglas Campbell, 
has presented in two ample and interesting volumes * the 
evidence in favor of his thesis that the characteristic in- 
stitutions established by the Puritans in New England 
were derived, directly or indirectly, not from England, 
but from Holland. One of the gravest answers to an 
argument which contains so much to command respect is 
found in the history of the New Netherlands. In the early 
records of no one of the American colonies is there less 
manifestation of the Puritan characteristics than in the 
records of the colony that was absolutely and exclusively 
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with the Indians arose, and at the end of a twelvemonth 
the colony was extinguished in blood. The land seemed 
to be left free for other occupants. 

Years before, the great Gustavus Adolphua had pondered 
and decided on an enterprise of colonization in America. 1 
The exigencies of the Thirty Years' War delayed the ex- 
ecution of his plan, but after the fatal day of Lutzen the 
project was resumed by the fit successor of Gustavus in 
the government of Sweden, the Chancellor Oxensticm. 
Peter Minuit, who had been rejected from his place as the 
first governor of New Amsterdam, tendered to the Swedes 
the aid of his experience and approved wisdom; and in 
the end of the year 1657, agnlnst the protest of Governor 
Kief t, the strong foundations of a Swedish Lutheran colony 
were laid on the banks of the Delaware. A new purchase 
was made of the Indians (who had as little scruple as the 
Stuart kings about disposing of the same land twice over 
to different parties), including the lands from the mouth 
of the bay to the falls near Trenton. A fort was built 
where now stands the city of Wilmington, and under the 
protection of its walls Christian worship was begun by the 
first pastor, Torkillus. Strong reinforcements arrived in 
1643, with the energetic Governor Frintz and that man of 
" unwearied zeal in always propagating the love of God," 
the Rev. John Campanius, who through faith has obtained 
a good report by his brief but most laborious ministry both 
to his fellow-countrymen and to the Delaware Indians. 

The governor fixed his residence at Tinicum, now almost 
included within the vast circumference of Philadelphia, 
and there, forty years before the arrival of William Penn, 
Campanius preached the gospel of peace in two languages, 

to the rett men anrt tr> the white 
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The question of the Swedish title, raised at the outset 
by the protest of the Dutch governor, could not long be 
postponed. It was suddenly precipitated on the arrival of 
Governor Rising, in 1654, by his capture of Port Casimir, 
which the Dutch had built for the practical assertion of 
their claim. It seems a somewhat grotesque act of piety 
on the part of the Swedes, when, having celebrated the 
festival of Trinity Sunday by whipping their fellow-Chris* 
tians out of the fort, they commemorated the good work 
by naming it the Fort of the Holy Trinity. It was a fatal 
victory. The next year came Governor Stuy vesant with 
an overpowering force and demanded and received the 
surrender of the colony to the Dutch. Honorable terms 
of surrender were conceded; among them, against the 
protest, alas I of good Domine Megapolensis, was the 
stipulation of religious liberty for the Lutherans. 

It was the end of the Swedish colony, but not at once 
of the church. The Swedish community of some seven 
hundred souls, cut off from reinforcement and support from 
the fatherland, cherished its language and traditions and 
the mold of doctrine in which it had been shaped ; after 
more than forty years the reviving interest of the mother 
church was manifested by the' sending out of missionaries 
to seek and succor the daughter long absent and neglected 
in the wilderness. Two venerable buildings, the Gloria 
Dei Church in the southern part of Philadelphia, and the 
Old Swedes' Church at Wilmington, remain as monuments 
of the honorable story. The Swedish language ceased to 
be spoken; the people became undistinguishably absorbed 
in the swiftly multiplying population about them. 

It w*l a short-lived triumph in which the Dutch colony 
reduced the Swedish under its jurisdiction. It only pre- 
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superior force. With perfidy worthy of the House of 
Stuart, the newly restored king of England, having granted 
to his brother, the Duke of York, territory already plighted 
to others and territory already occupied by a friendly 
power, stretching in all from the Connecticut to the Dela- 
ware, covered his designs with friendly demonstrations, 
and in a time of profound peace surprised the quiet town 
of New Amsterdam with a hostile fleet and land force and 
a peremptory demand for surrender. The only hindrance 
interposed was a few hours of vain and angry bluster from 
Stuyvesaut. The indifference of the Dutch republic, which 
had from the beginning refused its colony any promise of 
protection, and the sordid despotism of the Company, and 
the arrogant contempt of popular rights manifested by its 
governors, seem to have left no spark of patriotic loyalty 
alive in the population. With inert indifference, if not 
even with satisfaction, the colony transferred its allegiance 
to the British crown, henceforth sovereign from Maine to 
the Carolinas. The rights of person and property, reli- 
gious liberty, and freedom of trade were stipulated in the 
capitulation. 

The British government was happy in the character ol 
Colonel Nicolls, who came as commandant of the invad- 
ing expedition and remained as governor. Not only faith- 
ful to the terms of the surrender, but considerate of the 
feelings and interests of the conquered province, he gave 
tlio people small reason to regret the change of govern- 
ment. The established Dutch church not only was not 
molested, but was continued in full possession of its ex- 
ceptional privileges. And it continued to languish. At 
the time of the surrender the province contained " three 
cities, thirty villages, and ten thousand inhabitants," ' and 
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away to three, and for tea yean these three continued 
without reinforcement This extreme feebleness of the 
clergy, the absence of any vigorous church life among the 
laity, and the debilitating notion that the power and the 
right to preach the gospel must be imported from Holland, 
put the Dutch church at such a disadvantage as to invite 
aggression. Later English governors showed no scruple 
in violating the spirit of thef terms ot surrender and using 
their official power and influence to force the establish- 
ment of the English church against the almost unanimous 
will of the people. Property was unjustly taken and legal 
rights infringed to this end, but the end was not attained. 
Colonel Morris, an earnest Anglican, warned his friends 
against the folly of taking by force the salaries of ministers 
chosen by the people and paying them over to " the min- 
isters of the church." " It may be a means of subsisting 
those ministers, but they won't make many converts among 
a people who think themselves very much injured.' 1 The 
pious efforts of Governor Fletcher, the most zealous of 
these official propagandists, are even more severely char- 
acterized in a dispatch of his successor, the Earl of Hello- 
mont : " The late governor, • • . under the notion of a 
Church of England to be put in opposition to the Dutch 
and French churches established here, supported a few 
rascally English, who are a scandal to their nation and the 
Protestant religion." l Evidently such support would have 
for its main effect to make the pretended establishment 
odious to the people. Colonel Morris sharply points out 
the impolicy as well as the injustice of the course adopted, 
claiming that his church would have been in a much better 
position without this political aid, and citing the case of 
the Jerseys and Pennsylvania, where nothing of the kind 
had been attempted, and where, nevertheless, " there are 
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paston. In 1696 Domine Selyns, the only Dutch pastor 
in New York City, In his annual report congratulates him- 
self, " Our number Is now full," meaning that there are 
four Dutch ministers in the whole province of New York, 
and adds : " In the country places here there are many 
English preachers, mostly from New England. They 
were ordained there, having been in a targe measure sup- 
plied by the University of Cambridge [Mass.]." The 
same letter gives the names of the three eminent French 
pastors ministering to the communities of Huguenot ref- 
ugees at New Rochelle and New York and elsewhere in 
the neighborhood. The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, more 
important to the history of the opening century than any 
of the rest, were yet to enter. 

The spectacle of the ancient Dutch church thus dwin- 
dling, and seemingly content to dwindle, to one of the least 
of the tribes, is not a cheerful one, nor one easy to under- 
stand. But out of this little and dilapidated Bethlehem 
was to come forth a leader. Domine Frclinghuyscn, ar- 
riving in America in 1 720, was to begin a work of training 
for the ministry, which would result, in 1 784, in the estab- 
lishment of the first American professorship of theology ;' 
and by the fervor of his preaching he was to win the 
signal glory of bringing in the Great Awakening. 

I Cor win, |). 107. Undue •■> 

iv early New England college 

riei and training-schools lor i 
logical prof citon. Ir it unteil in IJwiulit'* " Life of Kdwank" (hut Jan 
I'ierjimil. of New Haven, Kdwuril*'* fulliiT-in -law, wlio died in 1714, lectured 
in (he iludenll of Yale College, a* prnfen.ir of moral philosophy. 
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THE PLANTING OF THE CHURCH IN HEW 

. ENGLAND— PILGRIM AND PURITAN. 

THE attitude of the Church of England Puritan* toward 
the Separatists from that church was the attitude of the 
earnest, patient, hopeful reformer toiling for the removal 
of public abuses, toward the restless "come-outer" who 
quits the conflict in despair of succeeding, and, " without 
tarrying for any," sets up his little model of good ordei 
outside. Such defection seemed to them not only of the 
nature of a military desertion and a weakening of the right 
side, but also an implied assertion of superior righteousness 
which provoked invidious comparison and mutual irritation 
of feeling. The comparison must not be pressed too fai 
if we cite in illustration the feeling of the great mass ol 
earnest, practical antislavery men in the American conflict 
with slavery toward the faction of " come-outer " aboli- 
tionists, who, despairing of success within the church and 
the state, seceded from both, thenceforth predicting fnilun 
for every practical enterprise of reform on the part of thuii 
former workfellows, and at every defeat chuckling, " I told 
you so." 

If we should compare the English Separatist of th( 
seventeenth century with this American Separatist of tht 
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Certainly there were those among the Separatists 
the Church of England who, in the violence of their 
[enation and the bitterness of their sufferings, did not re- 
from sour and acrid censorioosness toward the men 
rho were nearest them in religious conviction and pursuing 
:e ends by another course. One does not read far in the 
tory of New England without encountering reformers 
/of this extreme type. But not such were the company of 
true worshipers who, at peril of liberty and life, were wont 
to assemble each Lord's day in a room of the old manor* 
house of Scrooby, of which William Brewster was lessee, 
for Christian fellowship and worship, and for instruction 
in Christian truth and duty from the saintly lips of John 
Robinson. The extreme radicals of their clay, they seem 
to have been divinely preserved from the besetting sins of 
radicalism— its narrowness, its self-righteousness, its cen- 
soriousness and intolerance. Those who read the copious 
records of the early New England colonization are again 
and again surprised at finding that the impoverished little 
company of Separatists at Leyden and Plymouth, who 
were so sharply reprobated by their Puritan brethren of 
the Church of England for their schismatic attitude, their 
over-righteousness and exclusiveness, do really excel, in 
liberality and patient tolerance and catholic and compre- 
hensive love toward all good men, those who sat in judg- 
ment on them. Something of this is due to the native 
nobleness of the men themselves, of whom the world was 
not worthy ; something of it to their long discipline in the 
passive virtues under bitter persecution in their native land 
and in exile in Holland and in the wilderness; much of it 
certainly to the incomparably wise and Christ-like teaching 
of Robinson both at Scrooby and at Leyden, and after- 
ward through the tender and faithful epistles with which 
he followed thtm across the sea ; and all of it to the grace 
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of God working in their hearts and glorified in their living 
and their dying. 

It would be incompatible with the limits of this volume 
to recite in detail the story of the Pilgrims ; it has been 
told more amply and with fuller repetition than almost any 
other chapter of human history, and is never to be told or 
heard without awakening that thrill with which the heart- 
strings respond to the sufferings and triumphs of Christ's 
blessed martyrs and confessors. But, more dispassionately 
studied with reference to its position and relations in 
ecclesiastical history, it cannot be understood unless the 
sharp and sometimes exasperated antagonism is kept in 
view that existed between the inconsiderable faction, as it 
was esteemed, of the Separatists, and the great and grow- 
ing Puritan party at that time in disfavor with king and 
court and hierarchy, but soon to become the dominant 
party not only in the Church of England, but in the 
nation. It is not strange that the antagonism between 
the two parties should be lost sight of. The two are 
identified in their theological convictions, in their spiritual 
sympathies, and, for the most part, in their judgment on 
questions concerning the externals of the church ; and 
presently their respective colonies, planted side by side, 
not without mutual doubts and suspicions, are to grow to- 
gether, leaving no visible seam of juncture, 
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was nothing lets than the sin of schism. One effect of the 
act was to reflect odium upon the whole party of Puritans, 
and involve them in the suspicion of that sedition which 
was so unjustly, but with such fatal success, imputed to the 
Separatists. It was a hard and doubtful warfare that the 
Puritans were waging against spiritual wickedness in high 
places ; the defection of the Separatists doubly weakened 
them in the conflict It is not strange, however it may 
seem so, that the animosity of Puritan toward Separatist 
was sometimes acrimonious, nor that the public reproaches 
hurled at the unpopular little party should have provoked 
recriminations upon the assailants as being involved in the 
defilements and the plagues of Babylon, and should have 
driven the Separatists into a narrower exclusivcne*s of 
separation, cutting themselves off not only from commu- 
nion with abuses and corruptions in the Church of England, 
but even from fellowship with good and holy men in the 
national church who did not find it a duty to secede. 

Nothing of this bitterness and narrowness is found in 
Robinson. Strenuously as he maintained the right and 
duty of separation from the Establishment, he was, espe- 
cially in his later years, no less earnest in condemning the 
" Separatists who carried their separation too far and had 
gone beyond the true landmarks in matters of Christian 
doctrine or of Christian fellowship. 1 ' l His latest work, 
" found in his studie after his decease, 1 ' was "A Treatise of 
the Lawfulness of Hearing of the Ministers in the Church 
of England." 

The moderateness of Robinson's position, and the 
brotherly kindness of his temper, could not save him and 
his people from the prevailing odium that rested upon the 
Separatist Many and grave were the sorrows through 
which the Pilgrim church had to pass in its way from the 

* L. Bacon, "Genesis of New England Churches/' p. 245. 
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batten and duty which were destined for coming ages so 
profoundly to influence the American church in all its 
orders and divisions, " He became a reformer of the 
Separation." l 

We pass by the heroic and pathetic story of the consul- 
tations and correspondences, the negotiations and disap- 
pointments, the embarkation and voyage, and come to that 
memorable date, November 1 1 (= *i), 1620, when, arrived 
off the shore of Cape Cod, the little company, without 
charter or warrant of any kind from any government on 
earth, about to land on a savage continent in quest of a 
home, gathered in the cabin of the " Mayflower, 9 ' and after 
a method quite in analogy with that in which, sixteen years 
before, they had constituted the church at Scrooby, entered 
into formal and solemn compact " in the presence of God 
and one of another, covenanting and combining themselves 
together into a civil body politic." 

It is difficult, in reading the instrument then subscribed, 
to avoid the conviction that the theory of the origin of the 
powers of civil government in a social compact, which had 
long floated in literature before it came to be distinctly 
articulated in the " Contrat Social " of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, was familiar to the minds of those by whom the 
paper was drawn. Thoughtful men at the present day 
universally recognize the fallacy of this plausible hypothesis, 
which once had such wide currency and so serious an in- 
fluence on the course of political history in America. But 
whether or not they were affected by the theory, the prac- 
tical good sense of the men and their deference to the 
teachings of the Bible Secured them from the vicious and 
absurd consequences deducible from it. Not all the names 
of the colonists were subscribed to the compact, — a clear 
indication of the freedom of individual judgment in that 
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land, and has become widely rooted in distant and diverse 
regions of the American church. 1 

The church of Plymouth, though deprived of its pastor, 
continued to be rich in faith and in all spiritual gifts, and 
most of all in the excellent gift of charity. The history of 
it year after year is a beautiful illustration of brotherly 
kindness and mutual self-sacrifice among themselves and 
of forgiving patience toward enemies. But the colony, be- 
ginning in extreme feebleness and penury, never became 
either strong or rich. One hundred and. two souls em- 
barked in the " Mayflower, 9 ' of whom nearly one half were 
dead before the end of four months. At the end of four 
years the number had increased to one hundred and 
eighty. At the end of ten years the settlement numbered 
three hundred persons. 

It could not have been with joy wholly unalloyed with 
misgivings that this feeble folk learned of a powerful move- 
ment for planting a Puritan colony close in the neighbor- 
hood. The movement had begun in the heart of the 
national church, and represented everything that was best 
in that institution. The Rev. John White, rector of Dor- 
chester, followed across the sea with pastoral solicitude the 
young men of his parish, who, in the business of the fish- 
eries, were wont to make long stay on the New England 
coast, far from home and church. His thought was to 
establish a settlement that should be a sort of depot of sup- 
plies for the fishing fleets, and a temporary home attended 
with the comforts and safeguards of Christian influence. 
The project was a costly failure; but it was like the corn 
of wheat falling into the ground to die, and bringing forth 
much fruit. A gentleman of energy and dignity, John 

1 The writer takes leave to refer to two essays of his own, in " I rentes 
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Endlcott, pledged his personal service as leader of a new 

colony. In September, 1628, he landed with a pioneering 
party at Naumkeag, and having happily composed some 
differences that arose with the earlier comers, they named 
the place Salem, which is, by interpretation, " Peace." 
Already, with the newcomers and the old, the well-pro* 
vided settlement numbered more than fifty persons, busy 
in preparation for further arrivals. Meanwhile vigorous 
work was doing in England. The organization to sustain 
the colony represented adequate capital and the highest 
quality of character and influence. A royal charter, 
drawn with sagacious care to secure every privilege the 
Puritan Company desired, was secured from die fatuity of 
the reigning Stuart, erecting in the wilderness such a free 
commonwealth as his poor little soul abhorred ; and prep- 
aration was made for sending out, in the spring of 1629, 
a noble fleet of six vessels, carrying three hundred men and 
a hundred women and children, with ample equipment of 
provisions, tools and arms, and live stock. The Company 
bad taken care that there should be " plentiful provision 
of godly ministers." Three approved clergymen of the 
Church of England — Higgtnson, Skelton, and Bright — 
had been chosen by the Company to attend the expedition, 
besides whom one Ralph Smith, a Separatist minister, had 
been permitted to take passage before the Company " un- 
derstood of his difference in judgment in some things" 
from the other ministers. He was permitted to continue 
his journey, yet not without a caution to the governor that 
unless he were found "conformable to the government" 
he was not to be suffered to remain within the limits of its 
jurisdiction. An incident of this departure rests on the 
sole authority of Cotton Mather, and is best told in his own 
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there are minds so constituted as to perceive no moral 
difference between banishing a man from his native home, 
for opinion's sake, and declining, on account of difference 
of opinion, to admit a man to partnership in a difficult and 
hazardous enterprise organized on a distinctly exclusive 
basis, such minds will be constrained to condemn the Puri- 
tan colonists from the start and all along. Minds other- 
wise constituted will be able to discriminate between the 
righteous following of a justifiable policy and the lapses of 
the colonial governments from high and Christian motives 
and righteous courses. Whether the policy of rigorous ex- 
clusiveness, building up communities of picked material, 
homogeneous in race, language, and religion, is on the 
whole less wise for the founders of a new commonwealth 
than a sweepingly comprehensive policy, gathering in peo- 
ple mutually alien in speech and creed and habits, is a 
fairly open question for historical students. Much light 
might be thrown upon it by the comparative history of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, of New England and 
Pennsylvania. It is not a question that is answered at 
once by the mere statement of It 

We do not need to be told that to the little Separatist 
settlement at Plymouth, still in the first decade of its 
feeble existence, the founding, within a day's journey, of 
this powerful colony, on ecclesiastical principles distinctly 
antagonistic to their own, was a momentous, even a for- 
midable fact. Critical, nay, vital questions emerged at 
once, which the subtlest churchcraft might have despaired 
of answering. They were answered, solved, harmonized, 
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•elf to me, being very far different from the common report 
that hath been spread of you touching that particular. But 
God's children must not look for less here below, and it 
is the great mercy of God that he strengthens them to go 
through with it. 

" I shall not need at this time to be tedious unto you, 
for, God willing, I purpose to see your face shortly. In 
the meantime I humbly take my leave of you, committing 
you to the Lord's blessed protection, and rest 

" Your assured loving friend and servant, 

" John Endicott." 

" The positive part of church reformation," which Hig- 
ginson and his companions had come into the wilderness 
to practice, appeared in a new light when studied under 
the new conditions. The question of separation from the 
general fellowship of English Christians, which had lain 
heavily on their consciences, was no longer a question; 
instead of it arose the question of separation from their 
beloved and honored fellow-Christians at Plymouth. The 
Act of Uniformity and the tyrannous processes by which 
it was enforced no longer existed for them. They were 
free to build the house of God simply according to the 
teaching of the divine Word. What form will the structure 
take? 

One of the first practical questions to emerge was the 
question by what authority their ministry was to be exer- 
cised. On one point they seem to have been quite clear. 
The episcopal ordination, which each of them had received 
in England, whatever validity it may have had in English 
law, gave them no authority in the church of God in Salem. 
Further, their appointment from the Company in London, 
although it was a regular commission from the constituted 
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church. Dr. Samuel Fuller, hastened to their relief. On 
what themes the discourse revolved between the Puritan 
governor just from England and the Separatist deacon 
already for so many years. an exile, and whither it tended, 
is manifested in a letter written soon after by Governor 
Endicott, of Salem, to Governor Bradford, of Plymouth, 
under date May 1 1 (= 21), 1629. The letter marks an 
epoch in the history of American Christianity : 
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landed on the beach at Salem the "messengers of the 
church at Plymouth." They came into the assembly. 
Governor Bradford at the head, and in the name of the 
Pilgrim church declared their " approbation and concur* 
rence," and greeted the new church, the first-bora in 
America, with " the right hand of fellowship.' 9 A thought- 
ful and devoted student declares this day's proceedings to 
be " the beginning of a distinctively American church his- 
tory/' l 

The immediate sequel of this transaction is characteris- 
tic and instructive. Two brothers, John and Samuel 
Browne, members of the council of the colony, took grave 
offense at this departure from the ways of the Church of 
England, and, joining to themselves others like-minded, 
set up separate worship according to the Book of Common 
Prayer. Being called to account before the governor for 
their schismatic procedure, they took an aggressive tone 
and declared that the ministers "were Separatists, and 
would be Anabaptists." The two brothers were illogical. 
The ministers had not departed from the Nationalist and 
anti -Separatist principles enunciated by Higginson from 
the quarter-deck of the " Talbot" What they had just 
done was to lay the foundations of a national church for 
the commonwealth that was in building. And the two 
brothers, trying to draw off a part of the people into their 
schism-shop, were Separatists, although they were doubt- 
less surprised to discover it. There was not the slightest 
hesitation on the governor's part as to the proper course 
to be pursued. " Finding those two brothers to be of 
high spirits, and their speeches and practices tending to 
mutiny and faction, the governor told them that New 
England was no place for such as they, and therefore he 
sent them both back for England at the return of the shios 
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the tame year" ' Neither then nor afterward was there 
any trace of doubt in the minds of the New England set- 
tlers, in going three thousand miles away into the seclu- 
sion of the wilderness, of theit indefeasible moral right to 
pick their own company. There was abundant opportu- 
nity for mistake and temptation to wrong-doing in the 
exercise of this right, but the right itself is so nearly self- 
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tablishment under which lets of molestation was suffered 
by dissenters, or more of actual encouragement given to 
rival sects, than under the New England theocracies. The 
Nationalist principle was exclusive ; the men who held it 
in New England (subject though they were to the tempta- 
tions of sectarian emulation and fanatic zeal) were large* 
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river valleys of Massachusetts and Connecticut were 
planted with towns, each self-governing as a pure democ- 
racy, each with its church and educated minister and its 
system of common schools. The two colleges at Cam- 
bridge and New Haven were busy with their appointed 
work of training young men to the service of God " in 
church or civil state." And this great and prosperous and 
intelligent population was, with inconsiderable exceptions, 
the unmingled progeny of the four thousand English 
families who, under stress of the tyranny of Charles Stuart 
and the persecution of William Laud, had crossed the sea 
in the twelve years from 1628 to 1640. 

The traditions of the fathers of New England had been 
piously cherished down to this third and fourth genera- 
tion. The model of an ideal state that had been set up 
had, meanwhile, been more or less deformed, especially 
in Massachusetts, by the interference of England; the 
dominance of the established churches had been slightly 
infringed by the growth here and there of dissenting 
churches, Baptist, Episcopalian, and Quaker; but the 
framework both of church and of state was wonderfully 
little decayed or impaired. The same simplicity in the 
outward order of worship was maintained ; the same form 
of high Calvinistic theology continued to be cherished as 
a norm of sound preaching tod as a vehicle of instruction 
to children. All things continued as they had been; and 
yet it would have been a most superficial observer who 
had failed to detect signs of approaching change. The 
disproportions of the Calvinistic system, exaggerated in 
the popular acceptation, as in the favorite " Day of Doom " 
of Michael Wigglesworth, forced the effort after practical 
readjustments. The magnifying of divine sovereignty in 
the saving of men, to the obscuring of human responsibility, 

the church's reprobation of respectable 



people who could testify of no experience of conversion, 
and yet did not wish to relinquish for themselves or their 
families their relation to the church. Out of the conflict 
between two aspects of theological truth, and the conflict 
between the Nationalist and the Separatist conceptions of 
the church, and especially out of the mistaken policy of 
restricting the civil franchise to church- members, came 
forth that device of the " Half-way Covenant " which 
provided for a hereditary quasi- membership in the church 
for worthy people whose lives were without scandal, and 
who, not having been subjects of an experience of con- 
scious conversion, were felt to be not altogether to blame 
for the fact. From the same causes came forth, and 
widely prevailed, the tenet of " Stoddardeanism," so called 
as originating in the pastoral work, and, It is said, in the 
personal experience, of Solomon Stoddard, the saintly 
minister of Northampton from 1669 till 1729, when he 
was succeeded by his colleague and grandson, Jonathan 
Edwards. It is the view that the Lord's Supper is insti- 
tuted as a means of regeneration as well as of sanctification, 
and that those who are consciously " in a natural condi- 
tion" ought not to be repelled, but rather encouraged to 
come to it. From the same causes, by natural sequence, 
came that so-called Arminianism ' which, instead of urging 
the immediate necessity and duty of conversion, was con- 
tent with commending a "diligent use of means," which 
might be the hopeful antecedent of that divine grace. 

1 The name, ipplieil it first is a stigma to the lilicraliring ichool of New 
England theology, may easily mislead if taken either In it* earlier hiitoric 
•ense or in the sense which it wu about to acquire in the Wcbleyan revival. 
The surprise of the eighteenth century New England theologian! at finding 
the word associated with intense fervor of preaching and of religion* experi- 
ence it expressed in the saying. " There is all the difference between a cold 
Arminian and a hot Armiman that there is between a cold potato and a hot 
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ecclesiastical, finds an experimental justification in the 
history of the neighbor colony of Rhode Island. No 
commonwealth can boast a nobler and purer name for its 
founder than the name of Roger Williams. Rhode Island, 
founded in generous reaction from the exclusiveness of 
Massachusetts, embodied the principle of " soul-liberty " 
in its earliest acts. The announcement that under its 
jurisdiction no man was to be molested by the civil power 
for his religious belief was a broad invitation to all who 
were uncomfortable under the neighboring theocracies. 1 
And the invitation was freely accepted. The companions 
of Williams were reinforced by the friends of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, some of them men of substance and weight of 
character. The increasing number of persons inclined to 
Baptist views found in Rhode Island a free and congenial 
atmosphere. Williams himself was not long in coming to 
the Baptist position and passing beyond it. The Qua- 
kers found Rhode Island a safe asylum from persecution, 
whether Puritan or Dutch. More disorderly and mis- 
chievous characters, withal, quartered themselves, unwel- 
come guests, on the young commonwealth, a thorn in its 
side and a reproach to Its principles. It became clear to 
Williams before his death that the declaration of individual 
rights and independence is not of itself a sufficient founda- 
tion for a state. The heterogeneous population failed to 
settle into any stable polity. After two generations the 
tyranny of Andros, so odious elsewhere in New England, 
was actually welcome as putting an end to the liberty that 
had been hardly better than anarchy. 

The results of the manner of the first planting on the 
growth of the church in Rhode Island were of a like sort. 
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There is no room for question that the material of a true 
church was there, in the person of faithful and consecrated 
disciples of Christ, and therefore there must have been 
gathering together in common worship and mutual edifi- 
cation. But the sense of individual rights and responsi- 
bilities seems to have overshadowed the love for the whole 
brotherhood of disciples. The condition of the church 
illustrated the Separatism of Williams reduced to the ab- 
surd There was feeble organization of Christians in knots 
and coteries. But sixty years passed before the building 
of the first house of worship in Providence, and at the end 
of almost a century " there had not existed in the whole 
colony more than eight or ten churches of any denomina- 
tion; and these were mostly in a very feeble and precarious 
state." * 

Meanwhile the inadequate compensations of a state of 
schism began to show themselves. In the absence of any 
organized fellowship of the whole there grew up, more than 
elsewhere, a mutual tolerance and even love among the 
petty sects, the lesson of which was learned where it was 
most needed. The churches of " the standing order " in 
Massachusetts not only admired but imitated " the peace 
and love which societies of different modes of worship en- 
tertained toward each other in Rhode Island." In 17 18, 
not forty years from the time when Baptist churches 
ceased to be religio illicita in Massachusetts, three fore- 
most pastors of Boston assisted in the ordination of a 
minister to the Baptist church, at which Cotton Mather 
preached the sermon, entitled " Good Men United. " It 
contained a frank confession of repentance for the persecu- 
tions of which the Boston churches had been guilty. 3 

1 Dr. J. G. Vote, " Congregationalism in Rhode Island," pp. 16, 53, 63. 

I ZM/., pp. $6, $7. M Good men, alas! have done such ill things as these. 

New England also has in former times done something of this aspect which 
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There is a double lesson to be learned from the history 
of these neighbor colonies : first, that a rigorously exclu- 
sive selection of men like-minded is the best seed for the 
first planting of a commonwealth in the wilderness ; sec- 
ondly, that the exclusiveness that is justified in the infancy 
of such a community cannot wisely, nor even righteously, 
nor even possibly, be maintained in its adolescence and 
maturity. The church-state of Massachusetts and New 
Haven was overthrown at the end of the first generation 
by external interference. If it had continued a few years 
longer it must have fallen of itself; but it lasted long 
enough to be the mold in which the civilization of the 
young States should set and harden. 
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CHAPTKR IX 

THE MIDDLE COLONIES: THE JERSEYS, DELAWARE, 

AND PENNSYLVANIA— THE QUAKER 

COLONIZATION— GEORGIA. 

THE bargainings and conveyancings, the confirmations 
and reclamations, the setting up and overturning, which, 
after the conquest of the New Netherlands, had the effect 
to detach the peninsula of New Jersey from the jurisdic- 
tion of New York, and to divide it for a time into two gov- 
ernments, belong to political history; but they had, of 
course, an important influence on the planting of the church 
in that territory. One result of them was a wide diversity 
of materials in the early growth of the church. 

Toward the end of the Dutch occupation, one lonely 
congregation had been planted in that region which, at a 
later time, when the Dutch church in America had awaked 
from its lethargy, was to become known as " the garden of 
the Dutch church." l 

After the extinction of the high theocracy of the New 
Haven Colony by the merger of it in Connecticut, a whole 
church and town, headed by the pastor, having secured 
such guaranty of their political liberty as the unstable gov- 
ernment of New Jersey was able to give, left the homes 
endeared to them by thirty years of toil and thrift, and 
liftincr the ark of the covenant bv the staves, set them- 
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eminent Quaker theologian, Robert Barclay. The Quaker 
regime continued, not always smoothly, till 1688, when It 
was extinguished by James II. at the end of bis perfidious 
campaigns against American liberties. 

This enterprise of the Quaker purchase and settlement 
of New Jersey brings upon the stage of American history 
the great apostle of Christian colonisation, William Perm. 
He came into relation to the New Jersey business as arbiter 
of some differences that arose between the two Friends who 
had bought West Jersey in partnership. He continued in 
connection with it when the Quaker combination had ex- 
tended itself by purchase over the whole Jersey peninsula, 
and he was a trusted counselor of the corporation, and the 
representative of its interests at court. Thus there grew 
more and more distinct before his peculiarly adventurous ■ 
and enterprising mind the vision of the immense possi- 
bilities, political, religious, and commercial, of American 
colonisation. With admirable business shrewdness com* 
bined with courtly tact, he canceled an otherwise hopeless 
debt from the crown in consideration of the concession to 
him of a domain of imperial wealth and dimensions, with 
practically unlimited rights of jurisdiction. At once he 
put into exercise the advantages and opportunities which 
were united in him so as never before in the promoter of 
a like enterprise, and achieved a success speedy and splen- 
did beyond all precedent. 

The providential preparations for this great enterprise 
— " the Holy Experiment," as Penn delighted to call it- 
had been visibly in progress In England for not more than 
the third part of a century. It was not the less divine 
for being wholly logical and natural, that, just when the 
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break forth. Puritanism wu the last expression of that 
appeal from the church to the Scriptures, from existing 
traditions of Christianity to its authentic original docu- 
ments, which Is the essence of Protestantism. In Puritan- 
ism, reverence for the Scriptures is exaggerated to the 
point of superstition. The doctrine that God of old had 
spoken by holy men was supplemented by the pretension 
that God had long ago ceased so to speak and never 
would so speak again. The claim that the Scriptures 
contain a sufficient guide to moral duty and religious 
truth was exorbitantly stretched to include the last details 
of church organisation and worship, and the minute direc- 
tion of political and other secular affairs. In many a case 
the Scriptures thus applied did highly ennoble the polity 
and legislation of the Puritans.' In other cases, not a few, 
the Scriptures, perverted from their true- purpose and 
wrested by a vicious and conceited exegesis, were brought 
into collision with the law written on the heart. The Bible 
was used to contradict the moral sense. It was high time 
for the Quaker protest, and it was inevitable that this pro- 
test should be extravagant and violent. 

In their bold reassertion of the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, that his light "lighteth every man who cometli 
into the world," it is not strange that the first Quakers 
should sometimes have lost sight of those principles the 
enunciation of which gives such a character of sober sanity 
to the apostolic teachings on this subject— that a divine 

l Set ih» vindication •( the act of the New Haven colonlit* In winning 
the liwi of Motet u the statute-book of the colony. In the " Thirteen Hit- 
torical Discourse* of L. Bacon," pp. I9"3*i " The creates! and IxjlJe.t im- 
provement which has been made In criminal Jurisprudence by any one att 
ilnce the dark ages was that which was made by our faiheri when they deter- 
mined ' that the judicial laws of God, at they were delivered by Mono, and 



influence on the mind does not discharge one from the 
duty of self-control, but that " the spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets " ; that the divine inworking 
does not suspend nor supersede man's volition and activ- 
ity, but that it behooves man to " work, because God 
worketh in him to will and to work." The lapse from 
these characteristically Christian principles into the en- 
thusiastic, fanatic, or heathen conception of inspiration has 
been a perpetually recurring incident in the history of the 
church in all ages, and especially in times of deep and 
earnest spiritual feeling. But in the case of the Quaker 
revival it was attended most conspicuously by its evil con- 
sequences, Half-crazy or more than half-crazy adven- 
turers and hysterical women, taking up fantastical missions 
in the name of the Lord, and never so happy as when they 
felt called of God to some peculiarly outrageous course of 
behavior, associated themselves with sincere and consci- 
entious reformers, adding to the unpopularity of the new 
opinions the odium justly due to their own misdemeanors. 
But the prophet whose life and preaching had begun the 
Quaker Reformation was not found wanting in the gifts 
which the case required. Like other great religious 
founders, George Fox combined with profound religious 
conviction a high degree of tact and common sense and 
the faculty of organization. While the gospel of "the 
Light that lighteth every man " was speeding with won- 
derful swiftness to the ends of the earth, there was grow- 
ing in the hands of the founder the framework of a discipline 
by which the elements of disorder should be controlled. 1 
The result was a firmly articulated organization compacted 
by common faith and zeal and mutual love, and by the 
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external pressure of fierce persecution extending through* 
out the British empire on both sides of the ocean. 

Entering into continental Europe, the Quaker Reforma- 
tion found itself anticipated in the progress of religious 
history. The protests of the Anabaptists against what 
they deemed the shortcomings of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion had been attended with far wilder extravagances 
than those of the early Quakers, and had been repressed 
with ruthless severity. . But the political and militant 
Anabaptists were succeeded by communities of mild and 
inoffensive non-resistants, governing themselves by a nar- 
row and rigorous discipline, and differing from the order 
of Quakers mainly at this point, that whereas the Quakers 
rejected all sacraments, these insisted strenuously on their 
own views of Baptism and the Supper, and added to them 
the ordinance of the Washing of Feet These communi- 
ties were to be found throughout Protestant Europe, from 
the Alps to the North Sea, but were best known in Hol- 
land and Lower Germany, where they were called Men- 
nonites, from the priest, Menno Simons, who, a hundred 
years before George Fox, had enunciated the same prin- 
ciples of duty founded on the strict interpretation of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

The combination of circumstances to promote the " Holy 
Experiment " of William Penn is something prodigious. 
How lie could be a petted favorite at the shameful court 
of the last two Stuarts, while his brethren throughout the 
realm were languishing under persecution, is a fact not in 
itself honorable, but capable of being honorably explained ; 
and both the persecution and the court favor helped on 
his enterprise. The time was opportune; the period of 
tragical uncertainty in colonization was past; emigration 
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gantly accomplished young courtier, holding u his own 
the richest domain that could be carved out of a continent, 
who was at the same time brother, in unaffected humility 
and unbounded generosity, in a great fraternity bound 
together by principles of ascetic self-denial and devotion 
to the kingdom of God? 

Penn's address inviting colonists to his new domain 
announced the outlines cf his scheme. His great powers 
of jurisdiction were held by him only to be transferred to 
the future inhabitants in a free and righteous government. 
" I purpose," said he, conscious of the magnanimity of the 
intention, " for the matters of liberty, I purpose that 
which is extraordinary — to leave myself and successors 
no power of doing mischief, that the will of one man may 
not hinder the good of a whole country;" and added, in 
language which might have fallen from his intimate friend, 
Algernon Sidney, but was fully expressive of his own 
views, " It is the great end of government to support 
power in reverence with the people, and to secure the 
people from the abuse of power; for liberty without obe- 
dience is confusion, and obedience without liberty is slav- 
ery." ' With assurances of universal civil and religious 
liberty in conformity with these principles, he offered land 
at forty shillings for a hundred acres, subject to a small 
quit-rent 

Through the correspondence of the Friends' meetings, 
these proposals could be brought to the attention of many 
thousands of people, sifted and culled by persecution, the 
best stuff for a colony in all the United Kingdom. The 
response was immediate, Within a year three ship-loads 
uf emigrants went out. The next year Penn himself went 
with a company of a hundred, and stayed long enough to 
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sometimes in actual hermitage, as in the ravines of the 
Wissahickon. But the most important contribution of 
this kind came from the suffering villages of the Rhenish 
Palatinate ravaged with fire and sword by the French 
armies in 1688. So numerous were the fugitives from the 
Palatinate that the name of Palatine came to be applied 
in general to German refugees, from whatever region. This 
migration of the German sects (to be distinguished from 
the later migration from the established Lutheran and 
Reformed churches) furnished the material for that curious 
"Pennsylvania Dutch" population which for more than 
two centuries has lain encysted, so to speak, in the body 
politic and ecclesiastic of Pennsylvania, speaking a bar- 
barous jargon of its own, and refusing to assimilate with 
the surrounding people. 

It was the rough estimate of Dr. Franklin that colonial 
Pennsylvania was made up of one third Quakers, one third 
Germans, and one third miscellaneous. The largest item 
under this last head was the Welsh, most of them Qua- 
kers, who had been invited by Penn with the promise of 
a separate tract of forty thousand acres in which to main- 
tain their own language, government, and institutions. 
Happily, the natural and patriotic longing of these immi- 
grants for a New Wales on this side the sea was not to be 
realized. The " Welsh Barony " became soon a mere geo- 
graphical tradition, and the whole strength of this fervid 
and religious people enriched the commonwealth. 1 

Several notable beginnings of church history belong to 
the later part of the period under consideration. 

An interesting line of divergence from the current teach- 
ings of the Friends was led, toward the end of the seven- 
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Parishes, seemingly well equipped, fell into a " deplorable 
condition " ; churches were closed and parishes dwindled 
away. About the year 1 724 Governor Keith reported to 
the Bishop of London that outside the city there were 
" twelve or thirteen little edifices, at times supplied by one 
or other of the poor missionaries sent from the society." 
Nearly all that had been gained by the Episcopal Church 
in Pennsylvania, where the " Venerable Society M had 
maintained at times forty-seven missionaries and twenty- 
four central stations, was wiped out by the Revolutionary 
War.i 

Another great beginning that comes within the field of 
vision in the first four decades of the eighteenth century 
is the planting of the great national churches of Germany. 
We have observed the migration of the minor sects of 
Germany — so complete, in some cases, that the entire sect 
was transplanted, leaving no representative in the father- 
land. In the mixed multitude of refugees from the Palat- 
inate and other ravaged provinces were many belonging 
both to the Lutheran and to the Reformed churches, as 
well as some Catholics. But they were scattered as sheep 
having no shepherd. The German Lutheran and Re- 
formed immigration was destined to attain by and by to 
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but so late was the considerable 
10 tardy and inefficient the attention 
a by the mother churches, that the 
of the Reformed Church dates only 
|of the Lutheran Church from 1760. 1 
of the Moravians began in Pennsyl- 
In general it may be said that the 
urch was affected only indirectly by 



i its consequences, both religious and 
t beginnings in the early part of the 
Ivas the first flow of the swelling tide 
I immigration. Already, in 1669, an 
Matthew Hill, persuaded to the 
cr, was ministering to " many of the 
Jin Maryland; and in 1683 an appeal 
fth presbytery of Laggan had brought 
pt sturdy and fearless man of God, 
successful defense in 1707, when 
Mew York by that unsavory de- 
, Lord Cornbury, gave assur- 



not until 1718 that this migration began in earnest. As 
early as 1 725 James Logan, the Scotch- Irish- Quaker gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, speaking in the spirit of prophecy, 
declares that " it looks as if Ireland were to send nit tier 
inhabitants hither; if they continue to come they will 
make themselves proprietors of the province." It was a 
broad-spread, rich alluvium superimposed upon earlier 
strata of immigration, out of which was to spring the 
sturdy growth of American Presbyterianism, as well as of 
other Christian organizations. But by 1730 it was only 
the turbid and feculent flood that was visible to most 
observers; the healthful and fruitful growth was yet lo 
come. 1 

The colony of Georgia makes its appearance among the 
thirteen British colonics in America, in 1733, as one born 
out of due time. But no colony of all the thirteen had a 
more distinctly Christian origin than this. The founda- 
tions of other American commonwealths had been laid in 
faith and hope, but the ruling motive of the founding of 
Georgia was charity, and that is the greatest of these 
three. The spirit which dominated in the measures taken 
» R. E. Thompson, "The Presbyterian Churches," pp. M-29; S. S. 
Green, " The Scotch-Irish in America," paper l>e(ore the American Antiqua- 
rian Society, April, 1895. " The great hulk of the emigrants came to this 
Country at two distinct periods of time: the first from 1718 to the middle of 
the century, the second (mm 1771 to 1773. ... In consequence of the 
famine of 1740 and 1741, it is staled th.it for several years afterward 11,000 
emigrants annual!) kft Ul-lii for ilie American plantation! ; while from 1771 
to 1773 the whole emigration from Ulster is estimated at 30,000, of whom 
10,000 are weavers" (Green, p. 7). The companies that come In New 
England in 1718 were mainly absorbed !>y the Congregationalism of that 
region (Thompson, p. 15). The church founded in Boston by the Irish 
Presbyterians came in course of time lu have for its pastor the eminent 
William Ellcry Chinning (Green, p. 11). Since the organiration of the 
annual Scotch'Irish Congress in 1SR11. the literature of this subject has become 
copious. (See " Bibliographical Note " at the end of Mr. Green's pamphlet.) 
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for the beginning of the enterprise was embodied in one 
of the mott interesting personages of the dreary eighteenth 
century— General James Oglethorpe. His eventful life 
covered the greater part of the eighteenth century, but in 
some of the leading traits of his character and incidents of 
his career he was rather a man of the nineteenth. At the 
age of twenty-one he was already a veteran of the army 
of Prince Eugene, having served with honorable distinc- 
tion on the staff of that great commander. Returning to 
England, in 1 722 he entered Parliament, and soon attained 
what in that age was the almost solitary distinction of a 
social reformer. He procured the appointment of a special 
committee to investigate the condition of the debtors' 
prisons; and the shocking revelations that ensued led to a 
beginning of reformation of the cruel and barbarous laws 
of England concerning imprisonment for debt. But being 
of the higher type of reformers, he was not content with 
such negative work. He cherished and elaborated a scheme 
that should open a new career for those whose ill success 
in life had subjected them to the pains and the ignominy 
due to criminals. It was primarily for such as these that 
he projected the colony of Georgia. But to a mind like 
his the victims of injustice in every land were objects of 
practical sympathy. His colony should be an asylum for 
sufferers from religious persecution from whatever quarter. 
The enterprise was organized avowedly as a work of char- 
ity. The territory was vested in trustees, who should 
receive no pay or emolument for their services. Ogle- 
thorpe himself gave his unpaid labor as military and 
civil head of the colony, declining to receive in return so 
much as a settler's allotment of land. An appropriation 
of ten thousand pounds was made by Parliament for the 
promotion of the work — the only government subsidy 
ever granted to an American colony. With eager and 
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and beauty of the ordination service with which a pastor 
was set over the Moravian settlement by Bishop Nitsch* 
mann. During the twenty-two months of Us service in 
Georgia, through the ascetic toils and privations which he 
inflicted on himself and tried to inflict on others, he seems 
as one whom the law has taken severely in hand to lead 
him to Christ It was after his return from America, 
among the Moravians, first at London and afterward on a 
visit to Herrnhut, that he was " taught the way of the 
Lord more perfectly/ 9 * 

The three shipmates, the Wesleys and Bishop Nitsch- 
mann, did not remain long together. Nitschmann soon 
returned to Germany to lead a new colony of his brethren 
to Pennsylvania ; Charles Wesley remained for four months 
at Frederica, and then recrossed the ocean, weary of the 
hardness of the people's hearts ; and, except for the pain- 
ful and humiliating discipline which was preparing him to 
" take the whole world to be his parish," it had been well 
for John Wesley if he had returned with his brother. 
Never did a really great and good man act more like a 
fool than he did in his Georgia mission. The priestly arro- 
gance with which he attempted to enforce his crotchets of 
churchmanship on a mixed community in the edge of the 
wilderness culminated at last in his hurling the thunder- 
bolts of excommunication at a girl who had jilted him, 
followed by his slipping away from the colony between 
two days, with an indictment for defamation on record 



l The beautiful story_of the processional progress of the Salzburg exiles 
which shows *tnat lhat "learned author did not distinguish the Salzburgers 



across the continent of Europe is well told by Dr. Jacobs, " History of the 
Lutherans," pp. 153-15$, with a copious, extract from Bancroft, vol. iii., 
that that learned 



from the Moravians. I he account 01 ttie snip 's company in tne storm, in 
Dr. Jacobs'* tenth chapter, is full of interest. There is « pathetic probability 
in his suggestion that in the hymn " Jesus, lover of mv soul, we have 
Charles wetley's reminiscence of those scenes of peril and terror. For this 
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CHAPTER X, 

THE AMERICAN CHURCH ON THE EVE OF THE GREAT 
AWAKENING— A GENERAL VIEW. 

By the end of one hundred yean from die settlement 
of Massachusetts important changes had come upon the 
chain of colonies along the Atlantic seaboard in America. 
In the older colonies the people had been born on the soil 
at two or three generations' remove from the original col- 
onists, or belonged to a later stratum of migration super- 
imposed upon the first The exhausting toil and privations 
of the pioneer had been succeeded by a good measure of 
thrift and comfort There were yet bloody campaigns to 
be fought out against the ferocity and craft of savage 
enemies wielded by the strategy of Christian neighbors; 
but the severest stress of the Indian wars was passed. In 
different degrees and according to curiously diverse types, 
the institutions of a Christian civilization were becoming 
settled. 

In the course of this hundred years the political organ- 
ization of these various colonies had been drawn into an 
approach to uniformity. In every one of them, excepting 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, the royal or proprietary 
government was represented by a governor and his staff, 
appointed from England, and furnishing a point of con- 
tact which was in everv case and all the time a mint of 
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collision of theie principles with the sturdy individualism 
that had been accepted from the Separatists of Plymouth 
was inevitable. It came when the " standing order " en- 
countered the Baptist and the Quaker conscience. It came 
again when the missionaries of the English established 
church, with singular unconsciousness of the humor of the 
situation, pleaded the sacred right of dissenting and the es- 
sential injustice of compelling dissenters to support the 
parish church. 1 The protest may have been illogical, but 
it was made effective by "arguments of weight," backed 
by all the force of the British government. The cxclusivc- 
ness of the New England theocracies, already relaxed in 
its application (o other sects, was thenceforth at an end. 
The severity of church establishment In New England was 
so far mitigated as at last to put an actual premium on 
dissent. Holding still that every citizen is bound to aid 
in maintaining the institutions of public worship, it relieved 
any one of his assessment for the support of the parish 
church upon his filing a certificate that he was contribut- 
ing to the support of another congregation, thus providing 
that any disaffection to the church of the town must be 
organized and active. It was the very euthanasia of es- 
tablishment. But the state-church and church-state did 
not cease to be until they had accomplished that for New 
England which has never been accomplished elsewhere in 
America — the dividing of the settled regions into definite 

> One is touched by the plaintive grief or the Rev. Mr. Muirson, who has 
come from the established church of England to make proselytes from the 
established churches of Connecticut. He write* to the " S. I'. G-," without 
a thought of caning any reflections upon hit patrons : " It would require 
niore lime than you would willingly liestow on these Lines, to express huw 
rigidly and severely they treat our People, by taking their Estate by distress 
when they do not willingly pay to support their Ministers" ("Digest of 
S. P. G. Records," p. 43). The pathos of the situation is intensified when 
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all Naw England outside of Rhode Island there ate in 
1730 only six Baptist churches, including (an honorable 
item) two Indian churches on the islands o( Martha's 
Vineyard and Nantucket 1 

The other departure from the N standing order " was at 
this date hardly more extensive. The early planting of 
Episcopalian churches in Maine and New Hampshire, with 
generous patronage and endowment, had languished and 
died In 1679 there was no Episcopal minister in all New 
England. In 170s were begun the energetic and richly 
supported missions of the "S. P. G." At the end of 
twenty-eight years there were in Rhode Island four Epis- 
copalian churches ; in Massachusetts, three, two of them 
in the city of Boston ; in Connecticut, three. 1 But in the 
last-named colony an incident had occurred, having appar- 
ently no intimate connection with the " Venerable Soci- 
ety's " missions, but charged with weighty, and on the 
whole beneficent, consequences for the future of the king- 
dom of Christ in America. 

The incident was strikingly parallel to that of seventy 
years before, when the president of Harvard College an- 
nounced his acceptance of Baptist principles. The day 
after the Yale commencement in September, 1722, a mod- 
est and respectful paper was presented to the trustees of 
the college, signed by Rector Timothy Cutler and Tutor 
Brown (who constituted the entire faculty of the college) 
and by five pastors of good standing in the Connecticut 
churches. . Two other pastors of note were named as 
assenting to the paper, although not subscribing it. It 
seemed a formidable proportion of the Connecticut clergy. 
The purport of the paper was to signify that the signers 

» Newman, " Baptist Churches in the United States," pp. 197, 198, 231. 
• Tiffany. " Protestant Episcopal Church," chaps, iv., v. ; C. F. Adams, 



were doubtful of the validity, or persuaded of the Invalid- 
ity, of presbyterial as distinguished from episcopal ordina- 
tion. The matter was considered with the gravity which 
it merited, and a month later, at the time of the meeting 
of the colonial legislature, was made the subject of a public 
discussion, presided over with great dignity and amenity 
by Governor Gurdon Saltonstall, formerly pastor of the 
church in New London. The result was that, of the seven 
pastors assenting to the paper of the two college men, 
only two adhered to them ; but one of these two was that 
able and excellent Samuel Johnson, whose later career as 
president of King's College in New York, as well as the 
career of his no less distinguished son, is an ornament to 
American history both of church and state. 

This secession, small in number, but weighty in charac- 
ter, was of course a painful shock to the hitherto unbroken 
unity of the church and clergy of Connecticut. But it 
was not quite like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. It had 
been immediately preceded by not a little conference and 
correspondence with Connecticut pastors on the one hand, 
and on the other hand with representatives of the powerful 
and wealthy Propagation Society, on the question of sup- 
port to be received from England for those who should se- 
cede. Its prior antecedents reached farther back into his- 
tory. The Baptist convictions of the president of Harvard 
in 1650 were not more clearly in line with the individual- 
ism of the Plymouth Separatists than the scruples of the 
rector of Yale in 1722 were in line with the Nationalism 
of Higginson and Winthrop. This sentiment, especially 
strong in Connecticut, had given rise to much study as to 
the best form of a colonial church constitution; and the 
results of this had recently been embodied (in 1 708) in the 
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was the Presbyterians. These were represented, at the 
opening of the eighteenth century, by that forerunner 
of the Scotch-Irish immigration, Francis Makemie. The 
arrest and imprisonment of Makemie in 1 706, under the 
authority of Lord Cornbury, for the offense of preaching 
the gospel without a license from the government, his 
sturdy defense and his acquittal, make an epoch in the 
history of religious liberty in America, and a perceptible 
step in the direction of American political liberty and 
independence. 

The immense volume and strength of the Scotch-Irish 
immigration had hardly begun to be perceptible in New 
York as early as 1730. The total strength of the Presby- 
terian Church in 1705 was organized in Philadelphia into 
a solitary presbytery containing six ministers. In 1717, 
the number having grown to seventeen, the one presbytery 
was divided into four, which constituted a synod ; and one 
of the four was the presbytery of New York and New 
Jersey. But it was observed, at least it might have been 
observed, that the growing Presbyterianism of this north- 
ernmost region was recruited mainly from old England 
and from New England — a fact on which were to depend 
important consequences in later ecclesiastical history. 

The chief increment of the presbytery of New York and 
New Jersey was in three parts, each of them planted from 
New England. The churches founded from New Haven 
Colony in the neighborhood of Newark and Elizabeth- 
town, and the churches founded by Connecticut settlers 
on Long Island when this was included in the jurisdiction 
of Connecticut, easily and without serious objection con- 
formed their organization to the Presbyterian order. The 
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shall do well to ask whether It Is not rather a reversion to 
type. 3. Those who grow up in a solidly united Christian 
community are in a fair way to be trained in the simplicity 
of the gospel, and not in any specialties of controversy 
with contending or competing sects. Members of the 
parish churches of New England going west had an advan- 
tage above most others, in that they could go simply as 
representatives of the church of Christ, and not of a sect 
of the church, or of one side of some controversy in which 
they had never had occasion to interest themselves. 4. 
The principle of congregational independency, not so 
much inculcated as acted on in New England, carries with 
it the corollary that a congregation may be Presbyterian 
or Episcopalian or Methodist, if it judges best, without 
thereby giving the individual Christian any justification 
for secession or schism. 5. The change, in the westward 
movement of Christian civilization, from the congrega- 
tional order to the classical, coincides with the change in 
the frame of civil polity from town government to county 
government In the beginning the civil state in New 
England was framed after the model of the church. 1 It 
is in accordance with the common course of church history 
that when the people were transported from the midst of 
pure democracies to the midst of representative republics 
their church institutions should take on the character of the 
environment. 
Tha other factors of the religious life of New York re- 
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Anne's government, with a distinct understanding between 
the right hand and the left, took active measures to pro- 
mote the migration of Protestant refugees from all parts 
of Germany to the English colonies in America. In the 
year 1709 a great company of these unhappy exiles, com- 
monly called " poor Palatines " from the desolated region 
whence many of them had been driven out, were dropped, 
helpless and friendless, in the wilderness of Schoharie 
County, and found themselves there practically in a state 
of slavery through their ignorance of the country and its 
language. There were few to care for their souls. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was promptly 
in the field, with its diligent missionaries and its ignoble 
policy of doing the work of Christ and humanity with a 
shrewd eye to the main chance of making proselytes to its 
party. 1 With a tardiness which it is difficult not to speak 
of as characteristic, after the lapse of twenty-one years the 
classis of Amsterdam recognized its responsibility for this 
multitude of wandering sheep; and at last, in 1793, the 
German Reformed Church had so far emancipated itself 
from its bondage to the old-country hierarchy as to as- 
sume, almost a century too late, the cure of these poor 
souls. But this migration added little to the religious life 
of the New York Colony, except a new element of diversity 
to a people already sufficiently heterogeneous. The greater 
part of these few thousands gladly found their way to the 
more hospitable colony of Pennsylvania, leaving traces of 
themselves in family names scattered here and there, and 
in certain local names, like that of Palatine Bridge. 

The general impression left on the mind by this survey 
of the Christian people of New York in 1 730 is of a mass 
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of almost hopelessly incongruous materials, out of which 
the brooding Spirit of God shall by and by bring forth the 
unity of a new creation. 

The population of the two Jerseys continued to bear the 
character impressed on it by the original colonization. 
West Jersey was- predominantly Quaker; East Jersey 
showed in its institutions of church and school the marks 
made upon it by the mingling of Scotch and Yankee. But 
there was one point at which influences had centered 
which were to make New Jersey the seed-plot of a new 
growth of church life for the continent. 

The intolerable tyranny of Lord Cornbury in New York, 
at the beginning of the century, had driven many of the 
Dutch Christians of that colony across the Hudson. The 
languishing vine throve by transplanting. In the congenial 
neighborhood of the Calvinists of Scotland and New Eng- 
land the cluster of churches in the region of New Bruns- 
wick came to be known as " the garden of the Dutch 
church." To this region, bearing a name destined to 
great honor in American church history, came from Hol- 
land, in 1 720, Domine Theodore J. Frelinghuysen. The 
fervor and earnestness of his preaching, unwonted in 
that age, wakened a religious feeling in his own con- 
gregation, which overflowed the limits of a single parish 
and became as one of the streams that make glad the city 
of God. 

In the year 17 18 there arrived at the port of Philadel- 
phia an Irishman, William Tennent, with his four sons, the 
eldest a boy of fifteen. He was not a Scotch-Irishman, 
but an English-Irishman — a clergyman of the established 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Ireland. He lost no time 
in connecting himself with the Presbyterian synod of 
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There is nothing in the personal duty of non-resistance 
of evil, as inculcated in the New Testament, that conflicts 
with the functions of the civil governor— even the function 
of bearing the sword as God's minister. Rather, each of 
these is the complement and counterpart of the other. 
Among the early colonial governors no man wielded the 
sword of the ruler more effectively than the Quaker Arch- 
dale in the Carolinas. It is when this law of personal duty 
is assumed as the principle of public government that the 
order of society is inverted, and the function of the magis- 
trate is inevitably taken up by the individual, and the old 
wilderness law of blood-revenge is reinstituted. The legis- 
lation of William Penn involved no abdication of the power 
of the sword by the civil governor. The enactment, 
however sparing, of capital laws conceded by implication 
every point that is claimed by Christian moralists in justi- 
fication of war. But it is hardly to be doubted that the 
tendency of Quaker politics so to conduct civil government 
as that it shall " resist not evil " is responsible for some of 
the strange paradoxes in the later history of Pennsylvania. 
The commonwealth was founded in good faith on principles 
of mutual good will with the Indians and tender regard 
for Indian rights, of religious liberty and interconfessional 
amity, and of a permanent peace policy. Its history has 
been characterized, beyond that of other States, by foul 
play toward the Indians and protracted Indian wars, by 
acrimonious and sometimes bloody sectarian conflicts, by 
obstinate insurrections against public order, 1 and by cruel 
and exterminating war upon honest settlers, founded on a 
mere open question of title to territory.' J 



1 Fiihcr, " The Miking of Pewit ylvunii," pp. 166-169, 174. 
* ll ii not euy to define the pemliarity of Pcnn'i Indian 
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The failure of Quakerism is even more conspicuous con- 
sidered as a church discipline. There is a charm as of 
apostolic simplicity and beauty in its unassuming hierarchy 
of weekly, monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings, cor- ' 
responding by epistles and by the visits of traveling 
evangelists, which realizes the type of the primitive church 
presented in "The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles/ 1 
But it was never able to outgrow, in the large and free 
field to which it was transplanted, the defects incident to 
its origin in a protest and a schism. It never learned to 
commend itself to men as a church for all Christians, and 
never ceased to be, even in its own consciousness, a coterie 
of specialists. Penn, to be sure, in his youthful overzeal, 
had claimed exclusive and universal rights for Quakerism 
as " the alone good way of life and salvation," all religions, 
faiths, and worships besides being "in the darkness of 
apostasy." 1 But after the abatement of that wonderful 

thing quite unprecedented in this respect. The fact is that this measure of 
virtue was common to the English colonists generally, and eminently to the 
New England colonists. A good example of the ordinary cant of historical 
writers on this subject is found in " The Making of Pennsylvania/' p. 238. 
The writer says of the Connecticut Puritans: "They occupied the land by 
squatter sovereignty. ... It seemed like a pleasant place ; they wanted it. 
They were the saints, and the saints, as we ail know, shall inherit the earth. 
. . . Having originally acquired their land simply by taking it, . . . they 
naturally grew up with rather liberal views as to their right to any additional 
territory that pleased their fancy." No purchase by Penn was made with 
more scrupulous regard to the rights of the Indians than the purchases by 
which the settlers of Connecticut acquired title to their lands ; but I know of 
no New England precedent for the somewhat Punic piece of sharp practice 
by which the metes and bounds of one of the Pennsylvania purchases were 
laid down. 

The long exemption of Pennsylvania from trouble with the Indians seems 
to be due to the fact that an exceptionally mild, considerate, and conscientious 
body of settlers was confronted with a tribe of savages thoroughly subdued 
and cowed in recent conflicts with enemies lx>th red and white. It seems 
clear, also, that the exceptional ferocity of the forty year* of uninterrupted 
war with the Indians that ensued was due in nart to the long dereliction by 
the Quaker government of it* duty of protecting its citizens and punishing 
murder, robbery, and arson when committed by its copper-colored subjects. 

1 Penn's "Truth Kxalted M faudtcd in " Kncvclonaedia Britannic*." voL 
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in the legislature and In the vestries, if not to starve out 
the vermin, at least to hold them in some sort of subjection 
to the power of the purse. The struggle was one of the 
antecedents of the War of Independence, and the vestries 
of the Virginia parishes, with their combined ecclesiastical 
and civil functions, became a training-school for some of 
the statesmen of the Revolution. 

In the general dereliction of churchly care for the people 
of the Southern colonies, on the part of those who pro- 
fessed the main responsibility for it, the duty was under- 
taken, in the face of legal hindrances, by earnest Chris- 
tians of various names, whom the established clergy vainly 
affected to despise. The Baptists and the Presbyterians, 
soon to be so powerfully prevalent throughout the South, 
were represented by a few scattered congregations. But 
the church of the people of the South at thir period seems 
to have been the Quaker meeting, and the ministry the 
occasional missionary who, bearing credentials from some 
yearly meeting, followed in the pioneer footsteps of George 
Fox, and went from one circle of Friends to another, 
through those vast expanses of thinly settled territory, to 
revive and confirm and edify. The early fervors of the 
Society were soon spent. Its work was strangely unstable. 
The proved defects of it as a working system were grave. 
The criticism of George Keith seems justified by the event 
—Its candle needed a candlestick. But no man can truly 
write the history of the church of Christ in the United 
States without giving honor to the body which for so long 
a time and over so vast an area bore the name and testi- 

Those who are burdened with regret over the long delay of the American 
Protestant episcopate may find no small consolation in pondering the aues- 
tion, what kind of an outfit of bishops, with canons attached, might have 
been hoped for from Sir Robert Walpole or Lord Bate? On the whole, at 
this point the American Episcopal Church is in the habit of pitying itself too 
much. It has something to be thankful for* 



tnooy of Jesus almost alone; and no man can read the 
journeys and labors of John Woolman, mystic and ascetic 
saint, without recognizing that he and others like-minded 
were nothing less than true apostles of the Lord Jesus. 

One impression made by this general survey of the 
colonies is that of the absence of any sign of unity among 
the various Christian bodies in occupation. One corner 
of the great domain. New England, was thickly planted 
with homogeneous churches in mutual fellowship. One 
order of Christians, the Quakers, had at least a framework 
of organization conterminous with the country. In general 
there were only scattered members of a Christian commu- 
nity, awaiting the inbreathing of some quickening spirit- 
ual influence that should bring bone to its bone and erect 
the whole into a living church. 

Another and very gratifying impression from the story 
thus far is the general fidelity of the Christian colonists in 
•he work of the gospel among the heathen Indians. There 
was none of the colonies that did not make profession of 
a zealous purpose for the Christianizing of the savages; 
and it is only just to say, in the face of much Unjust ami 
evil talk, that there was none that did not give proof of its 
sincerity. In Virginia, the Puritans Whitaker and Thomas 
Dale; in Maryland, the earliest companies of Jesuit mis- 
sionaries; Campanius among the Swedish Lutherans; 
Megapolensis among the Dutchmen, and the Jesuit martyr 
Jogues in the forests of New York; in New England, not 
only John Eliot and Roger Williams and the Mayhem, 
but many a village pastor like Fitch of Norwich and Pier- 
son of Branford, were distinguished in the first generation 
by their devotion to this duty. 1 The succession of faithful 
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ssionaries has never failed from that day to this. The 
rge expectations of the churches are indicated by the 
•ection of one of the earliest buildings at Harvard College 
x the use of Indian students. At William and Mary 
Jollege not less than seventy Indian students at one time 
sre said to have been gathered for an advanced education. 
It was no fault of the colonial churches that these earnest 
and persistent efforts yielded small results. " We discover 
a strange uniformity of feature in the successive failures. 
• • . Always, just when the project seemed most hopeful, 
an indiscriminate massacre of missionaries and converts 
together swept the enterprise out of existence. The ex- 
perience of all was the same." l 

It will be a matter of growing interest, as we proceed, 
to trace the relation of the American church to negro 
slavery. 

It is a curious fact, not without some later analogies, 

William Perm. Could this be due to the Quaker faith in the sufficiency of 
" the Light that lighteneth every man that tomcth into the world"? 

The tyne of theology and method of instruction used by some of the earliest 
laborers in this field left something to be desired in point of adaptedness to 
the savage mind. Without irreverence to the great name of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, there is room for doubt whether he wo* just the man for the Stock* 
bridge Indians. In the case of the Rev. Abraham Piers on, of liranford, in 
New Haven Colony, afterward founder of Newark, we have an illustration 
both of his good intentions and of hi* methods, which were not so good, in 
"Some Helps for the Indians: Shewing them hoio to Improve their Natural 
Reason , to A now the True Coil and the Christian Religion,* 9 This catechism 
Is printed in the. Indian language with an English version interlined. 

''(?. I low do you prove that there is but one true God ? 

"An, Because the reason why singular things of the same kind are mul. 
tlplled is not to be found in the nature of God ; for the rennon why such like 
things are multiplied In from the fruitfulncts of their causes: but God hath 
no cause of his being, but is of himself. Therefore he is one." (And so on 
through seeondly and thirdly.) 

Pereontra, a sermon to the Stockbridge Indians by the most ponderous of the 
metaphysical preachers of New Kngland, Samuel Hopkins, is beautifully sim- 
ple and childlike. It is given in full in Kirk's " Life of Hopkins," pp. 46-49. 

* McConnell, "History of the American Kpiscopal Church," p. 7. The 
statement calls for qualification in detail, but the general fact is unmistakable. 
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days of antislavery agitation, when Cotton Mather, In his 
" Essays to Do Good," spoke of the injustice of slavery in 
terms such that his little book had to be expurgated by 
the American Tract Society to accommodate it to the 
degenerate conscience of a later day, and when the town 
of Boston in 1701 took measures "to put a period to ne- 
groes being slaves." Such endeavors after universal justice 
and freedom, on the part of the Christians of New England, 
thwarted by the insatiable greed of British traders and 
politicians, were not to cease until, with the first enlarge- 
ment of independence, they should bring forth judgment 
to victory. 

■ 

The voice of New England was echoed from Pennsyl- 
vania. The Mennonites of Germantown, in 1688, framed 
in quaint and touching language their petition for the 
abolition of slavery, and the Quaker yearly meetings re- 
sponded one to another with unanimous protest. But the 
foischief grew and grew. In the Northern colonies the 
growth was stunted by the climate. Elsewhere the insti- 
tution, beginning with the domestic service of a few bond- 
men attached to their masters' families, took' on a new type 
of malignity as it expanded. In proportion as the servile 
population increases to such numbers as to be formidable, 
laws of increasing severity are directed to restraining or 
repressing it. The first symptoms of insurrection are fol- 
lowed by horrors of bloody vengeance, and "from that 
time forth the slave laws have but one quality — that of 
ferocity engendered by fear." l It was not from the willful 
inhumanity of the Southern colonies, but from their terrors, 
that those slave codes came forth which for nearly two 
centuries were the shame of America and the scandal of 
Christendom. It is a comfort to the heart of humanity to 
reflect that the people were better than their laws ; it was 
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only at the recurring periods of fear of insurrection that 
they wen worse. In ordinary times human sympathy and 
Christian principle softened the rigors of the situation. 
The first practical fruits of the revival of religion In the 
Southern colonies were seen in efforts of Christian kind- 
ness toward the souls and bodies of the slaves. 






CHAPTER XI. 



THE GREAT AWAKENING. 



IT wai not wholly dark in American Christendom before 
the dawn of the Great Awakening, The censoriousness 
which was the besetting sin of the evangelists in that great 
religious movement, the rhetorical temptation to glorify 
the revival by intensifying the contrast with the antecedent 
condition, and the exaggerated revivalism ever since so 
prevalent in the American church, — the tendency to con- 
sider religion as consisting mainly in scenes and periods of 
special fervor, and the intervals between as so much void 
space and waste time, — all these have combined to deepen 
the dark tints in which the former state is set before us in 
history. 

The power of godliness was manifest in the earlier days 
by many infallible signs, not excluding those " times of re- 
freshing " in which the simultaneous earnestness of many 
souls compels the general attention. Even in Northamp- 
ton, where the doctrine of the venerable Stoddard as to 
the conditions of communion has been thought to be the 
low-water mark of church vitality, not less than five such 
" harvest seasons " were within recent memory. It was to 
this parish in a country town on the frontier of civilization, 
but the most important in Massachusetts outside of Boston, 
that there came, in the year 1727, to serve as colleague to 
his aged grandfather, Pastor Stoddard, a young man whose 
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wonderful Intellectual and spiritual gift* had from his 
childhood awakened the pious hopes of all who had known 
him, and who was destined in his future career to be 
recognized as the most illustrious of the saints and doctors 
of the American church. The authentic facts of the boy. 
hood of Jonathan Edwards read like the myths that adorn 
the legendary Lives of the Saints. As an undergraduate 
of Yale College, before the age of seventeen, his reflections 
on the mysteries of God, and the universe, and the human 
mind, were such as even yet command the attention and 
respect of students of philosophy. He remained at New 
Haven two years after graduation, for the further study 
of theology, and then spent eight months in charge of the 
newly organized Presbyterian church in New York. 1 After 
this he spent two years as tutor at Yale, — " one of the 
pillar tutors, and the glory of the college," — at the critical 
period after the defection of Rector Culler to the Church 
of England. 1 From this position he was called in 1726, at 
the age of twenty-three, to the church at Northampton. 
There he was ordained February 15, 1727, and thither a 
few months later he brought his " espoused saint," Sarah 
Pierpont, consummate flower of Puritan womanhood, 
thenceforth the companion not only of his pastoral cares 
and sorrows, but of his seraphic contemplations of divine 
things. 

The intensely earnest sermons, the holy life, and the 
loving prayers of one of the greatest preachers in the 
history of the church were not long in bearing abundant 
fruit. In a time of spiritual and moral depression, when 

* 01 how link reliilvs importance wit ihl> charjjo m»y b« luilgc J from tht 
(»et tint ■ quarter ccnlury Imn, wlim (lie hiuuni Ju.r|.li Mclluniy *iu Jti ■ 
vlleil to It from Mi liny pnrluli 'if Jlcllilrm, Conn,, tin council called In lilvlti 
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the world, the flesh, and the devil seemed to be gaining 
against the gospel, sometime in the year 1 733 signs began 
to be visible of yielding to the power of God's Word. The 
frivolous or wanton frolics of the youth began to be ex* 
changed for meetings for religious conference. The pastor 
was encouraged to renewed tenderness and solemnity in 
his preaching. His themes were justification by faith, the 
awfulness of God's justice, the excellency of Christ, the 
duty of pressing into the kingdom of God. Presently a 
young woman, a leader in the village gayeties, became 
" serious, giving evidence," even to the severe judgment 
of Edwards, " of a heart truly broken and sanctified." A 
general seriousness began to spread over the whole town. 
Hardly a single person, old or young, but felt concerned 
about eternal things. According to Edwards's "Narrative" : 

" The work of God, as it was carried on, and the number 
of true saints multiplied, soon made a glorious alteration 
in the town, so that in the spring and summer, anno 1735, 
the town seemed to be full of the presence of God. It was 
never so full of love, nor so full of joy, and yet so full of 
distress, as it was then. There were remarkable tokens of 
God's presence in almost every house. It was a time of 
joy in families on the account of salvation's being brought 
unto them ; parents rejoicing over their children as being 
new-born, and husbands over their wives, and wives over 
their husbands. The goings of God were then seen in his 
sanctuary. God's day was a delight, and his tabernacles 
were amiable. Our public assemblies were then beauti- 
ful ; the congregation was alive in God's service, every 
one intent on the public worship, every hearer eager to 
drink In tho words of the minister as they came from his 
mouth; tho assembly in general were from time to time 
'in tears while the Word was preached, some weeping with 
sorrow and distress, others with joy and love, others with 

r\ifir on/4 t*r\r\t*mrt\ fr\r fr1**» entile r\f +h*«r n^iffnnnrc Ollf 
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public praises were then greatly enlivened; God was then 
served in oar psalmody in some measure in the beauty of 
holiness." 
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reply to inquiries from his friend, Dr. Colman, of Boston, 
was forwarded to Dr. Watts and Dr. Guise, of London, 
and by them published under the title of " Narrative of 
Surprising Conversions." A copy of the little book was 
carried in his pocket for wayside reading on a walk from 
London to Oxford by John Wesley, in the year 1738. 
Not yet in the course of his work had he " seen it on this 
fashion/ 9 and he writes in his journal : " Surely this is 
the Lord's doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes." 

Both in this narrative and in a later work on " The Dis- 
tinguishing Marks of a Work of the Spirit of God/ 9 one 
cannot but admire the divine gift of a calm wisdom with 
which Edwards had been endowed as if for this exigency. 
Ho is never dazzled by the incidents of the work, nor dis- 
tracted by them from the essence of it. His argument for 
the divineness of the work is not founded on the unusual 
or extraordinary character of it, nor on the impressive 
bodily effects sometimes attending it, such as tears, groans, 
outcries, convulsions, or faintings, nor on visions or ecsta- 
sies or "impressions." What he claims is that the work 
may be divine, notwithstanding the presence of these in- 
cidents. 1 It was doubtless owing to the firm and judicious 
guidance of such a pastor that the intense religious fervor 
of this first awakening at Northampton was marked by so 
much of sobriety and order. In later years, in other re- 
gions, and under the influence of preachers not of greater 
earnestness, but of less wisdom and discretion, there were 
habitual scenes of extravagant and senseless enthusiasm, 
which make the closing pages of this chapter of church 
history painfully instructive. 

It is not difficult to understand how one of the first 
places at a distance to feel the kindling example of North- 
ampton should be the neighborhood of Newark. To this 



region, planted, u we have seen, with so strong a stock 
from New England, from old England, and from Scotland, 
came, in 1708, a youth of twenty years, Jonathan Dickin- 
son, a native of the historic little town of Hatfield, next 
neighbor to Northampton. He was pastor at Elizabeth, 
but his influence and activity extended through all that 
part of New Jersey, and he became easily the leader of 
the rapidly growing communion of Presbyterian churches 
in that province, and the opponent, in the interest of 
Christian liberty and sincerity, of rigid terms of subscrip- 
tion, demanded by men of little faith. There is a great 
career before him; but that which concerns the present 
topic is his account of what took place " sometime in Au- 
gust, 1739 (the summer before Mr. Whitefield came first 
into these parts), when there was a remarkable revival at 
Newark. . . . This revival of religion was chiefly observ- 
able among the younger people, till the following March, 
when the whole town in general was brought under an 
uncommon concern about their eternal interests, and the 
congregation appeared universally affected under some 
sermons that were then preached to them." 

Like scenes of spiritual quickening were witnessed that 
same season in other parts of New Jersey; but special 
interest attaches to the report from New Londonderry, 
Penn., where a Scotch-Irish community received as its 
pastor, in the spring of 1740, Samuel filair, a native of 
Ireland, trained in the Log College of William Tennent. 
He describes the people, at his first knowledge of them, as 
sunk in a religious torpor, ignorance, and indifference. 
The first sign of vitality was observed in March, 1740, 
during the pastor's absence, when, under an alarming 
sermon from a neighbor minister: 
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lariy with a great many of those who afforded such out- 
ward tokens of inward soul-concern in the time of public 
worship and hearing of the Word. Indeed, many came 
to me of themselves, in their distress, for private instruc- 
tion and counsel ; and I found, so far as I can remember, 
that with by far the greater part their apparent concern in 
public was not just a transient qualm of conscience or 
merely a floating commotion of the affections, but a ra- 
tional, fixed conviction of their dangerous, perishing 
estate. . . • 

" In some time many of the convinced and distressed 
afforded very hopeful, satisfying evidence that the Lord 
had brought them to true closure with Jesus Christ, and 
that their distresses and fears had been in a great measure 
removed in a right gospel way, by believing in the Son of 
God. Several of them had very remarkable and sweet 
deliverances this way. It was very agreeable to hear their 
accounts how that when they were in the deepest per- 
plexity and darkness, distress and difficulty, seeking God 
as poor, condemned, hell-deserving sinners, the scene of 
recovering grace through a Redeemer has been opened to 
their understandings with a surprising beauty and glory, 
so that they were enabled to believe in Christ with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory." 1 
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Iwoutd be heard aboard the river-craft moored at th< 
If the street, four hundred feet away. 
I New York the Episcopal church was closed againsi 
put the pastor of the Presbyterian church, Mr. Pern- 
p, from Boston, made him welcome, and the field' 
e to him and his hearers. On the way to New Yorl 
feck, the tireless man preached at every town. At New 
wick he saw and heard with profound admiration Gil- 
[ennent, thenceforth his friend and yokefellow. 

; the solemn eagerness of the people every\vher< 
lir him, he determined to make the journey to Sa- 
il) by laud, and again he turned the long journey 
\ campaign of preaching. Arriving at Savannah ir 
Bry, 1 740, he laid the foundation of his orphan -house 
Tiesda," and in March was again on his way north- 
Ion a tour of preaching and solicitation of funds 
; at Charleston, where the bishop's commissary 
Harden, was at open controversy with him, he preacher 
■mes and received seventy pounds for his charitabh 
Landing at New Castle on a Sunday morning, In 
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tfagham ; on Thursday at Foe's Manor and New Castle. 
The congregations were much increased since his being 
here last The presence of God was much seen in the 
assemblies! especially at Nottingham and Fog's Manor, 
where the people were under such deep soul-distress that 
their cries almost drowned his voice. He has collected in 
this and the neighboring provinces about four hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling for his orphans in Georgia." 
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parishes, as if these were mission ground. And now it 
was expressed in papers read before the synod by Blair 
and Gilbert Tennent The action of the synod went so 
far toward sustaining the men of the New Side as to re* 
peal the rule restraining ministers from preaching outside 
of their own parishes, and as to put on record a thanks- 
giving for the work of God in the land. Through all the 
days of the synod's meeting, daily throngs on Society Mill 
were addressed by the Tennents and other " hot gospelers " 
of the revival, and churches and private houses were re- 
sounding with revival hymns and exhortations. Already 
the preaching and printing of Gilbert Tennent's " Notting- 
ham Sermon " had made further fellowship between the 
two parties for the time impossible. The sermon flagrantly 
illustrated the Worst characteristic of the revivalists — their 
censoriousness. It was a violent invective on' 1 The Danger 
of an Unconverted Ministry/' which so favorable a critic 
as Dr. Alexander has characterized as " one of the most 
severely abusive sermons which was ever penned." The 
answer to it came in a form that might have been expected. 
At the opening of the synod of 1 741 a solemn protestation 
was presented containing an indictment in seven grave 
counts against the men of the New Side, and declaring 
them to " have at present no right to sit and vote as 
members of this synod, and that if they should sit and 
vote, the doings of the synod would be of no force or 
obligation." The protestation was adopted by the synod 
by a bare majority of a small attendance. The presbytery 
of New Brunswick found itself exscinded by this short and 
easy process of discipline; the presbytery of New York 
joined with it in organizing a new synod, and the schism 
was complete. 

It is needless further to follow \t\ detail the amazing 
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ness, the neglect of husbandry and of gathering the har- 
vest. ... In many conventicles and places of rendezvoui 
there has been checkered work indeed, several preaching 
and several exhorting and praying at the same time, the 
rest crying or laughing, yelping, sprawling, fainting, and 
this revel maintained in some places many days and nights 
together without intermission; and then there were the 
blessed outpourings of the Spirit! . , . After him came 
one Tennent, a monster! impudent and noisy, and told 
them they were all damn'd, damn'd, damn'd ; this charmed 
them, and in the most dreadful winter I ever saw people 
wallowed in the snow night and day for the benefit of hisr 
beastly brayings, and many ended their days under these 
fatigues. Both of them carried more money out of these 
parts than the poor could be thankful for." ' 

This ts in a tone of bitter sectarian railing. But, after 
all, the main allegations in it are sustained by the ample 
evidence produced by Dr. Charles Chauncy, pastor of the 
First Church in Boston, in his serious and weighty volume 
of " Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Religion in New 
England," published in 1743, as he sincerely says, "to 
serve the interests of Christ's kingdom," and " faithfully 
pointing out the things of a bad and dangerous tendency 
in the late and present religious appearance in the land." 
Dr. Chauncy was doubtless included in the sweeping de- 
nunciation of the Christian ministry in general as " un- 
converted," " Pharisees," " hypocrites." And yet it does 
not appear in historical evidence that Chauncy was not 
every whit as good a Christian as Tennent or Whitefield. 

The excesses of the revival went on from bad to worse. 
They culminated, at last, in the frenzy of poor James 
Davenport, great-grandson of the venerable founder of 
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" impulse! " and texts of Scripture " borne in upon Us 
mind/' abandoned his Long Island parish, a true allotrio- 
tpiscopos, to thrust himself uninvited into the parishes of 
other ministers, denouncing the pastor as " unconverted " 
and adjuring the people to desert both pastor and church. 
Like some other self-appointed itinerants and exhorters of 
the time, he seemed bent upon schism, as if this were the 
great end of preaching. Being invited to New London to 
assist in organizing a Separatist church, he "published 
the messages which he said he received from the Spirit 
in dreams and otherwise, importing the great necessity of 
mortification and contempt of the world ; and made them 
believe that they must put away from them everything 
that they delighted in, to avoid the heinous sin of idolatry 
—that wigs, cloaks and breeches, hoods, gowns, rings, 
jewels, and necklaces, must be all brought together into 
one heap into his chamber, that they might by his solemn 
decree be committed to the flames." On the Sabbath 
afternoon the pile was publicly burned amid songs and 
shouts. In the pile were many favorite books of devotion, 
including works of Flavel, Beveridge, Henry, and like 
venerated names, and the sentence was announced with a 
loud voice, " that the smoke of the torments of such of the 
authors of the above-said books as died in the same belief 
as when they set them out was now ascending in hell, in 
like manner as they saw the smoke of these books arise." l 
The public fever and delirium was passing its crisis. A 
little more than a year from this time, Davenport, who 
had been treated by his brethren with much forbearance 
and had twice been released from public process as non 
compos mentis, recovered his reason at the same time with 
his bodily health, and published an unreserved and affec- 
tionate acknowledgment of the wrong that he had done 



under the influence of a spirit of delusion which he had 
mistaken for the Spirit of truth. Those who had gone 
furthest with him in his excesses returned to a more sober 
and brotherly mind, and soon no visible trace remained of 
the wild storm of enthusiasm that had swept over New 
England, except a few languishing schisms in country 
towns of Connecticut. 

As in the middle colonies, the revival had brought 
division in New England. But, after the New England 
fashion, it was division merely into ways of thinking, not 
into sects. Central in the agitated scene is the calm 
figure of Edwards, uniting the faith and zeal of an apostle 
wiih the acuteness of a philosopher, and applying the 
exquisite powers of his intellect to discriminate between a 
divine work and its human or Satanic admixtures, and 
between true and spurious religious affections. He won 
the blessing of tin- peacemaker. When half a generation 
had passed there had not ceased, indeed, to be differences 
of opinion, but there was none left to defend the wild 
extravagances which the very authors of them lamented, 
and there was none to deny, in face of the rich and en- 
during fruits of the revival, that the power of God had 
been present in it. In the twenty years ending in 1760 
the number of the New England churches had been in- 
creased by one hundred and fifty. 1 

In the middle colonies there had been like progress. 
The Presbyterian ministry had increased from forty-five 
to more than a hundred ; and the increase, had been wholly 
on the " New Side." An early move of the conservative 
party, to require a degree from a British or a New Eng- 
land college as a condition of license to- preach, was 
promptly recognized as intended to exclude the fervid 
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xation of Princeton College, whose influence, more New 
Englandish than New England, directed by a succession 
of illustrious Yale graduates in full sympathy with the 
advanced theology of the revival, was counted on to with- 
stand the more cautious orthodoxy of Yale. In this and 
other ways the Presbyterian schism fell out to the further- 
ance of the gospel. 

In Virginia the quickening was as when the wind 
breathed in the valley of dry bones. The story of Samuel 
Morris and his unconscious mission, although authentic 
fact, belongs with the very romance of evangelism. 1 White- 
field and " One-eyed Robinson/' and at last Samuel Davies, 
came to his aid. The deadly cxclusivcncss of the inert 
Virginia establishment was broken up, and the gospel had 
free course. The Presbyterian Church, which had at first 
been looked on as an exotic sect that might be tolerated 
out on the western frontier, after a brief struggle with the 
Act of Uniformity maintained its right to live and struck 
vigorous root in the soil. The effect of the Awakening 
was felt in the establishment itself. Devereux Jarratt, a 
convert of the revival, went to England for ordination, and 
returned to labor for the resuscitation of the Episcopal 
Church in his native State. " To him, and such as he, the 
first workings of the renewed energy of the church in 
Virginia are to be traced." - 

An even more important result of the Awakening was 
the swift and wide extension of Baptist principles and 
churches. This was altogether logical. The revival had 
come, not so much in the spirit and power of Elijah, turn- 
ing to each other the hearts of fathers and of children, as 
in the spirit of Ezekiel, the preacher of individual respon- 
sibility and duty. The temper of the revival was wholly 

1 See the a.utobinfnranhica.1 narrative in Tracy, n. 999. 
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With equal and unlimited liberty, was to follow, as a 
prevailing characteristic of American Christianity, a large 
diversity of organisation. Not only that men disagreeing 
in their convictions of truth would be enrolled in different 
bodies, but that men holding the same views, in the same 
statement of them, would feel free to go apart from one 
another, and stay apart. There was not even to be any 
one generally predominating organization from which 
minor ones should be reckoned as dissenting. One after 
another the organizations which should be tempted by 
some period of exceptional growth and prosperity to pre- 
tend to a hegemony among the churches — Catholic, Epis- 
copalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist — would meet 
with some set-back as inexorable as " the law of nature 
that prevents the trees from growing up into the sky." 

By a curious paradox, the same spiritual agitation which 
deepened the divisions of the American church aroused in 
the Colonies the consciousness of a national religious unity. 
We have already seen that in the period before the Awak- 
ening the sole organ of fellowship reaching through the 
whole chain of the British colonies was the correspondence 
of the Quaker meetings and missionaries. In the glow of 
the revival the continent awoke to the consciousness of a 
common spiritual life. Ranging the continent literally 
from Georgia to Maine, with all his weaknesses and in- 
discretions, and with his incomparable eloquence, welcomed 
by every sect, yet refusing an exclusive allegiance to any, 
Whitefield exercised a true apostolate, bearing daily the 
care of all the churches, and becoming a messenger of 
mutual fellowship not only between the ends of the con- 
tinent, but between the Christians of two hemispheres. 
Remote churches exchanged offices of service. Tennent 
came from New Jersey to labor in New England ; Dickin- 
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colonies to the college at Princeton, The quickened sense 
of a common religious life and duty and destiny was no 
small part of the preparation for the birth of the future 
nation. 

Whether for good or for evil, the few years from 1 740 
to 1750 were destined to impress upon the American 
church in its various orders, for a hundred years to come, 
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taint no provision for so abnormal an incident as the 
baptism of an adult, and all baptized children growing up 
and not being of scandalous life are to be welcomed to the 
Lord's Supper. It proves the immense power of the 
Awakening! that this rigid and powerful organization, of a 
people tenacious of its traditions to the point of obstinacy, 
should have swung so completely free at this point, not 
only of its long-settled usages, but of the distinct letter of 
its standards. 

The Episcopal Church of the colonies was almost forced 
into an attitude of opposition to the revival. The un- 
speakable folly of the English bishops in denouncing and 
silencing the most effective preachers in the national church 
had betrayed Whitcfield into his most easily besetting sin, 
that of censorious judgment, and his sweeping counter- 
denunciations of the Episcopalian clergy in general as 
unconverted closed to him many hearts and pulpits that 
at first had been hospitably open to him. Being human, 
they came into open antagonism to him and to the revival. 
From the protest against extravagance and disorder, it 
was a short and perilously easy step to the rejection of 
religious fervor and earnestness. The influence of the 
mother church of that dreary period and the influence of 
the official rings around every royal governor were all too 
potent in the same direction. The Propagation Society's 
missionaries boasted, with reason, of large accessions of 
proselytes alienated from other churches by their distaste 
for the methods of the revival. The effect on the Episcopal 
Church itself was in some respects unhappy. It " lowered 
a spiritual temperature already too low/ 1 * and weakened 
the moral influence of the church, and the value of its 

l Unpublished lectures of the Rev. W. G. Andrews on " The Evangelical 
Revival of 1740 and American Episcopalians." It is much to be hoped that 
these valuable studies of the critical period of American church history may 
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testimony to important principles which there were few 
besides efficiently to represent— -the duty of the church 
not to disown or shut out those of little faith, and the 
church's duty toward its children. Never in the history 
of the church have the Lord's husbandmen shown a 
fiercer seal for rooting up tares, regardless of damage to 
the wheat, than was shown by the preachers of the 
Awakening. Never was there a wider application of the 
reproach against those who, instead of preaching to men 
that they should be converted and become as little chil- 
dren, preach to children that they must be converted and 
become like grown folks. 1 The attitude of the Episcopal 
Church at that period was not altogether admirable ; but 
it is nothing to its dishonor that it bore the reproach of 
being a friend of publicans and sinners, and offered itself 
as a nfugium peccatorum % thus holding many in some sort 
of relation to the kingdom of Christ who would otherwise 
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I the tame family likeness; and the "Evangelical 
I" for a time so influential in its counsels, was a tardy 
nild afterglow from the setting of the Great Awak- 

I incident of the revival, failing which it would have 
1 an essential token of the presence of the Spirit of 
, was the kindling of zeal for communicating the 

II to the ignorant, the neglected, and the heathen. 
Tg the first-fruits of Whiteneld's preaching at the 
\ was a practical movement among the planters for 
Istruction of their slaves — devotees, most of them, of 
lost abject fetich-worship of their native continent. 
le evangelists and pastors most active in the revival, 
1 were few, either North or South, whose letters or 
Lis do not report the drawing into the churches of 
I numbers of negroes and Indians, whose daily lives 
Issed to the sincerity of their profession of repentance 
Christian faith. The Indian population of the south- 
In corner of Connecticut with such accord received 
pspel at the hands of the evangelists that heathenism 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CLOSE OF THE COLONIAL ERA— THE GERMAN 

CHURCHES— THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 

METHODIST CHURCH. 

THE quickening of religious feeling, the deepening of 
religious conviction, the clearing and defining of theologi- 
cal opinions, that were incidental to the Great Awakening, 
were a preparation for more than thirty years of intense 
political and warlike agitation. The churches suffered 
from the long distraction of the public mind, and at the 
end of it were faint and exhausted. But for the infusion 
of a " more abundant life " which they had received, it 
would seem that they could hardly have survived the 
stress of that stormy and revolutionary period. 

The religious life of this period was manifested in part 
in the growth of the New England theology. The great 
leader of this school of theological inquiry, the elder Ed- 
wards, was born at the opening of the eighteenth century. 
The oldest and most eminent of his disciples and successors, 
Bellamy and Hopkins, were born respectively in 1 719 and 
1 72 1, and entered into the work of the Awakening in the 
flush of their earliest manhood. A long dynasty of acute 
and strenuous argumentators has continued, through suc- 
cessive generations to the present day, this distinctly 
American school of theological thought This is not the 
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place for tracing the intricate history of their discussions,* 
but the story of the Awakening could not be told without 
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upon t gray and cloudy day. Few pages of biog- 

can be found more vividly illustrative of the times 

the men than the page in which Samuel Hopkins 

|s the story of the sufferings of his own somber and 

irous mind under the rebuke of his college friend 

Brainerd. He walked his solitary room in tears, 

le says) " took up Watts's version of the Psalms, and 

;d it at the Fifty-first Psalm, and read the first, sec- 

md third parts in long meter with strong affections, 

lade it all my own language, and thought it was the 

|age of my heart to God." There was more than the 

-ience of a great and simple soul, there was the germ 

iture system of theology, in the penitential confession 

the young student " made his own language," and 

exquisite lines which, under the figure of a fright- 

" ird, became the utterance of his first tremulous and 
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the present day the objection to the use of " human com- 
posures" in public worship is unintelligible, except to 
Scotchmen. In the later Puritan age such use was reck- 
oned an infringement on the entire and exclusive authority 
and sufficiency of the Scriptures', and a constructive viola- 
tion of the second commandment. By the adoption of the 
new psalmody the Puritan and Presbyterian churches, 
perhaps not consciously, but none the less actually, yielded 
the major premiss of the only argument by which liturgi- 
cal worship was condemned on principle. Thereafter the 
question of the use of liturgical forms became a mere 
question of expediency. It is remarkable that the logical 
consequences of this important step have been so tardy 
and hesitating. 

It was not in the common course of church history that 
the period under consideration should be a period of vigor- 
ous internal activity and development in the old settled 
churches of America. The deep, often excessive, excite- 
ments of the Awakening had not only ceased, but had 
been succeeded by intense agitations of another sort 
Two successive " French and Indian " wars kept the long 
frontier, at a time when there was tittle besides frontier to 
the British colonies, in continual peril of fire and scalping- 
knife. 1 The astonishingty sudden and complete extinction 

I Of whit sort »u the life of ■ church and iti pastor In those davs is illus- 
trated is extracts from the journal of Samuel Hopkins, the theologian, pastor 
at Great Barring! on, given in the Memoir by Professor Park, pp. 40-43. 
The Sabbath worship was disturbed by the arrival of warlike newt. Th« 
pastor and the families of his Hock were driven from their homes to take 
refuge in blockhouse* crowded with fugitives. He v. as gone nearly three 
months of fall and winter with a scouting party of a hundred whiles and nine- 
teen Indians in the woods. He sent off the fighting men of his town with 
sermon and benediction on an expedition to Canada. During the second war 
he write* to his friend Bellamy (1754) of a dreadful rumor that " good Mr. 
Edwards " had perished in a massacre at Stockbridge. This rumor was false, 



fclitico-religious empire in Canada and the 
lible, and at no remote time inevitable, the 
l British colonies from the mother country 
Ions and debates that led into the Rcvolu- 
|;m at once. 

iquence of the prostrating of the French 
lea has been less noticed by historians, bu. 
]s narrative will not be followed far without 
iiilcit as not less momentous in its bear- 
b history of the church. The extinction of 
nolic power in America made possible the 
1 and large and free development of the 
in the territory of the United States. 
: the Catholic resident or citizen was no 
It ■■> the suspicion of being a sympathizer 
L'ighboring power, and the Jesuit mission- 
liable to be regarded as a political in- 
lispirator with savage assassins against the 
t settlers and their families. If there are 
ling the earlier pages of this volume, have 
lie disappointment and annihilation of two 
fines of Catholic domination on the North 
t as being among the painful mysteries 
lencc, they may find compensation for 
i later advances of Catholicism, which 
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Although the spiritual development of the awakened 
American churches, after the Awakening until the inde- 
pendence of the States was established and acknowledged, 
was limited by these great hindrances, this period was 
one of momentous influences from abroad upon American 
Christianity. 
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it was of the tame sort, and the deadly horrors of its 
" middle passage " Were hardly less. * 

In one way and another the German immigration had 
grown by the middle of the eighteenth century to great 
dimensions. In the year 1 749 twelve thousand Germans 
landed at the port of Philadelphia. In general they were 
as sheep having no shepherd. Their deplorable religious 
condition was owing less to poverty than to diversity of 
sects. 1 In many places the number of sects rendered con- 
certed action impossible, and the people remained destitute 
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and feeble churches of the Reformed confession 
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Germany might be laid aside In the New World wai effec 
tually dispelled Six yean later the governor of Penn- 
sylvania was still able to write, "The Germans imported 
with them all the religious whimsies of their country, and, 
I believe, have subdivided since their arrival here;" and' 
he estimates their number at three fifths of the population 
of the province. The more arduous and noble work of 
organizing and compacting the Lutherans into their sepa- 
rate congregations, and combining these by sy nodical as- 
semblies, was prosecuted with wisdom and energy, and at 
last, in spite of hindrances and discouragements, with 
beneficent success. The American Lutheran Church of 
to-day is the monument of the labors of Muhlenberg. 

The brief remainder of Zinzendorf's work in America 
may be briefly told. There is no doubt that, like many 
another eager and hopeful reformer, he overestimated the 
strength and solidity of the support that was given to his 
generous and beneficent plans. At the time of Muhlen- 
berg's arrival Zinzendorf was the elected and installed 
pastor of the Lutheran congregation in Philadelphia. The 
conflict could not be a long one between the man who 
claimed everything for his commission and his sect and the 
man who was resolved to insist on nothing for himself. 
Notwithstanding the strong love for him among the people, 
Zinzendorf was easily displaced from his official station. 
When dispute arose about the use of the empty carpenter's 
shop that stood them instead of a church, he waived his 
own claims and at his own cost built a new house of wor- 
ship. But it was no part of his work to stay and persist 
in maintaining a division. He retired from the field, leav- 
ing it in charge of Muhlenberg, "beingsatisfied if only Christ 
were preached," and returned to Europe, having achieved 
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Indian missions spread far and wide. The story of these 
missions is one of the fairest and most radiant pages in the 
history of the American church, and one of the bloodiest. 
Zinzendorf, dying at London in May, 1756, was spared, 
we may hope, the heartbreaking news of the massacre at 
Gnadenhutten the year before. But from that time on, 
through the French wars, the Revolutionary War, the War 
of 1813, and down to the Infamy of Georgia and the 
United States in 1837, the innocent and Christlike Mora- 
vian missions have been exposed from every side to the 
malignity of savage men both white and red. No order 
of missionaries or missionary converts can show a nobler 
roll of martyrs than the Moravians. 1 

The work of Muhlenberg for the Lutherans stimulated 
the Reformed churches in Europe to a like work for their 
own scattered and pastorless sheep, In both cases the 
fear that the work of the gospel might not be done seemed 
a less effective incitement to activity than the fear that it 
might be done by others. It was the Reformed Church 
of Holland, rather than those of Germany, miserably 
broken down and discouraged by ravaging wars, that as- 
sumed the main responsibility for this task. As early as 
1728 the Dutch synods had earnestly responded to the 
appeal of their impoverished brethren on the Rhine in be- 
half of the sheep scattered abroad. And in 1743, acting 
through the classis of Amsterdam, they had made such 
progress toward beginning the preliminary arrangements 
of the work as to send to the Presbyterian synod of Phil- 
adelphia a proposal to combine into one the Presbyterian, 
or Scotch Reformed, the Dutch Reformed, and the Ger- 
man Reformed churches in America, It had already been 
proved impossible to draw together in common activity 
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|the different sects of the same German race 
the effort to unite in one organization 
■erent language, but of substantially the same 
1 polity, was equally futile. It seemed as if 
■an division and subdivision was to be forced 
In) Christianity as a law of its church life. 
s ended, the synods of Holland took up their 
nificence. Large funds were raised, 
Jnake every German Reformed missionary in 
■pendiary of the classis of Amsterdam; and 
e encumbered with severe conditions 
Jon to a foreign directory, and if they begot an 
Insc of dependence, these were necessary in- 
I difficult situation — res dura et aortitis regni. 
tjortant service which the synods of Holland 
Btheir American beneficiaries was to find a 
Lid do for them just the work which Miihlen- 
ady doing with great energy for the I.uther- 
was Michael Schlatter. If in any respect 
i Muhlenberg, it was not in respect to 
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listened to the preaching of the Lutheran .pastor, after 
which the Reformed minister made a communion address, 
and then the congregation was dismissed, and the Re- 
formed went off to a school-house to receive the Lord's 
Supper. 1 Truly it was fragrant like the ointment on the 
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schisms with all their debilitating and demoralizing eon* 
sequences, may have helped secure the country from a 
serious political and social danger. 

So, then, the German church in America at the dote of 
the colonial era exists, otitside of the petty primeval sects, 
in three main division! : the Lutheran, the Reformed, and 
the Moravian. There is free opportunity for Christians 
of this language to sort themselves according to their 
elective affinities. That American ideal of edifying har- 
mony is well attained, according to which men of partial 
or one-sided views of truth shall be associated exclusively 
in church relations with others of like precious defects. 
Muhlenberg seems to have been sensible of the nature of 
the division he was making in the body of Christ, when, 
after severing successfully between the strict Lutherans in 
a certain congregation and those of Moravian sympathies, 
he finds it " hard to decide on which side of the controversy 
the greater justice lay. The greater part of those on the 
Lutheran side, he feared, was composed of unconverted 
men," while the Moravian party seemed open to the re- 
proach of enthusiasm. So he concluded that each sort of 
Christians would be better off without the other. Time 
proved his diagnosis to be better than his treatment. In 
the course of a generation the Lutheran body, carefully 
weeded of pietistic admixtures, sank perilously deep in 
cold rationalism, and the Moravian church was quite car- 
ried away for a time on a flood of sentimentalism. What 
might have been the course of this part of church history 
if Muhlenberg and Schlatter had shared more deeply with 
Zinzendorf in the spirit of apostolic and catholic Chris- 
tianity, and if all three had conspired to draw together into 
one the various temperaments. and tendencies of the Ger- 
man Americans in the unity of the Spirit with the bond of 



question is not without practical interest to-day. Perhaps 
the Moravians would have been the better for being bal- 
lasted with the weighty theologies and the conservative 
temper of the state churches ; it is very certain that these 
would have gained by the infusion of something of that 
warmth of Christian love and zeal that pervaded to a 
wonderful degree the whole Moravian fellowship. But 
the hand and the foot were quite agreed that they had no 
need of each other or of the heart. 1 

By far the most momentous event of American church 
history in the closing period of the colonial era was the 
planting of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The Wes- 
leyan revival was strangely tardy in reaching this country, 
with which it had so many points of connection. It was 
in America, in 1737, that John Wesley passed through 
the discipline of a humiliating experience, by which his 
mind had been opened, and that he had been brought into 
acquaintance with the Moravians, by whom he was to be 
taught the way of the Lord more perfectly. It was John 
Wesley who sent Whitefield to America, from whom, on 
his first return to England, in ! 738, he learned the practice 
of field- preaching. It was from America that Edwards's 
" Narrative of Surprising Conversions " had come to Wes- 
ley, which, being read by him on the walk from London 
to Oxford, opened to his mind unknown possibilities of 
the swift advancement of the kingdom of God. The be- 
ginning of the Wesleyan societies in England followed in 
close connection upon the first Awakening in America. 
It went on with growing momentum in England and Ire- 
land for quarter of a century, until, in 17(15, it numbered 
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thirty-nine circuits served by ninety-two itinerant preach- 
ers; and its work was mainly among the classes from 
which the emigration to the colonies was/drawn. It is 
not easy to explain how it came to pass that through all 
these twenty-five years Wesleyan Methodism gave no 
sound or sign of life on that continent on which it was 
destined (if one may. speak of predestination in this con- 
nection) to grow to its most magnificent proportions. 

At last, in 1 766, in a little group of Methodist families 
that had found one another out among the recent comers 
in New York, Philip Embury, who in his native Ireland 
long before had been a recognized local preacher, was 
induced by the persuasions and reproaches of a pious 
woman to take his not inconsiderable talent from the 
napkin in which he had kept it hidden for six years, and 
preach in his own house to as many as could be brought 
in to listen to him. The few that were there formed 
themselves into a "class" and promised to attend at 
future meetings. 

A more untoward time for the setting on foot of a re- 
ligious enterprise could hardly have been chosen. It was 
a time of prevailing languor in the churches, in the reaction 
from the Great Awakening ; it was also a time of intense 
political agitation. The year before the Stamp Act had 
been passed, and the whole chain of colonies, from New 
Hampshire to Georgia, had been stirred up to resist the 
execution of it This year the Stamp Act had been re- 
pealed, but in such terms as to imply a new menace and 
redouble the agitation. From this time forward to the 
outbreak of war in 177$, and from that year on till the 
conclusion of peace -in 1 783, the land was never at rest 
from turmoil. Through it all the Methodist societies grew 
and multiplied. In 1 767 Embury's house had overflowed, 



In 1 768 a lot on John Street wu secured and a meeting* 
house was built. The work had spread to Philadelphia, 
and, self-planted in Maryland under the preaching of 
Robert Strawbridge, was propagating itself rapidly in that 
peculiarly congenial soil. In 1769, in response to earnest 
entreaties from America, two of Wesley's itinerant preach- 
ers, Boardman and Pilmoor, arrived with his commission 
to organize an American itinerancy ; and two years later, 
in 1 77 J, arrived Francis Asbury, who, by virtue of his 
preeminent qualifications for organization, administration, 
and command, soon became practically the director of the 
American work, a function to which, in 1772, he was 
officially appointed by commission from Wesley. 

Very great is the debt that American Christianity owes 
to Francis Asbury. It may reasonably be doubted whether 
any one man, from the founding of the church in America 
until now, has achieved so much in the visible and trace- 
able results of his work. It is very certain that Wesley 
himself, with his despotic temper and his High-church and 
Tory principles, could not have carried the Methodist 
, movement in the New World onward through the perils 
of its infancy on the way to so eminent a success as that 
which was prepared by his vicegerent. Fully possessed 
of the principles of that autocratic discipline ordained by 
Wesley, he knew how to use it as not abusing it, being 
aware that such a discipline can continue to subsist, in the 
long run, only by studying the temper of the subjects of 
it, and making sure of obedience to orders by making sure 
that the orders are agreeable, on the whole, to the subjects. 
More than one polity theoretically aristocratic or monarchic 
in the atmosphere of our republic ha* grown into a practi- 
cally popular government, simply through tnct and good 
iiiHi'innrit in the administration nl it urillinnt rlianirinrr a 
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tfat Methodist Church It Is easy to recognise die aptitude 
with which Asbury naturalises himself in the new climate; 
Nominally he holds an absolute autocracy over the young 
organisation. Whatever the subject at issue, " on hearing 
every preacher for and against, the right of determination 
was to rest with hint 11 1 Questions of the utmost difficulty 
and of vital importance arose in the first years of the 
American itinerancy. They could not have been decided 
so wisely for the country and the universal church if As- 
bury, seeming to govern the ministry and membership of 
the Society, had not studied to be governed by them. In 
spite of the sturdy dictum of Wesley, " We are not repub- 
licans, and do not intend to be/' the salutary and necessary 
change had already begun which was to accommodate his 
institutes in practice, and eventually in form, to the habits 
and requirements of a free people. 

The center of gravity of the Methodist Society, begin- 
ning at New York, moved rapidly southward. Boston 
had been the metropolis of the Congregationalist churches ; 
New York, of the Episcopalians; Philadelphia, of the 
Quakers and the Presbyterians ; and Baltimore, latest and 
southernmost of the large colonial cities, became, for a 
time, the headquarters of Methodism. Accessions to the 
Society in that region were more in number and stronger 
in wealth and social influence than in more northern com- 
munities. It was at Baltimore that Asbury fixed his resi- 
dence—so far as a Methodist bishop, ranging the country 
with incessant and untiring diligence, could be said to have 
a fixed residence. 

The record of the successive annual conferences of the 
Methodists gives a gauge of their increase. At the first, 
in 1 773, at Philadelphia, there were reported ! 160 members 
and to preachers, not one of these a native of America. 

I Dr. J. M. Buckley, " the Methodists," jt. 189. 
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At the second annual conference, In Philadelphia, there 
were reported 2073 members and 17 preachers. 

The third annual conference sat at Philadelphia in 1 775. 
simultaneously with the Continental Congress. It was the 
beginning of the war. There were reported 3148 mem- 
bers. Some of the foremost preachers had gone back to 
England, unable to carry on their work without being 
compelled to compromise their royalist principles. The 
preachers reporting were 19. Of the membership nearly 
2500 were south of Philadelphia — about eighty per cent. 

At the fourth annual conference, at Baltimore, in 1776, 
were reported 4921 members and 24 preachers. 

At the fifth annual conference, in Harford County, 
Maryland, were reported 6968 members and 36 preachers. 
This was in the thick of the war. More of the leading 
preachers, sympathizing with the royal cause, were going 
home to England. The Methodists as a body were sub- 
ject to not unreasonable suspicion of being disaffected to 
the cause of independence. Their preachers were princi- 
pally Englishmen with British sympathies. The whole 
order was dominated and its property controlled by an 
offensively outspoken Tory of the Dr. Johnson type. 1 It 
was natural enough that in their public work they should 
be liable to annoyance, mob violence, and military arrest. 
Even Asbury, a man of proved American sympathies, 
found it necessary to retire for a time from public activity. 

In these circumstances, it is no wonder that at the con- 
ference of 1 778, at Leesburg, Va., at which five circuits in 
the most disturbed regions were unrepresented, there was 
a decline in numbers. The members were fewer by 873 ; 
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were reported extensive revivals in ad parti not directly 
affected by the war, and an increase of 2482 members and 
49 preachers. The distribution of the membership was 
very remarkable. At this time, and for many years after, 
there was no organized Methodism in New England. New 
York, being occupied by the invading army, sent no report 
Of the total reported membership of 8577, 140 are credited 
to New Jersey, 1 79 to Pennsylvania, 795 to Delaware, and 
900 to Maryland. Nearly all the remainder, about eighty 
per cent, of the whole, was included in Virginia and North 
Carolina. With the exception of 319 persons, the entire 
reported membership of the Methodist societies lived south 
of Mason and Dixon's line. The fact throws an honorable 
light on some incidents of the early history of this great 
order of preachers. 

In the sixteen years from the meeting in Philip Em- 
bury's house to the end of the War of Independence the 
membership of the Methodist societies grew to about 
12,000, served by about 70 itinerant preachers. It was a 
very vital and active membership, including a large num- 
ber of " local preachers " and exhorters. The societies 
and classes were effectively organized and officered for 
aggressive work ; and they were planted, for the most part, 
in the regions most destitute of Christian institutions. 

Parallel with the course of the gospel, we trace in every 
period the course of those antichristian influences with 
which the gospel is in conflict. The system of slavery 
must continue, through many sorrowful years, to be in view 
from the line of our studies. We shall know it by the 
unceasing protest made against it in the name of the Lord. 
The arguments of John Woolman and Anthony Benczct 
were sustained by the yearly meetings of the Friends. At 

Neumnrt the rhief renter of the African slave-trade, the 
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two Congregational pastors, Samuel Hopkins, the theolo- 
gian, and (he erudite Ezra Stiles, afterward president of 

Yale College, mutually opposed in theology and contrasted 
at every point of natural character, were at one in boldly 
opposing the business by which their parishioners had been 
enriched. 1 The deepening of the conflict for political lib- 
erty pointed the application of the golden rule in the case 
of the slaves. The antishvery literature of the period in- 
cludes a printed sermon that had been preached by the 
distinguished Dr. Levi Mart " to the corporation of free- 
men" of his native town of Farmington, Conn., at their 
autumnal town-meeting in 1 774 ; and the poem on " Slav- 
ery," published in 1775 by that fine character, Aaron 
Cleveland,- of Norwich, hatter, poet, legislator, and minis- 
ter of the gospel. Among the Presbyterians of New Jer- 
sey, the father of Dr. Ashbel Green took the extreme 
ground which was taken by Dr. Hopkins's church in 1784, 
that no person holding a slave should be permitted to re- 
main in the communion of the church. 1 In 1774 the first 
society in the world for the abolition of slavery was organ- 
ised among the Friends in Pennsylvania, to be followed 
by others, making a continuous series of abolition socie- 
ties from New England to Maryland and Virginia. But 
the great antislavery society of the period in question was 

1 A (all account of Hopkins'* Ion g-s us I ained activity against both *lav. 
tfj and the slave-trade is given in I'ark's " Memoir of Hopkins," pp. 1 14- 
157. IIi< n-rmoni on the subject hegan in 1770. Nil monumental " Dia- 
logue Concerning the Slavery of the African*, with an Address to Slave- 
hulJrri," was published in 1776. For additional information ai to the anti. 
slavery attitude of the church at thi' period, and e>pccially that of Stiles, see 
review of " The Minister's Wooing, by L. Bacon (" New Englander," vol. 
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the Methodist Society. Laboring through the War of In- 
dependence mainly in the Southern States, it publicly de- 
clared, in the conference of 1 780, " that slavery is contrary 
to the laws of God, man, and nature, and hurtful to soci- 
ety ; contrary to the dictates of conscience and pure reli- 
gion, and doing that which we would not that others should 
do to us and ours." The discipline of the body of itiner- 
ants was conducted rigorously in accordance with this dec- 
laration. 

It must not be supposed that the instances here cited 
represent exceptions to the general course of opinion in 
the church of those times. They are simply expressions 
of the universal judgment of those whose attention had 
been seriously fixed upon the subject. There appears no 
evidence of the existence of a contrary sentiment. The 
first beginnings of a party in the church in opposition to 
the common judgment of the Christian conscience on the 
subject of slavery arc to be referred to a comparatively 
very recent date. 

Another of the great conflicts of the modern church was 
impending. But it was only to prophetic minds in the 
middle of the eighteenth century that it was visible in the 
greatness of its proportions. The vice of drunkenness, 
which Isaiah had denounced in Samaria and Paul had de- 
nounced at Ephesus, was growing insensibly, since the in- 
troduction of distilled liquors as a common beverage, to a 
fatal prevalence. The trustees of the charitable colony of 
Georgia, consciously laying the foundations of many gen- 
erations, endeavored to provide for the welfare of the 
nascent State by forbidding at once the importation of 
negro slaves and of spirituous liquors; but the salutary 
interdict was soon nullified in the interest of the crops and 
of the trade with the Indians. Dr. Hopkins " inculcated, 
at a very early day, the duty of entire abstinence from 
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intoxicating liquids u a beverage." ■ But, as in the eon* 
flict with slavery, so in this conflict, the priority of leader- 
ship belongs easily to Wesley and his itinerants. The 
conference of 1 783 declared against permitting the con- 
verts " to make spirituous liquors, sell and drink them in 
drams," as " wrong in its nature and consequences." To 
this course they were committed long in advance by the 
" General Rules " set forth by the two Wesleys in May, 
1 743. for the guidance of the " United Societies." " 

An incident of the times immediately preceding the War 
of Independence requires to be noted in this place, not as 
being of great importance in itself, but as characteristic of 
the condition of the country and prophetic of changes that 
were about to take place. During the decade from [760 
to 1775 the national body of the Presbyterians — the now 
reunited synod of New York and Philadelphia — and the 
General Association of the Congregational pastors of Con- 
necticut met together by their representatives in annua) 
convention to take counsel over a grave peril that seemed 
to be impending. A petition had been urgently pressed, 
in behalf of the American Episcopalians, for the establish- 
ment of bishops in the colonies under the authority of the 
Church of England. The reasons for this measure were 
obvious and weighty ; and the protestations of those who 
promoted it, that they sought no advantage before the 
law over their fellow- Christians, were doubtless sincere. 
Nevertheless, the fear that the bringing in of Church of 
England bishops would involve the bringing in of many 
of those mischiefs of the English church establishment 
which neither they nor their fathers had been able to bear 
was a perfectly reasonable fear both to the Puritans of 

New England and tn th* Prrshvtrriiins from Ireland II 
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was difficult for these, and it would have been even more 
difficult for the new dignitaries, in colonial days, to under- 
stand how bishops could be anything but lord bishops. 
The fear of such results was not confined to ecclesiastics. 
The movement was felt by the colonial statesmen to be 
dangerously akin to other British encroachments on colo- 
nial rights. The Massachusetts Assembly instructed its 
agent in London strenuously to oppose it. In Virginia, 
the Episcopalian clergy themselves at first refused to con- 
cur in the petition for bishops ; and when at last the con- 
currence was voted, it was in the face of a formal protest 
of four of the clergy, for which they received a vote of 
thanks from the House of Burgesses. 1 

The alliance thus occasioned between the national 
synod of the Presbyterian Church and the Congregation- 
alist clergy of the little colony of Connecticut seems like a 
disproportioned one. And so it was indeed; for the 
Connecticut General Association was by far the larger 
and stronger body of the two. By and by the dispropor- 
tion was inverted, and the alliance continued, with notable 
results. 

l See Tiffany, " Protestant Episcopal Church," pp. 267-278, where the 
subject is treated fully and with characteristic fairness. 
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SEVEN yean of war left the American people exhausted, 
impoverished, disorganized, conscious of having come into 
possession of a national existence, and stirred with anxious 
searchings of heart over the question what new institutions 
should succeed to those overthrown in the struggle for 
independence. 

Like questions pervaded the commonwealth of American 
Christians through all its divisions. The interconfessionat 
divisions of the body ecclesiastic were about to prove 
themselves a more effectual bar to union than the political 
and territorial divisions of the body politic. The religious 
divisions were nearly equal in number to the political. 
Naming them in the order in which they had settled 
themselves on the soil of the new nation, they were as fol- 
lows: i. The Protestant Episcopalians; 2. The Reformed 
Dutch ; 3. The Congregationalists ; 4. The Roman Catho- 
lics; 5. The Friends; 6. The Baptists; 7. The Presbyteri- 
ans; 8. The Methodists; to which must be added three 
sects which up to this time had almost exclusively to do 
with the German language and the German immigrant 
population, to wit, 9. The German Reformed; 10. The 
Lutherans; 11. The Moravians. Some of these, as the 
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elastic a polity, so self-adaptive to whatever new environ- 
ment as to require no effort to adjust themselves. Others, 
as the Dutch and the Presbyterians, had already organized 
themselves as independent of foreign spiritual jurisdiction. 
Others still, as the German Reformed, the Moravians, and 
the Quakers, were content to remain for years to come in 
a relation of subordination to foreign centers of organiza- 
tion. But there were three communions, of great pro- 
spective importance, which found it necessary to address 
themselves to the task of reorganization to suit the changed 
political conditions. These were the Episcopalians, the 
Catholics, and the Methodists. 

In one respect all the various orders of churches were 
alike. They had all suffered from the waste and damage 
of war. Pastors and missionaries had been driven from 
their cures, congregations had been scattered, houses of 
worship had been desecrated or destroyed. The Episco- 
palian and Methodist ministers were generally Tories, and 
their churches, and in some instances their persons, were 
not spared by the patriots. The Friends and the Mora- 
vians, principled against taking active part in warfare, were 
exposed to aggressions from both sides. All other sects 
were safely presumed to be in earnest sympathy with the 
cause of independence, which many of their pastors actively 
served as chaplains or as combatants, or in other ways; 
wherever the British troops held the ground, their churches 
were the object of spite. Nor were these the chief losses 
by the war. More grievous still were the death of the 
strong tnen and the young men of the churches, the de- 
moralization of camp life, and, as the war advanced, the 
infection of the current fashions of unbelief from the offi- 
cers both of the French and of the British armies. The 
prevalent diathesis of the American church in all its sects 
was one of spiritual torpor, from which, however, it soon 
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began to be aroused as the grave exigencies of the situa- 
tion disclosed themselves. 

Perhaps no one of the Christian organizations of Amer- 
ica came out of the war in a more forlorn condition than 
the Episcopalians. This condition was thus described by 
Bishop White, in an official charge to his clergy at Phila- 
delphia in ! 832 : 

" The congregations of our communion throughout the 
United States were approaching annihilation. Although 
within this city three Episcopal clergymen were resident 
and officiating, the churches over the rest of the State had 
become deprived of their clergy during the war, either by 
death or by departure for England. In the Eastern States, 
with two or three exceptions, there was a cessation of the 
exercises of the pulpit, owing to the necessary disuse of 
the prayers for the former civil rulers. In Maryland and 
Virginia, where the church had enjoyed civil establishments, 
on the ceasing of these, the incumbents of the parishes, 
almost without exception, ceased to officiate. Farther 
south the condition of the church was not better, to say 
the least." l 

This extreme feebleness of Episcopalianism in the sev- 
eral States conspired with the tendencies of the time in 
civil affairs to induce upon the new organization a charac- 
ter not at all conformed to the ideal of episcopal govern- 
ment. Instead of establishing as the unit of organization 
the bishop in every principal town, governing his diocese 
at the head of his clergy with some measure of authority, 
it was almost a necessity of the time to constitute dioceses 
as big as kingdoms, and then to take security against ex- 

1 Quoted in Tiffany, p. 289, note. The extreme depression of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal and (as will soon appear) of the Roman Catholic Church, 

Sff fill* nnint nf t!m» MinkuiiM all tnm n\nrm th* avm*i mAvmwtt*»m wt\mAm l«w 
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cess of power In the diocesan by overslaughing hit author- 
Ity through exorbitant powers conferred upon a periodical 
mixed synod, legislating for a whole continent, even in 
matters confessedly variable and unessential. In the later 
evolution of the system, this superior limitation of the 
bishop's powers is supplemented from below by magnify- 
ing the authority of representative bodies, diocesan and 
parochial, until the work of the bishop is reduced as nearly 
as possible to the merely " ministerial " performance of 
certain assigned functions according to prescribed direc- 
tions. Concerning this frame of government it is to be 
remarked : I. That it was quite consciously and confessedly 
devised for the government of a sect, with the full and 
fraternal understanding that other " religious denomina- 
tions of Christians " (to use the favorite American euphe- 
mism) " were left at full and equal liberty to model and 
organize their respective churches" to suit themselves. 1 

2. That, judged according to its professed purpose, it has 
proved itself a practically good and effective government. 

3. That it is in no proper sense of the word an episcopal 
government, but rather a classical and synodical govern- 
ment, according to the common type of the American 
church constitutions of the period. 2 

The objections which only a few years before had with- 
stood the importation into the colonies of lord bishops, 
with the English common and canon law at their backs, 
vanished entirely before the proposal for the harmless 
functionaries provided for in the new constitution. John 
Adams himself, a leader of the former opposition, now, as 
American minister in London, did his best to secure for 

* Preface to the American " Book of Common Prayer, ■• 1789. 

1 See the critical observations of Dr. McConnell, " History of the American 
Episcopal Church," pp. 264-276. The polity of this church seems to have 
suffered for want of a States' Rights and Strict Construction party. The 
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and their candidate for consecration was in London urging 
his claims, before the ministers in the Middle States had 
any knowledge of what was doing. After a year of costly 
and vexatious delay in London, finding no progress made 
and no hope of any, he proceeded to Aberdeen and was 
consecrated bishop November 14, 1 784. It was more than 
two years longer before the English bishops succeeded in 
finding a way to do what their unrecognized Scotch breth- 
ren had done with small demur. But they did find it. 
So long as the Americans seemed dependent on English 
consecration they could not get it When at last it was 
made quite plain that they could and would do without it 
if necessary, they were more than welcome to it. Dr. 
White for Pennsylvania, and Dr. Provoost for New York, 
were consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the 
chapel of Lambeth Palace, February 4, 1 7S7. Dr. Griffith, 
elected for Virginia, failed to be present; in all that 
great diocese there was not interest enough felt in the 
matter to raise the money to pay his passage to England 
and back. 

The American Episcopal Church was at last in a condi- 
tion to live. Some formidable dangers of division arising 
from the double derivation of the episcopate were happily 
averted by the tact and statesmanship of Bishop White, 
and liturgical changes incidental to the reconstitution of 
the church were made, on the whole with cautious judg- 
ment and good taste, and successfully introduced. But 
for many years the church lived only a languishing life. 
Bishop Provoost of New York, after fourteen years of ser- 
vice, demitted his functions in 1801, discouraged about 
the continuance of the church. He " thought it would 
die out with the old colonial families." l The large pros- 
perity of this church dates only from the second decade of 
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this century. It is the more notable for the brief time in 
which so much has been accomplished. 
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poor, wore hold under iron-bound title-deeds, subject to 

the control of John Wesley and of the close corporation of 
• _ *_ „_t — t_ _ _i «j j •*. *t 
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instant expansion of the Methodist work, brought its 
vn solution of the divisive questions. 
It was an important day in the history of the American 
turch, that second day of September, 1 784, when John 
Lesley, assisted by other presbyters of the Church of 
ngland, laid his hands in benediction upon the head of 
r. Thomas Coke, and committed to him the superintend* 
icy of the Methodist work in America, as colleague with 
rancis Asbury. On the arrival of Coke in America, the 
eachers were hastily summoned together in conference 
; Baltimore, and there, in Christmas week of the same 
:ar, Asbury was ordained successively as deacon, as elder, 
id as superintendent. By the two bishops thus consu- 
lted were ordained ciders and deacons, and Methodism 
jcamc a living church. 

The two decades from the close of the War of Independ- 
ice include the period of the lowest ebb-tide of vitality 
1 ihe history of American Christianity. The spirit of 
ilf- belief or unbelief that prevailed on the other side of 
ie sea, both in the church and out of it, wai manifest also 
;re. Happily the tide of foreign immigration at this 
me was stayed, and the church had opportunity to gather 
rength for the immense task that was presently to be 
svolved upon it. But the westward movement of our 
vn population was now beginning to pour down the 
estern slope of the Alleghanies into the great Mississippi 
isin. It was* observed by the Methodist preachers that 
\t members of their societies who had, through fear, 
icessity, or choice, moved into the back settlements and 
to new parts of the country, as, soon as peace was settled 
id the way was open solicited the preachers to come 
nong them, and so the work followed them to the west 1 

l Jesse Lee, quoted by Dr. Buckley, p. 195. 
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chiefly indebted for the final triumph, in this country, of 
that principle of the separation of church from state which 
is one of the largest contributions of the New World to 
civilization and to the church universal. 

It is not surprising that a people so earnest as the 
Baptists showed themselves in the promotion of religious 
liberty should be forward in the condemnation of American 
slavery. We have already seen the vigor with which the 
Methodists, having all their strength at the South, levied a 
spiritual warfare against this great wrong. It was at the 
South that the Baptists, in 1 789, " Resolved, That slavery is 
a violent deprivation of the rights of nature, and inconsist- 
ent with a republican government, and we therefore recom- 
mend it to our brethren to make use of every legal measure 
to extirpate this horrid evil from the land." ' At the North, 
Jonathan Edward* the Younger is conspicuous In the un- 
broken succession of antislavery churchmen. His ser- 
mon on the " Injustice and Impolicy of the Slave-trade," 
preached in 1791 before the Connecticut Abolition Society, 
of which President Ezra Stiles was the head, long continued 
to be reprinted and circulated, both at the North and at the 
South, as the most effective argument not only against the 
slave-trade, but against the whole system of slavery. 

It will not be intruding needlessly upon the difficult field 
of dogmatic history if we note here the widely important 
diversities of Christian teaching that belong to this which 
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might naturally have created a tendency in this direction ; 
but a cause not less obvious was their antagonism to the 
established Congregationalism, with its sharply defined 
Calvinistic statements. The public challenging of these 
statements made a favorite issue on which to appeal to the 
people from their constituted teachers. But when the 
South and Southwest opened itself as the field of a won- 
derfully rapid expansion before the feet of the Baptist evan- 
gelists, the antagonism was quite of another sort. Their 
collaborators and sharp competitors in the great and noble 
work of planting the gospel and the church in old and 
neglected fields at the South, and carrying them westward 
to the continually advancing frontier of population, were 
to be found in the multiplying army of the Methodist 
itinerants and local cxhortcrs, whose theology, enjoined 
upon them by their commission, was the Arminianism of 
John Wesley. No explanation is* apparent for the revul- 
sion of the great body of American Baptists into a Calvin- 
ism exaggerated to the point of caricature, except the 
reaction of controversy with the Methodists. The tend- 
ency of the two parties to opposite poles of dogma was 
all the stronger for the fact that on both sides teachers and 
taught were alike lacking in liberalizing education. The 
fact that two by far the most numerous denominations of 
Christians in the United States were picketed thus over 
against each other in the same regions, as widely differing 
from each other in doctrine and organization as the 
Dominican order from the Jesuit, and differing somewhat in 
the same way, is a fact that invites our regret and disap- 
proval, but at the same time compels us to remember its 
compensating advantages. 

It is to this period that we trace the head-waters of 
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thought, hid been working their way to lomewhat itmilar 
conclusions. In 1 785 Elhanan Winchester! a thoroughly 
Calvinistic Baptist minister in Philadelphia, led forth his 
excommunicated brethren, one hundred strong, and 
organized them into a " Society of Universal Baptists/' 
holding to the universal restoration of mankind to holiness 
and happiness. The two differing schools fraternized in 
a convention of Universalist churches at Philadelphia in 
1794, at which articles of belief and a plan of organization 
were set forth, understood to be from the pen of Dr. 
Benjamin Rush; and a resolution was adopted declaring 
the holding of slaves to be " inconsistent with the union 
of the human race in a common Saviour, and the obliga- 
tions to mutual and universal love which flow from that 
union." 

It was along still another line of argument, proceeding 
from the assumed " rectitude of human nature/ 1 that the 
Unitarians came, tardily and hesitatingly, to the Univer- 
salist position. The long persistence of definite boundary 
lines between two bodies so nearly alike in their tenets is 
a subject worthy of study. The lines seem to be rather 
historical and social than theological. The distinction 
between them has been thus epigrammatically stated : that 
the Universalist holds that God is too good to damn a 
man; the Unitarian holds that men are too good to be 
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again In 1794, decided that Universalists be not admitted 
to the sealing ordinances of the gospel ; ' but by this 
course the excluded opinion is compelled to intrench itself 
both for defense and for attack in a sectarian organization. 
It is a practically interesting question, the answer to which 
is by no means self-evident, whether Universalist opinions 
would have been less prevalent to-day in England and 
Scotland if they had been excluded from the national 
churches and erected into a sect with its partisan pulpits, 
presses, and propagandists ; or whether they would have 
more diffused in America if, instead of being dealt with by 
process of excommunication or deposition, they had been 
dealt with simply by argument. This is one of the many 
questions which history raises, but which (happily for him) 
it does not fall within the function of the historian to answer. 

To this period is to be referred the origin of some of 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SECOND AWAKENING. 

The doting yean of the eighteenth century show the 
lowest low-water mark of the lowest ebb-tide of spiritual 
life in the history of the American church. The demorali- 
sation of army life, the fury of political factions, the catch- 
penny materialist morality of Franklin, the philosophic 
deism of men like Jefferson, and the popular ribaldry of 
Tom Paine, had wrought, together with other untoward 
influences, to bring about a condition of things which to 
the eye of little faith seemed almost desperate. 

From the beginning of the reaction from the stormy 
excitements of the Great Awakening, nothing had seemed 
to arouse the New England churches from a lethargic 
dullness; so, at least, it seemed to those who recalled 
those wonderful days of old, either in memory or by tra- 
dition. We have a gauge of the general decline of the 
public morals, in the condition of Yale College at the ac- 
cession of President D wight in 1795, as described in the 
reminiscences of Lyman Beecher, then a sophomore. 

" Before he came, college was in a most ungodly state. 
The college church was almost extinct Most of the stu- 
dents were skeptical, and rowdies were plenty. Wine 
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and liquors were kept in many rooms ; intemperance, pro* 
fanity, gambling, and licentiousness were common. I 
hardly know how I escaped. . . . That was the day of 
the infidelity of the Tom Paine school. Boys that 
dressed flax in the barn, as I used to, read Tom Paine and 
believed him ; I read and fought him all the way; Never 
had any propensity to infidelity. But most of the class 
before me were infidels, and called each other Voltaire, 
Rousseau, D'Alembert, etc." l 

In the Middle States the aspect was not more promis- 
ing. Princeton College had been closed for three years 
of the Revolutionary War. In 1782 there were only two 
among the students who professed themselves Christians. 
The Presbyterian General Assembly, representing the 
strongest religious force in that region, in 1 798 described 
the then existing condition of the country in these terms : 

11 Formidable innovations and convulsions in Europe 
threaten destruction to morals and religion. Scenes of 
devastation and bloodshed unexampled in the history of 
modern nations have convulsed the world, and our coun- 
try is threatened with similar calamities. We perceive 
with pain and fearful apprehension a general dereliction 
of religious principles and practice among our fellow-citi- 
zens, a visible and prevailing impiety and contempt for 
the laws and institutions of religion, and an abounding 
infidelity, which in many instances tends to atheism itself. 
The profligacy and corruption of the public morals have 
advanced with a progress proportionate to our declension 
in religion. Profaneness, pride, luxury, injustice, intem- 
perance, lewdness, and every species of debauchery and 
loose indulgence greatly abound. 1 ' 

1 M Autobiography of Lyman Beecher," vol. i., p. 43. The same charm- 
ing volume contains abundant evidence that the spirit of true religion was 
cherished in the homes o! the dcodIc. while there were so manv public signs 
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From the point of view of the Episcopalian of that day 
the prospect was even more disheartening. It was at this 
time that Bishop Provoost of New York laid down his 
functions, not expecting the church to continue much 
longer ; and Bishop Madison of Virginia shared the de- 
spairing conviction of Chief- Justice Marshall that the 
church was too far gone ever to be revived. 1 Over all 
this period the historian of the Lutheran Church writes 
up the title " Deterioration/ 1 * Proposals were set on foot 
looking toward the merger of these two languishing de- 
nominations. 

Even the Methodists, the fervor of whose zeal and 
vitality of whose organization had withstood what seemed 
severer tests, felt the benumbing influence of this unhappy 
age. For three years ending in 1 796 the total member- 
ship diminished at the rate of about four thousand a year. 

Many witnesses agree in describing the moral and re- 
ligious condition of the border States of Kentucky and 
Tennessee as peculiarly deplorable. The autobiography 
of that famous pioneer preacher, Peter Cartwright, gives 
a lively picture of Kentucky society in 1 793 as he remem- 
bered it in his old age : 

11 Logan County, when my father moved into it, was 
called ' Rogues 9 Harbor. 9 Here many refugees from all 
parts of the Union fled to escape punishment or justice ; 
for although there was law, yet it could not be executed, 
and it was a desperate state of society. Murderers, horse- 
thieves, highway robbers, and counterfeiters fled there, 
until they combined and actually formed a majority. 
Those who favored a better state of morals were called 
1 Regulators. 9 But they encountered fierce opposition 
from the ' Rogues, 9 and a battle was fought with guns, 
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the original center at Chautauqua Lake has grown into an 
important and most characteristic institution of American 
civilization. 

We are happy in having an account of some of these 
meetings from one who was personally and sympatheti- 
cally interested in them. For in the spring of the next 
year Barton Warren Stone, a Presbyterian minister serv- 
ing his two congregations of Concord and Cane Ridge in 
Bourbon County, and oppressed with a sense of the re- 
ligious apathy prevailing about him, rtiade the long jour- 
ney across the State of Kentucky to see for himself the 
wonderful things of which he had heard, and afterward 
wrote his reminiscences. 



I 
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Four or five preachers spoke it the tame time In different 
parts of the encampment without confusion. The Metho- 
dist and Baptist preachers aided in the work, and all ap- 
peared cordially united in it. They were of one mind and 
soul : the salvation of sinners was the one object. We all 
engaged in singing the same songs, all united in prayer, 
all preached the same things. . . . The numbers converted 
will be known only in eternity. Many things transpired 
in the meeting which were so much like miracles that they 
had the same effect as miracles on unbelievers. By them 
many were convinced that Jesus was the Christ and 
were persuaded to submit to him. This meeting con- 
tinued six or seven days and nights, and would have 
continued longer, but food for the sustenance of such a 
multitude failed. 

" To this meeting many had come from Ohio and other 
distant parts. These returned home and diffused trie same 
spirit in their respective neighborhoods. Similar results 
followed. So low had religion sunk, and such careless* 
ness had universally prevailed, that I have thought that 
nothing common could have arrested and held the atten- 
tion of the people." ' 

The sober and cautious tone of this narrative will already 
have impressed the reader. These are not the words of a 
heated enthusiast, or a man weakly credulous. We may 
hesitate to accept his judgment, but may safely accept his 
testimony, amply corroborated as it is, to facts which he 
has seen and heard. 

But the crucial test of the work, the test prescribed by 
the Lord of the church, is that it shall be known by its 
fruits. And this test it seems to bear well. Dr. Archi- 
bald Alexander, had in high reverence in the Presbyterian 
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Church at a wise counselor In spiritual matters, made 
scrupulous Inquiry Into the results of this revival, and re* 
ceived from one of his correspondents, Dr. George A. 
Baxter, who made an early visit to the scenes of the revi- 
val, the following testimony : 

■ 

" On my way I was Informed by settlers on the road 
that the character of Kentucky travelers was entirely 
changed, and that they were as remarkable for sobriety 
as they had formerly been for dissoluteness and immorality. 
And indeed I found Kentucky to appearances the most 
moral place I had ever seen. A profane expression was 
hardly ever heard. A religious awe seemed to pervade 
the country. Upon the whole, I think the revival in 
Kentucky the most extraordinary that has ever visited the 
church of Christ ; and, all things considered, it Was pecul- 
iarly adapted to the circumstances of the country into 
which it came. Infidelity was triumphant and religion was 
on the point of expiring. Something extraordinary seemed 
necessary to arrest the attention of a giddy people who 
were ready to conclude that Christianity was a fable and 
futurity a delusion. This revival has done it. It has con* 
founded infidelity and brought numbers beyond calcula- 
tion under serious impressions." 

A sermon preached in 1 803 to the Presbyterian synod 
of Kentucky, by the Rev. David Rice, has the value of 
te-timony given in the presence of other competent wit- 
nesses, and liable thus to be questioned or contradicted. 
In it he says : 

" Neighborhoods noted for their vicious and profligate 
manners are now as much noted for their piety and good 
order. Drunkards, profane swearers, liars, quarrelsome 
persons, etc., are remarkably reformed. ... A number 
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God, In folly and in vice, without any religious instruction 
or any proper government, are now reduced to order and 
are daily joining in the worship of God, reading his word, 
singing his praises, and offering up their supplications to a 
throne of grace. Parents who seemed formerly to have 
little or no regard for the salvation of their children arc 
now anxiously concerned for their salvation, are pleading 
for them, and endeavoring to lead them to Christ and train 
them up in the way of piety and virtue." 

That same year the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, in its annual review of the state of religion, 
adverted with emphasis to the work in the Cumberland 
country, and cited remarkable instances of conversion — 
malignant opposers of vital piety convinced and reconciled, 
learned, active, and conspicuous infidels becoming signal 
monuments of that grace which they once despised ; and 
in conclusion declared with joy that " the state and pros- 
pects of vital religion in our country are more favorable 
and encouraging than at any period within the last forty 
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spited faptty to the feet The head would be thrown 
from tide to ride to swiftly that the features would be 
blotted out and the hair made to snap. When the body 
was affected the sufferer was hurled over hindrances that 
came in his way, and finally dashed on the ground, to 
bounce about like a ball" The eccentric Lorenzo Dow, 
whose freaks of eloquence and humor are remembered by 
many now living, speaks from his own observation on the 
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■even." They helped break up the apathetic torpor 

I church and summon the multitudes into the wilder- 

hear the preaching of repentance and the remission 

But they had some lamentable results. Those 

like many among the Methodists, 1 found in them the 

J work of the Holy Spirit, were thereby started along 

perilous incline toward enthusiasm and fanaticism. 

, on the other hand, repelled by the grotesqueness 

Ittravagance of these manifestations, who were led to 

1st or condemn the good work with which they were 

lated, fell into a graver error. This was the error into 

1, to its cost, the Presbyterian Church was by and by 

in dealing with questions that emerged from these 

pons. The revival gave rise to two new sects, both 

1 marked by the fervor of spirit that characterized 

i, and both of them finding their principal habitat 

J same western region. The Cumbcr'and Presbyte- 

Inow grown to large numbers and deserved influence 

lignity in the fellowship of American sects, separated 

|elves from the main body of Presbyterians by refus- 
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family, each limited by humanly devised doctrinal articles 
and branded with partisan names. How these various 
protesting elements came together on the sole basis of a 
common faith in Christ and a common acceptance of the 
divine authority of the Bible ; how, not intending it, they 
came to be themselves a new sect ; and how, struggling in 
vain against the inexorable laws of language, they came 
to be distinguished by names, as Campbellite Baptist, 
Christ-tan (with a long f), and (*ar* l&xv) Disciples, are 
points on which interesting and instructive light is shed in 
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accession to the presidency of Yale College at the darkest 
hour in its history marked the turning-point We have 
already learned from the reminiscences of Lyman Beecher 
how low the college had sunk in point of religious charac- 
ter, when most of the class above him were openly boast- 
ful of being infidels. 1 How the new president dealt with 
them is well described by the same witness: 

" They thought the faculty were afraid of free discus- 
sion. But when they handed Dr. Dwight a list of sub- 
jects for class disputation, to their surprise, he selected 
this : ' Is the Bible the word of God ? ' and told them to 
do their best. He heard all they had to say, answered 
them, and there was an end. He preached incessantly 
for six months on the subject, and all infidelity skulked 
and hid its head. He elaborated his theological system 
in a series of forenoon sermons in the chapel ; the after- 
noon discourses were practical. The original design of 
Yale College was to found a divinity school. To a 
mind appreciative, like mine, his preaching was a contin- 
ual course of education and a continual feast. He was 
copious and polished in style, though disciplined and logi- 
cal. There was a pith and power of doctrine there that 
has not been since surpassed, if equaled." 2 

It may be doubted whether to any man of his genera- 
tion it was given to exercise a wider and more beneficent 
influence over the American church than that of President 
Dwight. His system of " Theology Explained and De- 
fended in a Series of Sermons," a theology meant to be 
preached and made effective in convincing men and con- 
verting them to the service of God, was so constructed as 
to be completed within the four years of the college cur- 
riculum, so that every graduate should have heard the 

1 See above, pp. 230, 231. 
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whole of it The Influence of tt hat not been limited by 
the boundaries of our country, nor has it expired with the 
century just completed since President Dwight's accession. 

At the East also, as well as at the West, the quickening 
of religious thought and feeling had the common effect of 
alienating and disrupting. Diverging tendencies, which 
had begun to disclose themselves in the discussions be- 
tween Edwards and Chauncy in their respective volumes 
of "Thoughts" on the Great Awakening, became em- 
phasized in the revival of 1800. That liberalism which 
had begun as a protest against a too peremptory style 
of dogmatism was rapidly advancing toward a dogmatic 
denial of points deemed by the opposite party to be essen- 
tial. Dogmatic differences were aggravated by differences 
of taste and temperament, and everything was working 
toward the schism by which some sincere and zealous 
souls should seek to do God service. 

In one most important particular the revival of 1800 
was happily distinguished from the Great Awakening of 
1 740. It was not done and over with at the end of a few 
years, and then followed by a long period of reaction. It 
was the beginning of a long period of vigorous and 
11 abundant life," moving forward, not, indeed, with even 
and unvarying flow, yet with continuous current, marked 
with those alternations of exaltation and subsidence which 
seem, whether for evil or for good, to have become a fixed 
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Into which, In company with other churches to the South 
and West, they were about to enter. The Christianity of 
the country was prepared and equipped to attend with 
equal pace the prodigious rush of population across .the 
breadth of the Great Valley, and to give welcome to (the 
invading host of immigrants which before the end of a 
half-century was to effect its entrance into our territory at, 
the rate of a thousand a .day. It was to accommodate 
itself to changing social conditions, as the once agricul- 
tural population began to concentrate itself in factory 
villages and commercial towns. It was to carry on sys- 
tematic campaigns of warfare against instituted social 
wrong, such as the drinking usages of society, the savage 
code of dueling, the public sanction of slavery. And it 
was to enter the " effectual door " which from the begin- 
ning of the century opened wider and wider to admit the 
gospel and the church to every nation under heaven. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ORGANIZED BENEFICENCE, 

WHEN the Presbyterian General Assembly, in 1803, 
made a studious review of the revivals which for several 
years had been in progress, especially at the South and 
West, it included in its " Narrative M the following obser- 
vations : 

"The Assembly observe with great pleasure that the 
desire for spreading the gospel among the blacks and 
among the savage tribes on our borders has been rapidly 
increasing during the last year. The Assembly take 
notice of this circumstance with the more satisfaction, as 
it not only affords a pleasing presage of the spread of the 
gospel, but also furnishes agreeable evidence of the genu- 
ineness and the benign tendency of that spirit which God 
has been pleased to pour out upon his people." 

In New England the like result had already, several 
years before, followed upon the like antecedent. In the 
year 1 798 the " Missionary Society of Connecticut " was 
constituted, having for its object "to Christianize the 
heathen in North America, and to support and promote 
Christian knowledge in the new settlements within the 
United States' 1 ; and in August, 1800, its first missionary, 
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these had been reinforced by as many more. By far the 
greater number of them were founded by the New Eng- 
land Congregationalists, to whom this has ever been a 
favorite field of activity. But special honor must be paid 
to the wise and courageous and nobly successful enter- 
prise of large-minded and large-hearted men among the 
Baptists, who as early as 1764, boldly breasting a current 
of unworthy prejudice in their own denomination, began 
the work of Brown University at Providence, which, car- 
ried forward by a notable succession of great educators, 
has been set in the front rank of existing American insti- 
tutions of learning. After the revivals of 1800 these 
Christian colleges were not only attended by students com- 
ing from zealous and fervid churches; they themselves 
became the foci from which high and noble spiritual influ- 
ences were radiated through the land. It was in com- 
munities like these that the example of such lives as that 
of Brainerd stirred up generous young minds to a chival- 
rous and even ascetic delight in attempting great labors 
and enduring great sacrifices as soldiers under the Cap- 
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. remind one of the mutual vows of the earliest 

s of Loyola. Some of the youths went soon to the 

Igical seminary, and at once leavened that commu- 

|'Uh their own spirit. 

i seminary — there was only one in all Protestant 

■arly as 1 79 1 the Sulpitian fathers had 

Ized their seminary at Baltimore. But it was not 

iSoS that any institution for theological studies was 

It <.» candidates for the Protestant ministry. Up to 

lime such studies were made in the regular college 

lulum, which was distinctly theological in character; 

t was common for the graduate to spend an addi- 

| year at the college for special study under the 

lent or the one professor of divinity. But many 

Iry parsonages that were tenanted by men of fame as 

> and teachers were greatly frequented by young 

preparing themselves for the work of preaching, 

p change to the modern method of education for the 

■ was a sudden one. It was precipitated by an 

liich has not even yet ceased to be looked on by 
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this day. But it is not altogether useless to put the ques- 
tion how much was lost to both parties and to the com- 
mon cause by the separation. It is not difficult to conceive 
that such dogged polemics as Nathanael Emmons and 
Jedidiah Morse might have been none the worse for being 
held in some sort of fellowship, rather than in exasperated 
controversy, with such types of Christian sainthood as the 
younger Ware and the younger Buckminster ; and it is easy 
to imagine the extreme culture and cool intellectual and 
spiritual temper of the Unitarian pulpit in general as 
finding its advantage in not being cut off from direct radi- 
ations from the fiery zeal of Lyman Beccher and Edward 
Dorr Griffin. Is it quite sure that New England Congre- 
gationalism would have been in all respects worse off if 
Channing and his friends had continued to be recognized 
as the Liberal wing of its clergy ? or that the Unitarian min- 
isters would not have been a great deal better off if they 
had remained in connection with a strong and conservative 
right wing, which might counterbalance the exorbitant left- 
ward flights of their more impatient and erratic spirits? 

The seating of a pronounced Unitarian in the Hollis 
chair of theology at Harvard took place in 1805. Three 
years later, in 1808, the doors of Andover Seminary were 
opened to students. Thirty-six were present, and the 
number went on increasing. The example was quickly 
followed. In 18 10 the Dutch seminary was begun at 
New Brunswick, and in 181 2 the Presbyterian at Prince- 
ton. In 1 81 6 Bangor Seminary (Congregationalist) and 
Hartwick Seminary (Lutheran) were opened. In 18 19 
the Episcopalian " General Seminary " followed, and the 
Baptist " Hamilton Seminary " in 1820. In 1821 Presby- 
terian seminaries were begun at Auburn, N. Y., and 
Marysville, Tenn. In 1822 the Yale Divinity College 
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And now befell an incident perplexing, embarrassing, 
and disheartening to the supporters of the mission, but 
attended with results for the promotion of the gospel 
to which their best wisdom never could have attained. 
Adoniram Judson, a graduate of Brown University, 
having spent the long months at sea in the diligent and 
devout study of the Scriptures, arrived at Calcutta fully 
persuaded of the truth of Baptist principles. His friend, 
Luther Rice, arriving by the other vessel, came by and by 
to the same conclusion; and the two, with their wives, 
were baptized by immersion in the Baptist church at Cal- 
cutta. The announcement of this news in America was an 
irresistible appeal to the already powerful and rapidly 
growing Baptist denomination to assume the support of 
the two missionaries who now offered themselves to the 
service of the Baptist churches. Rice returned to urge the 
appeal on their immediate attention, while Judson remained 
to enter on that noble apostolate for which his praise is in 
all the churches. 

To the widespread Baptist fellowship this sudden, un- 
mistakable, and imperative providential summons to en- 
gage in the work of foreign missions was (it is hardly too 
much to say) like life from the dead. The sect had 
doubled its numbers in the decade just passed, and was 
estimated to include two hundred thousand communicants, 
all " baptized believers." But this multitude was without 
common organization, and, while abundantly endowed 
with sectarian animosities, was singularly lacking in a 
consciousness of common spiritual life.. It was pervaded 
by a deadly fatalism, which, under the guise of reverence 
for the will of God, was openly pleaded as a reason for 
abstaining from effort and self-denial in the promotion of 
the gospel. Withal it was widely characterized not only 

hv a larlr nf 4»Httratinn in lt« minUtrv. hut hv a violent and 
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by the Congregationalists to the Baptists of America. 
From this time forward the American Baptists came more 
and more to be felt as a salutary force in the religious life 
of the nation and the world. But against what bitter and 
furious opposition on the part of the ancient ignorance the 
new light had to struggle cannot easily be Conceived by 
those who have only heard of the " Hard-Shell Baptist M as 
a curious fossil of a prehistoric period. 1 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions continued for twenty-seven years to be the com- 
mon organ of foreign missionary operations for the Con- 
gregationalists, the Presbyterians, and the Dutch and 
German Reformed churches. In the year 1837 an offi- 
cial Presbyterian Board of Missions was erected by the 
Old-School fragment of the disrupted Presbyterian Church ; 
and to this, when the two fragments were reunited, in 
1869, the contributions of the New-School side began to 
be transferred. In 1858 the Dutch church, and in 1879 
the German church, instituted their separate mission 
operations. Thus the initiative of the Andover students 
in 18 10 resulted in the erection, not of one mission board, 
timidly venturing to set five missionaries in the foreign 
field, but of five boards, whose total annual resources are 
counted by millions of dollars, whose evangelists, men and 
women, American and foreign-born, are a great army, 
and whose churches, schools, colleges, theological semi- 
naries, hospitals, printing-presses, with the other equip- 
ments of a Christian civilization, and the myriads of whose 
faithful Christian converts, in every country under the 
whole heaven, have done more for the true honor of our 
nation than all that it has achieved in diplomacy and war. 2 

» M The Baptists," by Dr. A. H. Newman, pp. 379-442. 
■ I have omitted from this list of results in the direct line from the incep- 
tion at Andover, in 1810, the American Missionary Association. It owed 
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The Episcopalians entered on foreign mission work in 
1819, and the Methodists, tardily but at last with signal 
efficiency and success, in 1832. No considerable sect of 
American Christians at the present day is unrepresented 
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it involved of the redemption of a lost continent, of the 
elevation of an oppressed race in America, of the emanci- 
pation of slaves and the abolition of slavery, received a 
new consecration as the object of the dying labors and 
prayers of Mills. It was associated, in the minds of good 
men, not only with plans for the conversion of the heathen, 
and with the tide of antislavery sentiment now spreading 
nnd deepening both at the South and at the North, but 
also with " Clarlcson societies " and other local organiza- 
tions, in many different places, for the moral and physical 
elevation of the free colored people from the pitiable 
degradation in which they were commonly living in the 
larger towns. Altogether the watchmen on the walls of 
Zion saw no fairer sign of dawn, in that second decade of 
the nineteenth century, than the hopeful lifting of the 
cloud from Africa, the brightening prospects of the free 
negroes of the United States, and the growing hope of the 
abolition of American slavery. 1 

Other societies, national in their scope and constituency, 
the origin of which belongs in this organizing period, are 
the American Education Society (1815), the American 
Sunday-school Union (1824), the American Tract Society 
(1825), the Seamen's Friend Society (1826), and the 
American Home Missionary Society {1826), in which last 
the Congregationalists of New England cooperated with 
the Presbyterians on the basis of a Plan of Union entered 
into between the General Assembly and the General As- 
sociation of Connecticut, the tendency of which was to 
reinforce the Presbyterian Church with the numbers and 
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the vigor 6f the New England westward migration. Of 
courte the eftablishment of these and other societies for 
beneficent work outside of sectarian lines did not hinder, 
but rather stimulated, sectarian organizations for the like 
objects. The whole American church, in all its orders, was 
girding itself for a. work, at home and abroad, the immense 
grandeur of which no man of that generation could pos- 
sibly have foreseen. 

The grandeur of this work was to consist not only in 
the results of it, but in the resources of it As never 
before, the sympathies, prayers, and personal cooperation 
of all Christians, even the feeblest, were to be combined 
and utilized for enterprises coextensive with the continent 
and the world and taking hold on eternity. The possi- 
bilities of the new era were dazzling to the prophetic 
imagination. A young minister then standing on the 
threshold of a long career exulted in the peculiar and ex- 
celling glory of the dawning day : 

" Surely, if it is the noblest attribute of our nature that 
spreads out the circle of our sympathies to include the 
whole family of man, and sends forth our affections to 
embrace the ages of a distant futurity, it must be regarded 
as a privilege no less exalted that our means of doing good 
are limited by no remoteness of country or distance of 
duration, but we may operate, if we will, to assuage the 
miseries of another hemisphere, or to prevent the necessi- 
ties of an unborn generation. The time has been when a 
man might weep over the wrongs of Africa, and he might 
look forward to weep over the hopelessness of her degra- 
dation, till his heart should bleed ; and yet his tears would 
be all that he could give her. He might relieve the beg- 
gar at his door, but he could do nothing for a dying con- 
tinent He might provide for his. children, but he could 
do nothing for the nations that were yet to be born to an 

inheritanr* nf ntt#»r \uri»trh#»Hnift« Then the nrivilepe of 
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engaging in schemes of magnificent benevolence belonged 
only to princes and to men of princely possessions; but 
now the progress of improvement has brought down this 
privilege to the reach of every individual. The institutions 
of our age are a republic of benevolence, and all may 
share in the unrestrained and equal democracy. This 
privilege is ours. We may stretch forth our hand, if we 
will, to enlighten the Hindu or to tame the savage of the 
wilderness. It is ours, if we will, to put forth our contri- 
butions and thus to operate not ineffectually for the relief 
and renovation of a continent over which one tide of mis- 
ery has swept without ebb and without restraint for unre- 
membered centuries. It is ours, if we will, to do something 
that shall tell on all the coming ages of a race which has 
been persecuted and enslaved, trodden down and despised, 
for a thousand generations. Our Father has made us the 
almoners of his love. He has raised us to partake, as it 
were, in the ubiquity of his own beneficence. Shall we 
be unworthy of the trust? God forbid I" r 

* Leonard Bacon, " A Plea for Africa," in the Park Street Church, Boston, 
fnlv j. 1894. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

* 

CONFLICTS OP THE CHURCH WITH PUBLIC WRONGS. 

THE transition from establishment to the voluntary 
system for the support of churches was made not without 
some difficulty, but with surprisingly little. In the South 
the established churches were practically dead before the 
laws establishing them were repealed and the endowments 
disposed of. In New York the Episcopalian churches 
were indeed depressed and discouraged by the ceasing of 
State support and official patronage; and inasmuch as 
these, with the subsidies of the " S. P. G.," had been their 
main reliance, it was inevitable that they should pass through 
a period of prostration until the appreciation of their large 
endowments, and the progress of immigration and of con- 
version from other sects, and especially the awakening of 
religious earnestness and of sectarian ambition. 

In New England the transition to the voluntary system 
was more gradual. Not till 1818 in Connecticut, and in 
Massachusetts not till 1 834, was the last strand of connec- 
tion severed between the churches of the standing order 
and the state, and the churches left solely to their own 
resources. The exaltation and divine inspiration that had 
come to these churches with the revivals which from the 
end of the eighteenth century were never for a long time 

intermitted, and the example of the dissenting congrega- 
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tions, Baptist f Episcopalian, and Methodist, successfully 
self-supported among them! made it easy for them, not- 
withstanding the misgivings of many good men, not only 
to assume the entire burden of their own expenses, but 
with this to undertake and carry forward great and costly 
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In the caia of public Mid popular tins may be more briefly 
referred to. 

The death of Alexander Hamilton, in July, 1804, in a 
duel with Aaron Burr, occasioned a wide and violent out- 
burst of indignation against the murderer, now a fugitive 
and outcast, for the dastardly malignity of the details of 
his crime, and for the dignity and generosity as well as the 
public worth of his victim. This was the sort of explosion 
of excited public feeling which often loses itself in the air. 
It was a different matter when the churches and ministers 
of Christ took up the affair in the light of the law of God, 
and, dealing not with the circumstances but with the 
essence of it, pressed it inexorably on the conscience of the 
people. Some of the most memorable words in American 
literature were uttered on this occasion, notwithstanding 
that there were few congregations in which there were not 
sore consciences to be irritated or political anxieties to be 
set quaking by them. The names of Kliphalct Nott and 
John M. Mason were honorably conspicuous in this work. 
But one unknown young man of thirty, in a corner of Long 
Island, uttered words in his little country meeting-house 
that pricked the conscience of the nation. The words of 
Lyman Rcechcr on this theme may well be quoted as 
being a part of history, for the consequences that followed 
them. 

11 Dueling is a great national sin. With the exception 
of a small section of the Union, the whole land is defiled 
with blood. From the lakes of the North to the plains of 
Georgia is heard the voice of lamentation and woe — the 
cries of the widow and fatherless. This work of desolation 
is performed often by men in office, by the appointed 
guardians of life and liberty. On the floor of Congress 
challenges have been threatened, if not given, and thus 
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deliberation and argument . . • We are murderer*— a 
nation of murderers— while we tolerate and reward the 
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time in the remote future when to the student of American 
history it will seem well-nigh incredible. From the be- 
ginning of the century they had been steadily advancing 
Hi civilisation* As far back as 1 800 they had begun the 
manufacture of cotton cloth, and in 1820 there was scarcely 
a family in that part of the nation living east of the 
Mississippi but what understood the use of the card and 
spinning-wheel. Every family had its farm under cultiva- 
tion. The territory was laid off into districts, with a 
council-house, a judge, and a marshal in each district. A 
national committee and council were the supreme author- 
ity in the nation. Schools were flourishing in all the 
villages. Printing-presses were at work. . . . They were 
enthusiastic in their efforts to establish and perfect their 
own system of jurisprudence. Missions of several sects 
were established in their country, and a large number of 
them had professed Christianity and. were leading exem- 
plary lives. There is no instance in all history of a race 
of people passing in so short a space of time from the bar- 
barous stage to the agricultural and civilized." l 

We do well to give authentic details of the condition of 
the Cherokee nation in the early part of the century, for 
the advanced happy and peaceful civilization of this people 
was one of the fairest fruits of American Christianity 
working upon exceptionally noble race-qualities in the 
recipients of it. An agent of the War Department in 
182$ made official report to the Department on the rare 
beauty of the Cherokee country, secured to them by the 
most sacred pledges with which it was possible for the 
national government to bind itself, and covered by the 
inhabitants, through their industry and thrift, with flocks 
and herds, with farms and villages ; and goes on to speak 
of the Indians themselves: 
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lor in a lottery, and the lottery tickets distributed among 
the white voters. Thus fortified, the brave State of 
Georgia went to all lengths of outrage. " Missionaries 
were arrested and sent to prison for preaching to Chero- 
kee*; Chcroktes were sentenced to death by Georgia 
courts and hung by Georgia executioners." But the great 
crime could not be achieved without the connivance, and 
at last the active consent, of the national government. 
Should this consent be given? Never in American his- 
tory has the issue been more squarely drawn between the 
kingdom of Satan and the kingdom of Christ American 
Christianity was most conspicuously represented in this 
conflict by an eminent layman, Jeremiah Kvarts, whose 
fame for this public service, and not for this alone, will in 
the lapse of time outshine even that of his illustrious son. 
In a scries of articles in the " National Intelligencer, 9 ' under 
the signature of " William Penn," he cited the sixteen 
treaties in which the nation had pledged its faith to defend 
the Cherokces in the possession of their lands, and set the 
whole case before the people as well as the government. 
But his voice was not solitary. From press and pulpit and 
from the platforms of public meetings all over the country 
came petitions, remonstrances, and indignant protests, re- 
inforcing the pathetic entreaties of the Cherokces them- 
selves to be protected from the cruelty that threatened to 
tear them from their homes. In Congress the honor of 
leadership among many faithful and able advocates of right 
and justice was conceded to Theodore Frelinghuysen, then 
in the prime of a great career of Christian service. By the 
majority of one vote the bill for the removal of the Chero- 
kees passed the United States Senate. The gates of hell 
triumphed for a time with a fatal exultation. The authors 
and abettors of the great crime were confirmed in their de- 
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lition of slavery throughout Christendom, and if possible 
throughout the world." 
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The historical value of the paper from which these brief 
extracts are given, as illustrating the attitude of the church 
at the time, is enhanced by the use that was made of it 
Published in the form of a review article in a magazine of 
national circulation, the recognized organ of the orthodox 
Congregationalists, it was republished in a pamphlet for 
gratuitous distribution and extensively circulated in New 
England by the agency of the A ml over students. It was 
also republished at Richmond, Va. Other laborers at the 
East in the same cause were Joshua Leavitt, Beta B. 
Edwards, and Eli Smith, afterward illustrious as a mission- 
ary, 1 and Ralph Randolph Gurley, secretary of the Coloni- 
zation Society, whose edition of the powerful and uncom- 
promising sermon of the younger Kdwards on "The 
Injustice and Impolicy of the Slave Trade and of the 
Slavery of the Africans " was published at Host on for cir- 
culation at the South, in hopes of promoting the universal 
abolition of slavery. The list might be indefinitely ex- 
tended to include the foremost names in the church in 
that period. There was no adverse party. 

At the West an audacious movement of the slavery 
extension politicians, flushed with their success in Missouri, 
to introduce slavery into Illinois, Indiana, and even Ohio, 
was defeated largely by the aid of the Baptist and Metho- 
dist clergy, many of whom had been southern men and 
had experienced the evils of the system. 2 In Kentucky 
and Tennessee the abolition movement was led more dis- 
tinctively by the Presbyterians and the Quakers. It was 

from this piper (which was written by Mr. Bacon at the age of twenty-one) 
should be pertinaciously used, in the face of repeated exposures, to prove the 
author of it to be an apologist for slavery! 

1 •• Christian Spectator," 18351838. 

• Wilson, " Slave Power in America," vol. i., p. 164; " James G. Birney 
and his Times," np. 64, 6$. This laM -named lrnok is an interesting and 
valuable contribution of materials for history, especially by its refutation of 
— •••n industriously propagated misrepresentations. 
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a bold effort to procure the manumission of slaves and the 
repeal of the slave code in those States by the agreement 
of the citizens. The character of the movement is indi- 
cated in the constitution of the " Moral Religious Manu- 
mission Society of West Tennessee," which declares that 
•lavcry "exceeds any other crime in magnitude" and is 
" the greatest act of practical infidelity," and that " the 
gospel of Christ, if believed, would remove personal slav- 
ery at once by destroying the will in the tyranttoenslave." ' 
A like movement in North Carolina and in Maryland, at 
the same time, attained to formidable dimensions. The 
state of sentiment in Virginia may be judged from the 
fact that so late as December, 1831, in the memorable 
debate in the legislature on a proposal for the abolition of 
slavery, a leading speaker, denouncing slavery as "the 
most pernicious of all the evils with which the body politic 
can be afflicted," could say, undisputed, "fiv none is this 
position denied, if we except the erratic John Randolph."' 
The conflict in Virginia at that critical lime was between 
Christian principle and wise statesmanship on the one 
hand, and on the other hand selfish interest and ambition, 
and the prevailing terror resulting from a recent servile 
insurrection. Up to this time there appears no sign of 
any division in the church on this subject. Neither was 
there any sectional division ; the opponents of slavery, 
whether at the North or at the South, were acting in the 
interest of the common country, and particularly in the 
interest of the States that were still afflicted with slavery. 
Rut a swift change was just impending. 
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Wt have already recognised the Methodist organisation 
as the effective pioneer of systematic abolitionism in 
America. 1 The Baptists! also having their main strength 
in the southern States, were early and emphatic in con- 
demning the institutions by which they were surrounded. 8 
But all the sects found themselves embarrassed by serious 
difficulties when it came to the practical application of the 
principles and rules which they enunciated. The exacting 
of " immediate emancipation " as a condition of fellowship 
in the ministry or communion in the church, and the popu- 
lar cries of "No fellowship with slave-holders/' and 
" Slave-holding always and everywhere a sin," were found 
practically to conflict with frequent undeniable and stub- 
born facts. The cases in which conscientious Christians 
found themselves, by no fault of their own, invested by 
inhuman laws with an absolute authority over helpless 
fellow-men, which it would not be right for them suddenly 
to abdicate, were not few nor unimportant. 3 In dealing 
with such cases several different courses were open to the 
church : ( 1) To execute discipline rigorously according to 
the formula, on the principle, Be rid of the tares at all 
hazards; never mind the wheat. This course was natu- 
rally favored by some of the minor Presbyterian sects, and 
was apt to be vigorously urged by zealous people living 

1 See above, pp. J04, 105. 

• Newman, *' The Baptists/' pp. 288, 30$. Let me make general refer- 
ence to the volumes of the American Church History Series by their several 
indexes, s. v. Slavery. 

* One instance for illustration is as good as ten thousand. It is from the 
M Life of James C. Birocy," a man of the highest integrity of conscience: 
" Michael, the husband and father of the family legally owned by Mr. Birncy, 
and who had been brought up with him from boyhood, had 1>ccn unable to 
conquer his appetite for strong liquors, and needed the constant watchful care 
of his master and friend. For some year* the probability was that if free he 
would become a confirmed drunkard and beggar his family. The children 
were nearly crown, but had little mental capacity. For years Michael had 
understood that his freedom would 1* restored to him as soon as he could 
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proved by the Scriptures as good and righteous, he found 
that his brethren in the Presbyterian ministry at the ex- 
treme South were not only surprised, but shocked and 
offended, at the proposition. 1 And yet such was the iwift 
progress of this innovation that in surprisingly few years, 
we might almost say months, it had become nol only prev- 
alent, but violently and exclusively dominant in the 
church of the southern States, with the partial exception 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. It would be difficult to find 
a precedent in history for so sudden and sweeping a change 
of sentiment on a leading doctrine of moral theology. 
Dissent from the novel dogma was suppressed with more 
than inquisitorial rigor. It was less perilous to hold Prot- 
estant opinions in Spain or Austria than to hold, in Caro- 
lina or Alabama, the opinions which had hut lately been 
commended to universal acceptance by the unanimous 
voice nf great religious bodies, and proclaimed as undis- 
puted principles by leading statesmen. It became one of 
the accepted evidences of Christianity at the South that 
infidelity failed to offer any justification for American 
slavery equal to that derived from the Christian Scriptures, 
That eminent leader among the Lutheran clergy, the Rev. 
Dr. Bachman, of Charleston, referred " that unexampled 
unanimity of sentiment that now exists in the whole 
South on the subject of slavery " to the confidence felt by 
the religious public in the Bible defense of slavery as set 
forth by clergymen and laymen in sermons and pamphlets 
and speeches in Congress. 1 

The historian may not excuse himself from the task of 
inquiring into the cause of this sudden and immense 
moral revolution. The explanation offered by Dr. Bach- 
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spiracles and plans of Insurrection were discovered 
Negroes were tortured or terrified Into confessions. 
Obnoxious white men were put to death without any 
legal trial and in defiance of those rules of evidence! which 
are insisted on by southern laws. Thus a sudden and 
convincing terror was spread through the South. Every 
man was made to know that if he should become obnox* 
ious to the guardians of the great southern ' institution ' 
he was liable to be denounced and murdered. It was dis- 
tinctly and imperatively demanded that nobody should be 
allowed to say anything anywhere against slavery. The 
movement of the societies which had then been recently 
formed at Boston and New York, with ' Immediate aboli- 
tion ' for their motto, was made use of to stimulate the 
terror and the fury of the South. • • . The position of 
political parties and of candidates for the Presidency, just 
at that juncture, gave special advantage to the agitators— 
an advantage that was not neglected. Everything was 
done that practiced demagogues could contrive to stimu- 
late the South into a frenzy and to put down at once and 
forever all opposition to slavery. The clergy and the 
religious bodies were summoned to the patriotic duty of 
committing themselves on the side of • southern institu- 
tions.' Just then it was, if we mistake not, that their 
apostasy began. They dared not say that slavery as an 
institution in the State is essentially an organized injustice, 
and that, though the Scriptures rightly and wisely enjoin 
justice and the recognition of the slaves 1 brotherhood upon 
masters, and conscientious meekness upon slaves, the 
organized injustice of the institution ought to be abolished 
by the shortest process consistent with the public safety 
and the welfare of the enslaved. They dared not even 
keep silence under the plea that the institution is political 
and therefore not to be meddled with by religious bodies 
or religious persons. They yielded to the demand. They 
were carried along in the current of the popular frenzy; 
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permitted themselves to be understood as certifying, In 
the name of religion and of Christ, that the entire Institu- 
tion of slavery 'as it exists 9 is chargeable with no Injus- 
tice and is warranted by the word of God." 1 

There is no good reason to question the genuineness 
and sincerity of the fears expressed by the slave-holding 
population as a justification of their violent measures for 
the suppression of free speech in relation to slavery; nor 
of their belief that the papers and prints actively dissemi- 
nated from the antislavery press in Boston were fitted, if 
not distinctly intended, to kindle bloody insurrections. 
These terrors were powerfully pleaded in the great debate 
in the Virginia legislature as an argument for the abolition 
of slavery. 3 This failing, they became throughout the 
South a constraining power for the suppression of free 
speech, not only on the part of outsiders, but among the 
southern people themselves. The regime thus introduced 
was, in the strictest sense of the phrase, " a reign of ter- 
ror." The universal lockjaw which thenceforth forbade 
the utterance of what had so recently and suddenly ceased 
to be the unanimous religious conviction of the southern 
church soon produced an "unexampled unanimity " on the 
other side, broken only when some fiery and indomitable 
abolitionist like Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Kentucky, delivered his soul with in- 
vectives against the system of slavery and the new-fangled 
apologies that had been devised to defend it, declaring it 
" utterly indefensible on every correct human principle, 
and utterly abhorrent from every law of God," and ex- 
claiming, "Out upon such folly! The man who cannot 
see that involuntary domestic slavery, as it exists among 
us, is founded on the principle of taking L>y force that 

I " *?*" Bps!* 11 *?'" *?!• ***••. l8 $4t pp- 660, 661. 



which is another's has simply no moral sense. . . . He* 
reditary slavery is without pretense, except in avowed 
rapacity."' Of course the antislavery societies which, 
under various names, had existed in the South by hun- 
dreds were suddenly extinguished, and manumissions, 
which had been going on at the rate of thousands in a 
year, almost entirely ceased. 

The strange and swiftly spreading mora! epidemic did 
not stop at State boundary lines. At the North the main 
cause of defection was not, indeed, directly operative. 
There was no danger there of servile insurrection. But 
there was true sympathy for those who lived under the 
shadow of such impending horrors, threatening alike the 
guilty and the innocent. There was a deep passion of 
honest patriotism, now becoming alarmed lest the threats 
of .disunion proceeding from the terrified South should 
prove a serious peril to the nation in whose prosperity the 
hopes of the world seemed to be involved. There was a 
worthy solicitude lest the bonds of intercourse between the 
churches of North and South should be ruptured and so 
the integrity of the nation be the more imperiled. Withal 
there was a spreading and deepening and most reasonable 
disgust at the reckless ranting of a little knot of antislavery 
men having their headquarters at Boston, who, exulting in 
their irresponsibility, scattered loosely appeals to men's 
vindictive passions and filled the unwilling air with clam- 
ors against church and ministry and Bible and law and 
government, denounced as " pro-slavery " all who declined 
to accept their measures or their persons, and, arrogating to 
themselves exclusively the name of abolitionist, made that 
name, so long a title of honor, to be universally odious. 1 

I "Diblktl Repertory," I'rincclon, July, lfi.J.1, pp. 194, 19S, JOJ. 

' The (rut Hi. ry of Mr. William T.lnyil C.nthon in.! hii little party hu yet 
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These various factors of public opinion were actively 
manipulated. Political parties competed for the southern 
vote. Commercial houses competed for southern busi- 
ness. Religious sects, parties, and societies were emulous 
in conciliating southern adhesions or contributions and 
averting schisms. The condition of success in any of 
these cases was well understood to be concession, or at 
least silence, on the subject of slavery. The pressure of 
motives, some of which were honorable and generous, was 
everywhere, like the pressure of the atmosphere. It was 
not strange that there should be defections from right- 
eousness. Even the enormous effrontery of the slave 
power in demanding for its own security that the rule of 
tyrannous law and mob violence by which freedom of 
speech and of the press had been extinguished at the 
South should be extended over the so-called free States 
did not fail of finding citizens of reputable standing so 
base as to give the demand their countenance, their public 
advocacy, and even their personal assistance. As the 
subject emerged from time to time in the religious com- 
munity, the questions arising were often confused and 
embarrassed by false issues and illogical statements, and 
the state of opinion was continually misrepresented through 
the incurable habit of the over-zealous in denouncing as 
"pro-slavery" those who dissented from their favorite 
formulas. But after all deductions, the historian who 
shall by and by review this period with the advantage of 
a longer perspective will be compelled to record not a few 
lamentable defections, both individual and corporate, from 

authentic materia! for thin chanter of hktorv it •• James G. Birney and hit 
Times" hv General William Birney, pp. 269-331* 1 may alto refer to my 
volume, M irenics and Polemic* "(New York, the Christian Literature Co.), 
pp. 145-203. The Mim of the Mory U given thus In the word* of Charles 
Sumner: " An outnihuft-load of Boston aMitionfcts has done more harm to 



the cauie of freedom, justice, and humanity. And, never- 
theless, that later record will also show that while the 
southern church had been terrified into " an unexampled 
unanimity " in renouncing the principles which it had 
unanimously held, and while like causes had wrought 
potently upon northern sentiment, it was the steadfast 
fidelity of the Christian people that saved the nation from 
ruin. At the end of thirty years from the time when the 
soil of Missouri was devoted to slavery the "Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill " was proposed, which should open for the 
extension of slavery the vast expanse of national territory 
which, by the stipulation of the " Missouri Compromise," 
had been forever consecrated to freedom. The issue of 
the extension of slavery was presented to the people in its 
simplicity. The action of the clergy of New England was 
prompt, spontaneous, emphatic, and practically unanimous, 
Their memorial, with three thousand and fifty signatures, 
protested against the bill, " in the name of Almighty God 
and in his presence," as " a great moral wrong ; as a breach 
of faith eminently injurious to the moral principles of the 
community and subversive of all confidence in national 
engagements ; as a measure full of danger to the peace 
and even the existence of our beloved Union, and expos- 
ing us to the just judgments of the Almighty." In like 
manner the memorial of one hundred and fifty-one clergy- 
men of various denominations in New York City and 
vicinity protested in like terms, "in the name of religion 
and humanity," against the guilt of the extension of slav- 
ery. Perhaps there has been no occasion on which the 
consenting voice of the entire church has been so solemnly 
uttered on a question of public morality, and this in the 
very region in which church and clergy had been most 
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fcloried in the name of infidel ' as recreant to justice 
■umanity. 

e protest of the church was of no avail to defeat the 
■nation of demagogues. The iniquitous measure was 
I through. But this was not the end; it was only 
leginning of the end. Yet ten years, and American 
, through the mad folly of its advocates and the 
fast fidelity of the great body of the earnestly re- 
Is people of the land, was swept away by the tide of 



long struggle of the American church against 

Benness as a social and public evil begins at an early 

One of the thirteen colonics, Georgia, had the pro- 

ln of slavery and of the importation of spirituous 

Is incorporated by Oglethorpe in its early and short- 

(constitution, It would be interesting to discover, if 

luld, to what extent the rigor of John Wesley's dis- 

z against both these mischiefs was due to his associ- 

nth Oglethorpe in the founding of that latest of the 
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But It won appeared that the immense gain of banish- 
big ardent spirits from the family table and sideboard, 
the social entertainment, the haying field, and the factory 
had not been attained without some corresponding loss. 
Close upon the heels of the reform in the domestic and 
social habits of the people there was spawned a monstrous 
brood of obscure tippling-shops — a nuisance, at least in 
New England, till then unknown. From the beginning 
wise and effective license laws had interdicted all dram- 
shops; even the taverner might sell spirits only to his 
transient guests, not to the people of the town. With the 
suppression of social drinking there was effected, in spite 
of salutary law to the contrary, a woeful change. The 
American "saloon" was, in an important sense, the off- 
spring of the American temperance reformation. The 
fact justified the reformer in turning his attention to the 
law. From that time onward the history i>f the temper- 
ance reformation has included the history of multitude 
nous experiments in legislation, none of which has been so 
conclusive as to satisfy all students of the subject that any 
later law is, on the whole, more usefully effective than the 
original statutes of the Puritan colonies. 1 

In 1840 the temperance reformation received a sudden 
forward impulse from an unexpected source. One even- 
ing a group of six notoriously hard drinkers, coming 
together greatly impressed from a sermon of that noted 
evangelist, Elder Jacob Knapp, pledged themselves by 
mutual vows to total abstinence; and from this beginning 
went forward that extraordinary agitation known as " the 
Washingtonian movement." Up to this time the aim of 
the reformers had been mainly directed to the prevention 
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nkenneii by a change in social customs and personal 
Now there was suddenly opened a door of hope 
e almost despair of the drunkard himself. The 
reformed drunkards of Baltimore set themselves 
e reforming of other drunkards, and these took up 
ork in their turn, and reformation was extended in 
(metrical progression till it covered the country, 
'where meetings were held, to be addressed by 
ned drunkards, and new recruits from the gutter 
pushed forward to tell their experience to the admir- 
ublic, and sent out on speaking tours. The people 
stirred up as never before on the subject of temper- 
There was something very Christian-like in the 
>d of this propagation, and hupeful souls looked fur- 
to a temperance millennium as at hand. But fatal 
in the work soon discovered themselves. Among 
w evangelists were not a few men of true penitence 
umility, like John Hawkins, and one man at least 
imparable eloquence as well as Christian earnestness, 
B. Gough. But the public were not long in finding 




cnneu that was not connected with a thorough spiritual 
renovation and conversion. 

Certainly good was accomplished by the transient whirl- 
wind of the " Washtngtonian " excitement. But the evil 
that it did lived after it Already at the time of its break- 
ing forth the temperance reformation had entered upon 
that period of decadence in which its main interest was to 
be concentrated upon law and politics. And here the 
vicious ethics of the reformed -drunkard school became 
manifest. The drunkard, according to his own account of 
himself (unless he was not only reformed, but repentant), 
had been a victim of circumstances. Drunkenness, in- 
stead of a base and beastly sin, was an infirmity incident 
to a high-strung and generous temperament. The blame 
of it was to be laid, not upon the drunkard, whose exqui- 
sitely susceptible organization was quite unable to resist 
temptation coming in his way, but on those who put In- 
toxicating liquor where he could get at it, or on the State, 
whose duty it was to put the article out of the reach of 
its citizens. The guilt of drunkenness must rest, not on 
the unfortunate drunkard who happened to be attacked 
by that disease, but on the sober and well-behaving citi- 
zen, and especially the Christian citizen, who did not vote 
the correct ticket. 

What may be called the Prohibition period of the tem- 
perance reformation begins about 1850 and still continues. 
It is characterized by the pursuit of a type of legislation 
of variable efficacy or tnefficacy, the essence of which is 
that the sale of intoxicating liquors shall be a monopoly 
of the government. 1 Indications begin to appear that the 

1 By ■ curioui uomil; In church polity, mlhcsiun to lliia LUrtkultr Jcvkc 
of lepslstinn h rnnJe conMitutiunnllv n part n{ the illiClplliw of ilie Mtllio- 
dill fcpiicopil Church. In mmi older mmnninlnnt lilwrly of juiljjiMtnl li 
permliUtl ai to tin form of letMalwn kit filial to (lit- cud lougtit. 
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tportionate devotion to measures of legislation and 
is is abating. Some of the most effective recent 
jfor the promotion of temperance has been wrought 
tndently of such resort. If the cycle shall be com- 
, and the church come back to the methods by 
its first triumphs in this field were won, it will come 
the wiser and the stronger for its vicissitudes of ex- 
Ice through these threescore years and ten. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

A DICADI OP CONTROVERSIES AND SCHISMS. 

URING the period from 1835 to 1845 the spii 
im seemed to be in the air. In this period nc 
he larger organizations of churches was free 
iting controversies, and some of the most impo 
tern were rent asunder by explosion, 
t the time when the Presbyterian Church stiffen 
t schism, in 1837, it was the most influential rclij 
r in the United States. In 120 years its sol 
bytery had grown to 135 presbyteries, including 
sters serving 2865 churches and 220,557 comn 
s. But these large figures are an inadequate me; 
s influence. It represented in its ministry and r 
hip the two most masterful races on the conti 
New England colonists and the Scotch-Irish 11 
its ; and the tenacity with which it had adhered t 
ition derived through both these lines, of admi 
1 but liberally educated men to its ministry, had j 
xeptional social standing and control over men < 
ctual strencrth and leadershio. In the four 
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The grounds of explicit complaint against the party 
called "New School M were principally twofold— doctrine 
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more danger to the church from a 
majority. 

When the four exscinded synods, 1 
York and one in Ohio, together with 
sympathizing Congregations in all p 
came together to reconstruct their s 
were found to number about four ni 
byterian Church. For'thirty years 
was to present to Christendom the str 
great ecclesiastical bodies claiming 
name, holding the same doctrinal sta 
same ritual and governed by the 
occupying the same great territory! 
dissevered from each other and at 
sharp mutual antagonism. 1 

The theological debate which had i 
Church from end to end was quite a< 
in New England. But owing to th< 
logical inquiry and the looser tex 
among the Congregationalist church* 
schism beyond the setting up of an 

l For the close historical parallel to the exscii 
167, above. A later parallel, it is claimed, is i 
sanding act M of the General Assembly of 1861 

&t- - • r .» - e> .* r» t. _ » ? Ti 
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5 the Unitarian denomination in and abou 
eginning with the refusal not only of any impo 
d of belief, but of any statement of common 
id with unlimited freedom of opinion in every 
nless, perhaps, in the direction of orthodoxy, 
isy to see how a splitting wedge could be sta 
ut the infection of the time was not to be resistt 
mtarianism must have its heresies and heresian 
ith. No sooner did the pressure of outside at 
tan antagonisms began pretty sharply to dec! 
:lvcs. In 1832 Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, pa: 
econd Church in Hoston, proposed to the churc 
on or radically change the observance of the L 
cr. When the church demurred at this exti 
emand he resigned his office, firing off an 
•gument against the usage of the church by 
arting salute. Without any formal demissi* 
linistry, he retired to his literary seclusion at 
om which he brought forth in books and le< 
racular utterances which caught more and mc 
: a wide public, and in which, in casual-seemi 
leses and obiter dicta, Christianity and all pn 
jion were condemned by sly innuendo and ha 
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t Ware, Jr., a sermon In the college chapel on the 
y of God, which he sent with a friendly note to 
Emerson, The gay and Sklmpolesque reply of the 
s an illustration of that flippancy with which he chose 
literary way with momentous questions, and 
1 was so exasperating to the earnest men of positive 
ius convictions with whom he had been associated in 
Christian ministry, 

! strikes me very oddly that good and wise men at 

bridge should think of raising me into an object of 

Jism. I have always been, from my incapacity of 

lodical writing, ' a chartered libertine,' free to worship 

|ree to rail, lucky when I could make myself under- 

., but never esteemed near enough to the institutions 

lind of society to deserve the notice of masters of 

ure and religion. . . , I could not poss'bly giveyou 

f the • arguments' you so cruelly hint at on which 

|(lnctrii)c of mine stands, for I do not know what 

nls menu in reference to any expression of thought. 

light in telling what I think, but if you ask mc how I 

: so, I am the most helpless of 



losophera to give them any permanent 
church. They went into various walks ■ 
lure, and have powerfully influenced the 
ions; but they came to be no longer n 
religious or theological party. 

Among the minor combatants in the < 
the Unitarians and the pantheists was a y< 
name was destined to become conspicuou 
Unitarian fellowship, but on the outskirts < 
Parker was a man of a different type frori 
him of either party. The son of a ineel 
his way through difficulties to a liberal edi 
thirty years old before his very great al 
general attention. A greedy gormandi; 
many languages, he had little of the dainl 
much prized at the neighboring univc 
results of his vast reading were stored 
tenacious memory as ready rhetorical ma 
to convince or astonish. Paradox was a £ 
that was stimulated by complaints, and e 
tions, to the point of irreverence. He 
people's flesh crawl." Even in his advoc; 
public reforms, which was strenuous and 
lighted su to urge his cause as to inflarr 
opposition against it. With this temper 
that when he came to enunciate his depa 
of the accepted tenets of his brethren, whe 
reverent in their disciplcship toward Jesus I 
do this in a way to offend and shock. 
reaction of the Unitarian clergy from lY 
his sermon, in 1841, on " The Transient 
nent in Christianity," in which the supcrnn 
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sel. But each extreme was eager to sustain the u 
of the opposite extreme as the only alternative of its own 
unreason, and so, what with contrary gusts from North 
and South, they fell into a place where two seas met and 
ran the ship aground. The attempts made from 1836 to 
1840, by stretching to the utmost the authority of the 
General Conference and the bishops, for the suppression 
of " modern abolitionism " in the church (without saying 
what they meant by the phrase) had their natural effect: 
the antislavery sentiment in the church organized and 
uttered itself more vigorously and more extravagantly 
than ever on the basis, " All slave-holding is sin ; no fel- 
lowship with slave-holders." In 1843 an antislavery 
secession took place, which drew after it a following of 
six thousand, increased in a few months to fifteen thou- 
sand. The paradoxical result of this movement is not 
without many parallels in church history : After the draw- 
ing off of fifteen thousand of the most zealous antislavery 
men in the church, the antislavery party in the church was 
vastly stronger, even in numbers, than it had been before. 
The General Conference of 1836 had pronounced itself, 
without a dissenting vote, to be "decidedly opposed to 
modern abolitionism." The General Conference of 1844, 
on the first test vote on the question of excluding from 
the ministry one who had become a slave-holder through 
marriage, revealed a majority of one hundred and seven- 
teen to fifty-six in favor of the most rigorous antislavery 
discipline. The graver question upon the case of Bishop 
Andrew, who was in the like condemnation, could not be 
decided otherwise. The form of the Conference's action 
in this case was studiously inoffensive. It imputed no 
wrong and proposed no censure, but, simply on the ground 
that the circumstances would embarrass him in the exercise 
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Conference that he desii t from the exercise of this office 
so long as this impediment remains." The issue could 
not have been simpler and clearer. The Conference was 
warned that the passage of the resolution would be fol- 
lowed by the secession of the South. The debate was 
long, earnest, and tender. At the end of it the resolution 
was passed, one hundred and eleven to sixty-nine. At 
once notice was given of the intended secession. Com- 
missioners were appointed from both parties to adjust the 
conditions of it, and in the next year (1845) was organized 
the " Methodist Episcopal Church, South." 

Under the fierce tyranny then dominant at the South 
the southern Baptists might not fall behind their Metho- 
dist neighbors in zeal for slavery. This time it was the 
South that forced the issue. The Alabama Baptist 
Convention, without waiting for a concrete case, demanded 
of the national missionary boards " the distinct, explicit 
avowal that slave-holders are eligible and entitled equally 
with non-slave-holders to all the privileges and immunities 
of their several unions." The answer of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board was perfectly kind, but, on the main point, 
perfectly unequivocal: " We can never be a party to any 
arrangement which would imply approbation of slavery." 
The result had been foreseen. The great denomination 
was divided between North and South. The Southern 
Baptist Convention was organized in May, 1845, anc * 
began its home and foreign missionary work without 
delay. 

This dark chapter of our story is not without its brighter 
aspects. (1) Amid the inevitable asperities attendant on 
such debate and division there were many and beautiful 
manifestations of brotherly love between the separated 
parties. (2) These strifes fell out to the furtherance of the 



the Spirit Id the strenuous labors of the two divided 
denominations, greatly exceeding what had gone before, 
it is plain that sometimes Christ was preacher! of envy and 
strife. Nevertheless Christ was preached, with great and 
salutary results ; and therein do we rejoice, yea, and will 
rejoice. 

Two important orders in the American church, which 
for a time had almost faded out from our field of vision, 
come back, from about this epoch of debate and division, 
into continually growing conspicuousness and strength. 
Neither of them was implicated in lhat great debate in- 
volving the fundamental principles of the kingdom of 
heaven, — the principles of righteousness and love to men, 
— by which other parts of the church had been agitated 
and sometimes divided. Whether to their discredit or to 
their honor, it is part of history that neither the Protestant 
Episcopal Church nor the Roman Catholic Church took 
any important part, either corporately or through its rep- 
resentative men, in the agonizing struggle of the Ameri- 
can church to maintain justice and Immunity in public law 
and policy. But standing thus aloof from the great ethi- 
cal questions that agitated the conscience of the nation, 
they were both of them disturbed by controversies inter- 
nal or externa], which demand mention at least in this 
chapter. 

The beginning of the resuscitation of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church from the dead-and-alive condition in 
which it had so long been languishing is dated from the 
year 1811. 1 This year was marked by the accession tu 
the episcopate of two eminent men, representing two 
strongly divergent parties in that church — Bishop Gris- 
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rork, Htgh-churchman. A quorum of three bishops 
1 been gotten together, not without great difficulty, 
:re consecrated in Trinity Church, New York, 
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their placet, and, reading each one hli tolemn protest 
against the ordaining of one of the candidate! on the 
ground of his Romanizing opinion!, left the church. 

The result of the long conflict was not immediately 
apparent. It was not only that "high" opinions, even 
the highest of the Tractarian school, were to be tolerated 
within the church, but that the High-church party was to 
be the dominant party. The Episcopal Church was to 
stand before the public as representing, not that which it 
held in common with the other churches of the country, 
but that which was most distinctive. From this time forth 
the " Evangelical " party continued relatively to decline, 
down to the time, thirty years later, when it was repre- 
sented in the inconsiderable secession of the " Reformed 
Episcopal Church." The combination of circumstances 
and influences by which this party supremacy was brought 
about is an interesting study, for which, however, there is 
no room in this brief compendium of history. 

A more important fact is this: that in spite of these 
agitating internal strifes, and even by reason of them, the 
growth of the denomination was wonderfully rapid and 
strong. No fact in the external history of the American 
church at this period is more imposing than this growth of 
the Episcopal Church from nothing to a really command- 
ing stature. It is easy to enumerate minor influences 
tending to this result, some of which are not of high 
spiritual dignity; but these must not be overestimated. 
The nature of this growth, as well as the numerical amount 
of it, requires to be considered. This strongly distin- 
guished order in the American church has been aggran- 
dized, not, to any great degree, by immigration, nor by 
conquest from the ranks of the irreligious, but by a con- 
tinual stream of accessions both to its laitv and to its clenrv 
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and of the various sects of the regular clergy, men- 
land have not wholly ceased to menace, the harmony 
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of this independence give an effective check to the abso- 
lute power of Rome. In America no trace of this historic 
independence has ever existed. The power of appointing 
and removing bishops is held absolutely and exclusively by 
the pope and exercised through the Congregation of the 
Propaganda. The power of ordaining and assigning 
priests is held by the bishop, who also holds or controls 
the title to the church property in his diocese. The secu- 
rity against partisan division within the church is as com- 
plete as it can be made without gravely increasing the 
risks of alienating additional multitudes from the fellow- 
ship of the church. 1 

During the whole of this dreary decade there were 
"fightings without" as well as within for the Catholic 
Church in the United States. Its great and sudden 
growth solely by immigration had made it distinctively 
a church of foreigners, and chiefly of Irishmen. The con- 
ditions were favorable for the development of a race prej- 
udice aggravated by a religious antipathy. It was a good 
time for the impostor, the fanatic, and the demagogue to 
get in their work. In Boston, in 1834, the report that a 
woman was detained against her will in the Ursuline con- 
vent at Charlestown, near Boston, led to the burning of 
the building by a drunken mob. The Titus Oates of the 
American no-popery panic, in 1836, was an infamous 
woman named Maria Monk, whose monstrous stories of 
secret horrors perpetrated in a convent in Montreal, in 

* For a fuller account of the dissensions in the Catholic Church, consult, 
by index, Bishop O'liorman's " History." On the modern organization of 
the episcopate in complete dc]*ndence on the Holy See, consult the learned 
article on " Episcopal Elections," by Dr. Peries, of the Catholic University 
at Washington, in the M American Catholic Quarterly Review " for January, 
1896; also the remarks of Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, in his "Cmn\» 
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which sta chimed to have lived at a nan, were published 
fay a respectable house and had immense currency. A 
New York pastor of good standing, Dr. Brownlee, made 
himself sponsor for her character and her stories ; and when 
these had been thoroughly exposed, by Protestant min- 
isters and laymen, for the shameless frauds that they 
were, there were plenty of zealots to sustain her still. A 
" Protestant Society " was organised in New York, and 
solicited the contributions of the benevolent and pious to 
promote the dissemination of raw-head-and-bloody -bones 
literature on the horrors of popery. The enterprise met 
with reprobation from sober-minded Protestants, but it 
was not without its influence for mischief. The presence 
of a great foreign vote, easily manipulated and cast in 
block, was proving a copious source of political corruption. 
Large concessions of privilege or of public property to 
Catholic institutions were reasonably suspected to have 
been made in consideration of clerical services in partisan 
politics. 1 The conditions provoked, we might say neces- 
sitated, a political reform movement, which took the name 
and character of " Native American." In Philadelphia, a 
city notorious at that time for misgovernment and turbu- 
lence, an orderly " American " meeting was attacked and 
broken up by an Irish mob.. One act of violence led to 
another, the excitement increasing from day to day ; deadly 
shots were exchanged in the streets, houses from which 
balls had been fired into the crowd were set in flames, 
which spread to other houses, churches were burned, and 
the whole city dominated by mobs that were finally 

' A satirical view of these concession*, in the vast dimensions which they 
had reached twenty-five years later in the city and county of New York, was 
published in two articles, M Our Established Church," and M The Unestab. 
l!j*hed Church," in "Putnam's Majjaiine" for July and December, 1869. 
The articles were reissued in a pamphlet, " with an explanatory and exculpa- 
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suppressed by the State militia. It was an appropriate 
climax to the ten years of ecclesiastical and social 
turmoil. 1 

* A studiously careful account of the Philadelphia riots of 1844 it given 
in the " New Englander," vol. ii. (1844), pp. 470, 624. 

This account of the schisms of the period is of coarse not complete. The 
American Missionary Association, since distinguished for successful labors 
chiefly among the treedmen, grew out of dissatisfaction felt by men of ad- 
vanced antislavery views with the position of the "American Board" and the 
American Home Missionary Society on the slavery, question. The organiza- 
tion of it was matured in 1846. A very fruitful schism in its results was that 
which, in 183$, planted a catting from Lane Seminary at Cincinnati, in the 
virgin soil at Obcrlin, Ohio. The beginning thus made with a class in theol- 
ogy has grown into a- noble and widely liencficcnt institution, the influence 
of which nas extended to the ends of the land and of the world. 

The division of the Society of Friends into the two societies known as 
Hick site and Orthodox is of earlier date— 1827-28. 

No attempt is made in this volume to chronicle the interminable splittings 
and reuniting* of the Presbyterian sects of Scottish extraction. A curious 
diagram, on page 146 of volume xi. of the present series, illustrates the sort 
nf task which such a chronicle involves. 

An illustration of the way in which the extreme defenders of slavery and 
the extreme abolitionist* sustained each other in illogical statements (see 
above, pp. 301, 302) is found in Dr. Thorn well's claim (identical with Mr. 
Garrison's) that if slavery is wrong, then all slave-holders ought to be ex- 
communicated (vol. vi., p. 157, if «'/«•). IV. Thorn well may not have been 
the *' mental and moral giant " that he appears to his admirers (see Professor 
Johnson in vol. xi., p. 355), but he was an intelligent and able man, quite 
too clear-headed to be imposed upon by a palpable " ambiguous middle, ex- 
cept for his excitement in the heat of a desperate controversy with the moral 
sense of all Christendom. 
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THE GREAT IMMIGRATION. 



At the taking of the first census of the United States, 
in 1 790^ the country contained a population of about four 
millions in its territory of less than one million of square 
miles. 

Sixty years later, at the census of 1 850, it contained a 
population of more than twenty-three millions in its terri- 
tory of about three millions of square miles. 

The vast expansion of territory to more than threefold 
the great original domain of the United States had been 
made by honorable purchase or less honorable conquest 
It had not added largely to the population of the nation ; 
the new acquisitions were mainly of unoccupied land. 
The increase of the population, down to about 1845, was 
chiefly the natural increase of a hardy and prolific stock 
tinder conditions in the highest degree favorable to such 
increase. Up to the year 1 820 the recent immigration had 
been inconsiderable. In the ten years 1 820-29 the annual 
arrival of immigrants was nine thousand. In the next 
decade, 1830-39, the annual arrival was nearly thirty-five 
thousand, or a hundred a day. For forty years the 
total immigration from all quarters was much less than a 
half-million. In the course of the next three decades, 
from 1 840 to 1 869, there arrived in the United States from 
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the various countries of Europe five and a h 
people. It was more than the entire juopu 
country at the time of the first census; — 

■ A muliitij.lc like mhiih the populous Nort 

I'oureil never Iroiu her friucn loin* (o pMI 
Khenc or llie Uuuu, uliui lict Uirbarout ic 
Came like a ilcluge on Ihc Sraiih uml *jww 
Beneath Gibraltar lii ihe l.iliyan sanrit. 

Under the pressure of a less copious flood of 
greatest empire in all history, strongest in a 
as well as arms, had perished utterly. If R 
population of one hundred and twenty millio 
for war and government, and her long-comp 
tion, succumbed under a less sudden rush of i 
hope was there for the young American Ref 
scanty population and its new and untried ii 
An impressive providential combination 
termined this great historic movement of pop 
time. It watt effected by attractions in (rot 
grant, reinforced by impulses from behind, 
sion of the peace of 1815 was followed by 1 
of an era of great public works, one of the 
was the digging of the Krie Canal. This sor 
makes an immediate demand for large force 
laborers; and in both hemispheres it has bee 
occasion movements of population out of Catl 
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pig laws, was held with the ardor, if not of personal 

, at least of strong hereditary animosity. To 

jerinans, their religions sect, whether Catholic, La- 

, or Reformed, is determined for them by political 

lenient, under the principle etijus regie, ejus religio. 

patter of course that tenets thus acquired should be 

by a tenure so far removed from fanaticism as to 

I to more zealous souls much like lukewarmness. 

Btomed to have the cost of religious institutions pro- 

r in the budget of public expenses, the wards of the 

I'orld state-churches find themselves here in strange 

■ ndings, untrained in habits of self-denial for religious 

The danger is a grave and real one that before 

Kecome acclimated to the new conditions a large pcr- 

me will be lost, not only from their hereditary cmii- 

ln, but from all Christian fellowship, and lapse intn 

indifTerentism and godlcssness. They have much 

wn and something to teach. The indigenous Amcri- 

iurches are not likely to be docile learners at the feet 

|n teachers ; but it would seem like the slighting of 
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with their characteristic methods In theology and usages 
of worship and habits of church organisation and adminis- 
tration, were here, in the providence of God, only to be 
assimilated and not at all to assimilate. 



TASK OF THE CATHOLIC CLERGY, 
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Jkaniini. It Is not a hopeful method of conciliating 
iaturaliiing n foreign clement in the community to 
lthcm with suspicion and hostility as alien enemies, 
liameful persecution which the mob was for a brief 
permitted to inflict on Catholic churches and schools 
lonvents had for its chief effect to confirm the for- 
J- in his adherence to his church and his antipathy to 
fttantism, and to provoke a twofold ferocity in return. 
lime when there was reason to apprehend a Know- 
Ig riot in New York, in 1844, a plan was concerted 
■rganucd by "a large Irish society with divisions 
out the city," by which, "in case a single church 
Itacked, buildings should be fired in all quarters and 
feat city should be involved in a general conflagra- 



t utmost that could have been hoped for by the de- 

Ibut inadequate body of the Roman Catholic clergy 

Tnerica, overwhelmed by an influx of their people 

Ig in upon them in increasing volume, numbering 

s per annum, was that they might be able to hold 
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AD good men will also agree that In so far as these tosses 
represent mere lapses into unbelief and irrcligion they are 
to be deplored. Happily there is good evidence of a large 
salvage, gathered into other churches, from what so easily 
becomes a shipwreck of faith with total loss. 

It might seem surprising, in view of the many and 
diverse resources of attractive influence which the Roman 
Church has at its command, that its losses have not been 
to some larger extent compensated <by conversions from 
other sects. Instances of such conversion are by no means 
wanting; but so far as a popular current toward Catholi- 
cism is concerned, the attractions in that direction are out- 
weighed by the disadvantages already referred to. It has 
not been altogether a detriment to the Catholic Church in 
America that the social status and personal composition of 

O'Gonuui, pp. 489-500, and by Dr. Daniel Dorchester, " Christianity in 
the United State*," rip, 618-611. One of the must recent estimates U llmt 
presented to the Catholic Congress at Chicago, in 1K93, in a reiharkatde 
■peecli by Mr. M. T. Klder, of New Orient)*. K|wuUnu of "the lime* *ut- 
lained by the church In tills country, placed by a cnnM-rarih-r ollmiilr M 
twenty millions of people, lie laid the responsibility fur this uixm Hewlett id 



immigration and colonisation, i.e., neglect of the rural Mil 
-•■- ■- ........ « fie added: "When I 

element, 1 feel in m<> *\\ 
je engaged in Ininc-ll} tilling 
the honest soil, and how many Catholics are engaged in the liquor traffic, I 



s results a long train of losses." lie added : " When I sec Imw largely 
catholicity is represented among our hoodlum element, 1 feel in m<> i>i>rciul- 
eagle mood. When lnutc how few Catholics are engaged in rHifuMij ti 



cannot talk buncombe to anybody. When I reflect that out of the 70,000,000 
of this nation we number only 9,000,000, and that out of that 9,000,000 mi 
large a proportion is made up of poor factory hands, poor mil) and shop and 
mine and railroad employees, poor government clerks, I still fail to And ma- 
terial for buncombe or spread-eagle or taffy-giving. Anil who can Inuk nl our 
past history and feel proud of our present status? " lie advocated as a remedy 
tor ibis present state of things a movement toward colonisation, with cb|>ccial 
attention to extension of educational advantages for rural Ciilholiis, and in- 
struction of urban Catholics in the advantages or rural life. " For so lone a< 
the rural South, the pastoral West, the agricultural East, the finning Middle 
States, remain solidly Protestant, as they now are, so long will this nation, 
this government, this whole people, remain solidly ProteMnnt " (*" Tin? 
World's Parliament of Religions," pp. 1414, 1415). 

It is a fact not easy 10 be accounted for that the statistics of no Christian 
communion in America, arc so defective, uncertain, and cenerallv unsatisfactory 
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its congregations, in its earlier years, have been such that 
the transition into it from any of the Protestant churche* 
could be made only at the cost of a painful self-denial. 
The number of accessions to it has been thereby lessened, 
but (leaving out the case of the transition of politicians 
from considerations of expediency) the quality of them has 
been severely sifted. Incomparably the most valuable 
acquisition which the American Catholic Church has re* 
ceived has been the company of devoted and gifted young 
men, deeply imbued with the principles and sentiments of 
the High-church party in the Episcopal Church, who have 
felt constrained in conscience and in logic to take the step, 
which seems so short, from the highest level in the Angli- 
can Church into the Roman, and who, organized into the 
Order of the Paulist Fathers, have exemplified in the 
Roman Church so many of the highest qualities of Protes- 
tant preaching. 

He is a bold man who will undertake to predict in detail 
the future of the Roman Church in America. To say 
that it will be modified by its surroundings is only to say 
what is true of it in all countries. To say that it will be 
modified for the better is to say what is true of it in all 
Protestant countries. Nowhere is the Roman Church so 
pure from scandal and so effective for good as where it is 
closely surrounded and jealously scrutinized by bodies of 
its fellow- Christians whom it is permitted to recognize . 
only as heretics. Rut when the influence of surrounding 
heresy is seen to be an indispensable Messing to the church, 
the heretic himself comes to be looked upon with a miti- 
gated horror. Not with the sacrifice of any principlr, but 
through the application of some of those provisions by 
which the Latin theology is able to meet exigencies like 
this, — the allowance in favor of "invincible ignorance" 
and prejudice, the distinction between the body and " the 
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•out of tiio church,"— the Roman Catholic, recognising 
the spirit of Christ in his Protestant fellow-Christian, is 
able to hold hint in spiritual if not formal communion, to 
that the Catholic Church may prove itself not dissevered 
from the Church Catholic. In the common duties of citi- 
zenship and of humanity, in the promotion of the interests 
of morality, even in those religious matters that are of 
common concern to all honest disciples of Jesus Christ, he 
is at one with his heretic brethren. Without the change 
of a single item either of doctrine or of discipline, the at- 
titude and temper of the church, as compared with* the 
church of Spain or Italy or Mexico, is revolutionized. 
The change must needs draw with it other changes, which 
may not come without some jar and conflict between 
progressive and conservative, but which nevertheless needs 
must come. Out of many indications of the spirit of fel- 
lowship with all Christians now exemplified among Ameri- 
can Catholics, I quote one of the most recent and authori- 
tative from an address of Archbishop Ryan at the Catholic 
Congress in Chicago in 1893. Speaking on Christian 
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|c unless no distinction is made between God's crea* 
1 
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of the Bible and tract societies, and of the various home 
mission agencies of the different denominations, as well as 
of the distinctively antipopery societies, were pointed with 
the alarm lest "the great West" should fall under the 
domination of the papal hierarchy. Naturally the deline- 
ations of the Roman system and of its public and social 
results that were presented to the public for these purposes 
were of no flattering character. Not history only, but con- 
temporary geography gave warnings of peril. Canada on 
one hand, and Mexico and the rest of Spanish America on 
the other, were cited as living examples of the fate which 
might befall the free United States. The apocalyptic 
prophecies were copiously drawn upon for material of war. 
By processes of exegesis which critical scholarship regards 
with a smile or a shudder, the helpless pope was made to 
figure as the Antichrist, the Man of Sin and Son of Per- 
dition, the Scarlet Woman on the Seven Hills, the Little 
Horn Speaking Blasphemies, the Beast, and the Great Red 
Dragon. That moiety of Christendom which, sorely as its 
history has been deformed by corruption and persecution, 
violently as it seems to be contrasted with the simplicity 
of the primeval church, is nevertheless the spiritual home 
of multitudes of Christ's well- approved servants and disci- 
ples, was held up to gaze as being nothing but the enemy 
of Christ and his cause. The appetite of the Protestant 
public for scandals at the expense of their fellow-Christians 
was stimulated to a morbid greediness and then overfed 
with willful and wicked fabrications. The effect of this 
fanaticism on some honest but illogical minds was what 
might have been looked for. Brought by and by into 
personal acquaintance with Catholic ministers and institu- 
tions, and discovering the fraud and injustice that had 
been perpetrated, thev sprang by a generous reaction into 
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and other religious books, was of a magnitude which will 
never be defined by statistical figures. How great it was, 
and at what cost it was effected in gifts of treasure and of 
heroic lives of toil and self-denial, can only be a matter of 
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endangered by that of a rival denomination! writes to the 
central office of his sect; the board of missions makes its 
appeal to the contributing churches ; the churches respond 
with subsidies ; and the local rivalry in the mission field is 
pressed, sometimes to a good result, on the principle that 
" competition is the life of business." Thus the fragrance 
of the precious ointment of loving sacrifice is perceptibly 
tainted, according to the warning of Ecclesiastes or the 
Preacher. And yet it is not easy for good men, being 
men, sternly to rebuke the spirit that seems to be effective 
in promoting the good cause that they have at heart. 

If the effect of these emulations on the contributing 
churches was rather carnal than spiritual, the effect in the 
mission field was worse. The effect was seen in the 
squandering of money and of priceless service of good 
men and women, in the debilitating and demoralizing 
division and subdivision of the Christian people, not of 
cities and large towns, but of villages and hamlets and of 
thinly settled farming districts. By the building of 
churches and other edifices for sectarian uses, schism was 
established for coming time as a vested interest. The 
gifts and service bestowed in this cause with a truly 
magnificent liberality would have sufficed to establish the 
Christian faith and fellowship throughout the new settle- 
ments in strength and dignity, in churches which, instead 
of lingering as puny and dependent nurslings, would have 
grown apace to be strong and healthy nursing mothers to 
newer churches yet. 

There is an instructive contrast, not only between the 
working of the voluntary system and that of the Old World 
establishments, but between the methods of the Catholic 
Church and the Protestant no-method. Under the con- 
trol of a strong coordinating authority the competitions of 
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of the most powerful and beneficent of the CI 
while the institutions anil influences which 
their society are predominantly Protestant 

In tlie westward propagation of Protest*!! 
as of Catholicism, the distinctive attributes c 
sects or orders is strikingly illustrated. 

Foremost in the pioneer work of the cliur 
to be recognized the Methodists and the Bap 
most solidly organized of the Protestant sec 
the most uncompacl and individualist; the fi 
of the supple military organization of its gi 
itinerants, the other by the simplicity and pc 
licnsibletiess of its distinctive tenets and art. 
the aggressive ardor with which it inspires all 
and both by their facility in recruiting their i 
the rank and file of the church, without exch 
arbitrarily imposed conditions. The i'rusbj 
heavily cumbered for advance work by tnulitii 
which they were rigidly reluctant to yield c 
when the reason for the rule was superseded b 
sons. The argument for a learned ministry i 
weighty one; but it does not suffice to pro' 
college-bred men arc not to be had it is be 
people have no minister at all. There is vtrti 
of ministerial parity; but it should not b 
hinder the church from employing in hum' 
functions men who fall below the prescrib 
This the church, in course of time, discovert 
^ tuted a "minor order" of ministers, under 

colporteurs. Hut it was timidly and tardi 
therefore ineffectively. The Presbyterians lo 
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precedence in the building up of strong and intelligent 
congregations. 

To the Congregationalists belongs an honor in the past 
which, in recent generations, they have not been jealous 
to retain. Beyond any sect, except the Moravians, they 
have cherished that charity which seeketh not her own. 
The earliest leaders in the organization of schemes of 
national beneficence in cooperation with others, they have 
sustained them with unselfish liberality, without regard to 
returns of sectarian advantage. The results of their labor 
are largely to be traced in the upbuilding of other sects. 
Their specialty in evangelization has been that of the re- 
ligious educators of the nation. They have been preemi- 
nently the builders of colleges and theological seminaries. 
To them, also, belongs the leadership in religious journal- 
ism. Not only the journals of their own sect and the 
undenominational journals, but also to a notable extent 
the religious journals of other denominations, have de- 
pended for their efficiency on men bred in the discipline 
of Congregationalism. 

It is no just reproach to the Episcopalians that they 
were tardy in entering the field of home missions. When 
we remember that it is only since 181 1 that they have 
emerged from numerical insignificance, we find their con- 
tribution to the planting of the church in the new settle- 
ments to be a highly honorable one. By a suicidal compact 
the guileless Evangelical party agreed, in 1835, to take 
direction of the foreign missions of the church, and leave 
the home field under the direction of the aggressive High- 
church party. It surrendered its part in the future of the 
church, and determined the 1ypc of Episcopalianism that 
was to be planted in the West. 1 Entering thus late into 
the work, and that with stinted resources, the Episcopal 
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Church wholly missed the apostolic glory of not building 
on other men's foundations. Coming with the highest 
pretensions to exclusive authority, its work was very 
largely a work of proselyting from other Christian sects. 
But this work was prosperously carried on ; and although 
not in itself a work of the highest dignity, and although 
the methods of it often bore a painfully schismatic charac- 
ter, there is little room for doubt that the results of it have 
enriched and strengthened the common Christianity of 
America. Its specialties in the planting work have been 
the setting of a worthy example of dignity and simplicity in 
the conduct of divine worship, and in general of efficiency in 
the administration of a parish, and, above all, the successful 
handling of the immensely difficult duties imposed upon 
Christian congregations in great cities, where the Kpisco- 
pal Church has its chief strength and its most effective 
work. 

One must needs ascend to a certain altitude above the 
common level in order to discern a substantial resultant 
unity of movement in the strenuous rivalries and even an- 
tagonisms of the many sects of the one church of Christ 
in America in that critical quarter-century from the year 
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tlon, but as being largely dependent on its occasions from 
foreign lands, that the growth of Mormonism it entitled to 
mention in this chapter. In its origin Mormonism is dis- 
tinctly American — a system of gross, palpable imposture 
contrived by a disreputable adventurer, Joe Smith, with 
the aid of three confederates, who afterward confessed the 
fraud and perjury of which they had been guilty. It is a 
shame to human nature that the silly lies put forth by this 
precious gang should have found believers. But the 
solemn pretensions to divine revelation, mixed with ele- 
ments borrowed from the prevalent revivalism, and from 
the immediate-adventism which so easily captivates excit- 
able imaginations, drew a number of honest dupes into the 
train of the knavish leaders, and made possible the pitiable 
history which followed. The chief recruiting-grounds for 
the new religion were not in America, but in the manu- 
facturing and mining regions of Great Britain, and in some 
of the countries, especially the Scandinavian countries, of 
continental Kuropc. The able handling of an emigration 
fund, and the dexterous combination of appeals to many 
passions and interests at once, have availed to draw to- 
gether in the State of Utah and neighboring regions a body 
of fanatics formidable to the Republic, not by their number, 
for they count only about one hundred and fifty thousand, 
but by the solidity with which they are compacted into a 
political, economical, religious, and, at need, military com- 
munity, handled at will by unscrupulous chiefs. It is only 
incidentally that the strange story of the Mormons, a story 
singularly dramatic and sometimes tragic, is connected 
with the history of American Christianity. 1 

To this same period belongs the beginning of the im- 

1 Carroll, " Religious Forces of the I'nited State*,*' pi>. 165-174; Bishop 
Tuttle, in *' SchnflM Jer/og Encyclopedia," pp. - 1575—1501 ; Professor John 
"rrascr, in "Encyclopedia Britannica," vol. xvi., pp. 825-828; Dorchester, 
M Christianity in the United States," pp. 538*646. 
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migration of the Chinese, which, like that of the Mormons, 
becomes by and by important to our subject as furnishing 
occasion for active and fruitful missionary labors. 

In* the year 1843 culminated the panic agitation of 
Millerism. From the year 1 83 1 an honest Vermont 
farmer named William Miller had been urging upon the 
public, in pamphlets and lectures, his views of the approach* 
ing advent of Christ to judgment and the destruction of 
the world. He had figured it out on the basis of prophe- 
cies in Daniel and the Revelation, and the great event was 
set down for April 23, 1843. As the date drew near the 
excitement of many became intense. Great meetings 
were held, in the open air or in tents, of those who wished 
to be found waiting for the Lord. Some nobly proved 
their sincerity by the surrender of their property for the 
support of their poorer brethren until the end should come. 
The awful day was awaited with glowing rapture of hope, 
or by some with terror. When it dawned there was eager 
gazing upon the clouds of heaven to descry the sign of the 
Son of man. And when the day had passed without 
event there were various revulsions of feeling. The proph- 
ets set themselves to going over their figures and fixing 
new dates; earnest believers, sobered by the failure of 
their pious expectations, held firmly to the substance of 
their faith and hope, while no longer attempting to " know 
times and seasons, which the Father hath put within his 
own power"; weak minds made shipwreck of faith; and 
scoffers cried in derision, " Where is the promise of his 
coming?" A monument of this honest delusion still 
exists in the not very considerable sect of Adventists, with 
its subdivisions ; but sympathizers with their general scheme 
of prophetical interpretation arc to be found among the 
most earnest and faithful members of other churches. 
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■the days when Farmer Miller went to work with hi« 

Tietic and slate upon the strange symbols and enig- 

I figures of the Old and New Testament Apocalypses, 

slain Christians everywhere have now the means of 

Ing that the lines of calculation along which good 

: were led into delusion a lialf-ccntury ago started 

(utterly fallacious premises. It is to the fidelity of 

scholars that we owe it that hereafter, except 

the ignorant and unintelligent, these two books, 

■learly understood, will not again he used to minister 

1 panic of a Millerite erase, nor to furnish vituperative 

■ts for antipopery agitators. 

1 this period also must be referred the rise of that 

i of necromancy which, originating in America, has 

Breat vogue in other countries, and here in its native 

Tlis taken such form as realty to constitute a new cult. 

3 mention of sporadic instances of what in earlier 

prions would have been called (and properly enough) 

: name of witchcraft, we find the beginning of so- 

1 spiritualism " in the " Rochester rappings," pro- 

of many witnesses, by " the Fox 



prising women. They begin to dra 
and doubters into " circles " and " t&a 
ize permanent associations. At the 
" Spiritual Register" for 1859, boast 
timated the actual spiritualists in Ai 
besides 4,000,000 more partly convert 
sus gives the total membership of 
45,030. But this moderate figure sh 
the measure of the influence of their 1< 
are not a few honest Christians who 
communications do sometimes take pi; 
and the living: there are a great mu 
posed, in a vague way, to think there 
in it. But there are few even of the 
the spiritualist cult who will deny tlia 
is infested with fraud, whether of di 
of lying spirits. Of late years the gen 
into possession of material for indep> 
this point. An earnest spiritualist, a r 
Seybert, dying, left to the Universit 
legacy of sixty thousand dollars, on ct 
versity should appoint a commissioi 
claims of spiritualism. A commission 
left nothing to be desired in point of ; 
impartiality. Under the presidency c 
fessor Joseph !.eidy, and with the aid 
ing believers in spiritualism, they n' 
faithful investigation, the processes 1 
are published in a most amusing little 
of their report may be briefly summ 
of alleged communication from the 
spirits that was investigated by the a 



t and respectable believers in spiritualism) was dis- 
pd and demonstrated to be a case of gross, willful 
feted fraud. The evidence is strong that the organ- 
Litem of spiritualism in America, with its associations 
s and annual camp-meetings, and its itinerancy 
Idiums and trance speakers, is a system of mere im- 
In the honest simplicity of many of its followers 
i the wicked mendacity of its leaders, it seems to be 
r with the other American contribution to the re- 
3 of the world, Mormonism. 




CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CIVIL WAR— ANTECEDENTS AND © 




It has been observed that for nearly h 
after the reaction began from the fervid ex 
Millerite agitation no season of general re\ 
in the American church. 

These were years of immense material p 

Iden age of our history." ' The wealth 
that time far more than doubled; its r, 
more than threefoldcd; population moved 
rapidity and volume beyond precedent. 
and i860 there were admitted seven new 
organized Territories. 

Withal it was a time of continually deej 
of political agitation. The patchwork of c< 
settlements contrived by make-shift polit: 
and Douglas would not hold ; they tore 01 
was made worse. Part of the Compromise 
was to be something altogether sempitern 
tive Slave Law so studiously base and wicl 
sions as to stir the indignation of just anc 
whenever it was enforced, and to instruct 
and consolidate an intelligent and conscien 
1 E. B. Andrew), " llixory of the United Stilt I,' 
3*0 
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ery as not a century of antislavery lecturing and 
leteering could have done. Four years later the 
us Stephen Douglas introduced into Congress his 
us permanent pacification scheme for taking the 
question "out of politics" by perfidiously repeal- 
act under which the western Territories had for 
prd part of a century been pledged to freedom, and 
the question of freedom or slavery to be decided 
first settlers upon the soil. It was understood on 
|ides that the effect of this measure would be to turn 
,e soil of Kansas to slavery ; and for a moment there 
calm that did almost seem like peace. But the 
ential man for the emergency, Eli Thayer, boldly 
:ed the challenge under all the disadvantageous con- 
;, and appealed to the friends of freedom and right - 
ss to stand by him in " the Kansas Crusade." The 
was to the same Christian sentiment which had just 
protest, through the almost unanimous 
f the ministers of the gospel, against the opening 
Territories to the possibility of slavery. It was 
1 the solemn spirit of religious duty. None 
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Those were choice companies ; it was said that In some of 
their settlements every third man was a college graduate. 
Thus it was that, not all at once, but after desperate tribu- 
lations, Kansas was saved for freedom. It was the turning- 
point in the " irrepressible conflict." The beam of the 
scales, which politicians had for forty years been trying to 
hold level, dipped in favor of liberty and justice, and it 
was hopeless thenceforth to restore the balance. 1 

Neither of the two characteristics of this time, the 
abounding material prosperity or the turbid political agi- 
tation, was favorable to that fixed attention to spiritual 
themes which promotes the revival of religion. Hut the 
conditions were about to be suddenly changed. 

Suddenly, in the fall of 1857, came a business revulsion, 
Hard times followed. Men had leisure for thought and 
prayer, and anxieties that they were fain to cast upon 
God, seeking help and direction. The happy thought 
occurred to a good man, Jeremiah Lanphier, in the em- 
ploy of the old North Dutch Church in New York, to 
open a room in the " consistory building " in Fulton Street 
as an oratory for the common prayer of so many business 
men as might be disposed to gather there in the hour from 
twelve to one o'clock, " with one accord to make their 
common supplications." The invitation was responded to 
at first by hardly more than " two or three." The num- 
ber grew. The room overflowed. A second room was 
opened, and then a third, in the same building, till all its 
walls resounded with prayer and song. The example was 



led until it one time, In the spring of 1858, no fewer 

Iwenty "dally union prayer-meetings " were sustained 

perent parts of the city. Besides these, there was 

ping at unwonted times and places. Burton's Thea- 

Chambers Street, in the thick of the business 

Is, was thronged with eager listeners to the rudimen- 

Tiths of personal religion, expounded and applied by 

I preachers. Everywhere the cardinal topics of prac- 

■religious duty, repentance and Christian faith, were 

- of social conversation. All churches and ministers 

Ifull of activity and hope. "They that feared the 

Ispake often one with another." 

lint was true of New York was true, in its measure, 

fry city, village, and hamlet in the land. It was the 

i doing, marvelous in men's eyes. There was no 

In leadership or concert of action in bringing it about. 

Not only were there no notable evangelists 

ling the country; even the pastors of churches did 

: than enter zealously into their happy duty in 

-. made ready to their hand. Elsewhere, as at New 

work began with the spontaneous gathering of 

Be Christians, stirred by an unseen influence. Two 

Instances tended to promote the diffusion of the rc- 

The Young Men's Christian Association, then a 

t but rapidly spreading institution, furnished a nam- 
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tion to the newspaper, unless it was the religious weekly. 
But at this time that was fulfilled which was spoken of the 
prophet, that " holiness to the Lord " should be written 
upon the trains of commerce and upon all secular things. 
The sensation head-linesin enterprising journals proclaimed 
" Revival News," and smart reporters were detailed to the 
prayer-meeting or the sermon, as having greater popular 
interest, for the time, than the criminal trial or the politi- 
cal debate. Such papers as the "Tribune" and the 
" Herald," laying on men's breakfast-tables and counting- 
room desks the latest pungent word from the noon prayer- 
meeting or the evening sermon, did the work of many 
tract societies. 

As the immediate result of the revival of 1857-58 it 
has been estimated that one million of members were 
added to the fellowship of the churches. But the ulterior 
result was greater. This revival was the introduction to 
a new era of the nation's spiritual life. It was the train- 
ing-school for a force of lay evangelists for future work, 
eminent among whom is. the name of Dwight Moody. 
And, like the Great Awakening of 1 740, it was the provi- 
dential preparation of the American church for an imme- 
diately impending peril the gravity of which there were 
none at the time far-sighted enough to predict. Looking 
backward, it is instructive for us to raise the question how 
the church would have passed through the decade of the 
sixties without the spiritual reinforcement that came to it 
amid the pentecostal scenes of 1857 and 1858. 

And yet there were those among the old men who were 
ready to weep as they compared the building of the Lord's 
house with what they had known in their younger days: 
no sustained enforcement on the mind and conscience of 
alarming and heart-searching doctrines; no u protracted 
meetings " in which from day to day the warnings and in- 
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tins of the gospel were set forth before the hesitating 
I in the converts no severe and thorough " law-work," 
It he agonizing throes of which the soul was with no 
Iravail born to newness of life; but the free invita- 
Ithe ready and glad acceptance, the prompt enroll- 
Ion the Lord's side. Did not these things betoken 
Irficial piety, springing up like seed in the thin soil 
Iky places? It was a question for later years to .in- 
land perhaps we have not the whole of the answer 
1 Certainly the work was not as in the days of Edwards 
Irainerd, nor as in the days of Nettleton and Finney , 
: not, perhaps, more like the work in the days of 
Ibas and Paul and Peter? 

Boes not appear that the spiritual quickening of 1857 

Vy effect in allaying the sharp controveisy between 

I rn and southern Christians on the subject of slavery. 

it may have deepened and intensified it. The 

Ihern apostasy," from principles universally accepted 

8, had become complete and (so far as any utterance 

lilted to reach the public) unanimous. The 

trn Methodists and the southern Baptists had, a 

1 years before, relieved themselves from liability to 



of 1818 by the presbytery of Harmony, S. C, resolv- 
ing that " the existence of slavery is not opposed to tile 
will of God," and the synod of Virginia declaring that 
" the General Assembly had 110 right to declare that re- 
lation sinful which Christ and his apostles teach to be con- 
sistent with the most unquestionable piety." The New- 
School body, patient and considerate toward its southern 
presbyteries, did not fail, ne vert In-less, to reassert the 
principles of righteousness, and in 1850 it declared slave* 
holding to be prima fade u subject of the discipline of the 
church. In 1853 it called upon its southern presbyteries to 
report what had been done in the case. One of them re- 
plied defiantly that its ministers and church-members were 
slave-holders by choice and on principle. When the 
General Assembly condemned this utterance, the entire 
southern part of the church seceded and set up a separate 
jurisdiction. 1 

There seems no reason to doubt the entire sincerity with 
which the southern church, in all its sects, had consecrated 
itself with religious devotion to the maintenance of that 
horrible and inhuman form of slavery which had drawn 
upon itself the condemnation of the civilized world. The 
earnest antislavery convictions which had characterized it 
only twenty-five years before, violently suppressed from 
utterance, seem to have perished by suffocation. The 
common sentiment of southern Christianity was expressed 
in that serious declaration of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, during the war, of its " deep conviction of the 
divine appointment of domestic servitude," and of the 
"peculiar mission of the southern church to conserve the 
institution of slavery." 1 
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At the North, on the other hand, with larger liberty, 
there was wider diversity of opinion. In general, the effect 
of continued discussion, of larger knowledge of* facts, and 
of the enforcement on the common conscience, by the 
course of public events, of a sense of responsibility and 
duty in the matter, had been to make more intelligent, 
sober, and discriminating, and therefore more strong and 
steadfast, the resolution to keep clear of all complicity with 
slavery. There were few to assume the defense of that 
odious system, though there were some. There were 
many to object to scores of objectionable things in the 
conduct of abolitionists. . And there were a very great 
number of honest, conscientious men who were appalled 
as they looked forward to the boldly threatened conse- 
quences of even the mildest action in opposition to slav- 
ery — the rending of the church, the ruin of the country, 
the horrors of civil war, and its uncertain event, issuing 
perhaps in the wider extension and firmer establishment 
of slavery itself. It was an immense power that the bold, 
resolute, rule-or-ruin supporters of the divine right of 
slavery held over the Christian public of the whole coun- 
try, so long as they could keep these threats suspended in 
the air. It seemed to hold in the balance against a sim- 
ple demand to execute righteousness toward a poor, op- 
pressed, and helpless race, immense interests of patriotism, 
of humanity, of the kingdom of God itself. Presently the 
time came when these threats could no longer be kept 
aloft. The compliance demanded was clearly, decisively 
refused. The threats must either be executed or must fall 
to the ground amid general derision. But the moment 
that the threat was put in execution its power as a threat 
had ceased. With the first stroke against the life of the 
nation all great and noble motives, instead of being bal- 
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tune direction. It ought not to have been a surprise to 
the religious leaders of disunion, ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal, to find that those who had most anxiously deprecated 
the attack upon the government should be among the 
most earnest and resolute to repel the attack when nude. 

No man can read the history of the American church in 
the Civil War intelligently who does not apprehend, how- 
ever great the effort, that the Christian people of the South 
did really and sincerely believe themselves to be commis- 
sioned by the providence of God to " conserve the insti- 
tution of slavery " as an institution of "divine appointment." 
Strange as the conviction seems, it is sure that the convic- 
tion of conscience in the southern army that it was right 
in waging war against the government of the country was 
as clear as the conviction, on the other side, of the duty 
of defending the government. The southern regiments, 
like the northern, were sent forth with prayer and bene* 
diction, and their camps, as well as those of their adver- 
saries, were often the seats of earnest religious life. 1 

At the South the entire able-bodied population was soon 
called into military service, so that almost the whole 
church was in the army. At the North the churches at 
home hardly seemed diminished by the myriads sent to 
the field. It was amazing to see the charities and missions 
of the churches sustained with almost undiminished sup- 
plies, while the great enterprises of the Sanitary and 
Christian Commissions were set on foot and magnificently 
carried forward, for the physical, social, and spiritual good 
of the soldiers. Never was the gift of giving so abun- 
dantly bestowed on the church as in these stormy times. 
There was a feverish eagerness of life in all ways ; if there 
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was a too eager haste to make money among those that 
could be spared for business, there was a generous readi- 
ness in bestowing it The little faith that expected to 
cancel and retrench, especially in foreign missions, in which 
it took sometimes three dollars in the collection to put one 
dollar into the work, was rebuked by the rising of the 
church to the height of the exigency. 

One religious lesson that was learned as never before, 
on both sides of the conflict, was the lesson of Christian 
fellowship as against the prevailing folly of sectarian di- 
visions, emulations, and jealousies. There were great 
drawings in this direction in the early days of the war, 
when men of the most unlike antecedents and associations 
gathered on the same platform, intent on the same work, 
and mutual aversions and partisan antagonisms melted 
away in the fervent heat of a common religious patriotism. 
But the lesson which was commended at home was en- 
forced in the camp and the regiment by constraint of cir- 
cumstances. The army chaplain, however one-sided he 
might have been in his parish, had to be on all sides with 
his kindly sympathy as soon as he joined his regiment. 
He learned in a right apostolic sense to become all things 
to all men, and, returning home, he did not forget the 
lesson. The delight of a fellowship truly catholic in the 
one work of Christ, once tasted, was not easily foregone. 
Already the current, perplexed with eddies, had begun to 
set in the direction of Christian unity. How much the 
common labors of Christian men and women and Christian 
ministers of every different name, through the five years 
of bloody strife, contributed to swell and speed the cur- 
rent, no one can measure. 

According to a well-known law of the kingdom of 
heaven, the intense experiences of the war, both in the 
army and out of it, left no man just as he was before* 
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To "them that were exercised thereby 19 they brought 
great promotion in the service of the King. The case* are 
not few nor inconspicuous of men coming forth from the 
temptations and the discipline of the military service every 
way stronger and better Christians than they entered it. 
The whole church gained higher conceptions of the joy 
and glory of self-sacrifice, and deeper and more vivid in- 
tight into the significance of vicarious suffering and death. 
The war was a rude school of theology, but it taught some 
things well. The church had need of all that it could learn, 
in preparation for the tasks and trials that were before it. 
There were those, on the other hand, who emerged 
from the military sen-ice depraved and brutalized; and 
those who, in the rush of business incidental to the war, 
were not trained to self-sacrifice and duty, but habituated 
to the seeking of selfish interests in the midst of the pub- 
lie peril and affliction. We delight in the evidences that 
these cases were a small proportion of the whole. But 
even a small percentage of so many hundreds of thousands 
mounts up to a formidable total. The early years of the 
peace were so marked by crimes of violence that a frequent 
heading in the daily newspapers was "The Carnival of 
Crime." Prosperity, or the semblance of it, came in like 
a sudden flood. Immigration of an improved character 
poured into the country in greater volume than ever. 
Multitudes made haste to be rich, and fell into temptations 
and snares. The perilous era of enormous fortunes began. 
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WHEN the five years of rending and tearing had passed, 
in which slavery was dispossessed of its hold upon the 
nation, there was much to be done in reconstructing and 
readjusting the religious institutions of the country. 

Throughout the seceding States buildings and endow- 
ments for religious uses had suffered in the general waste 
and destruction of property. Colleges and seminaries, in 
many instances, had seen their entire resources swept away 
through investment in the hopeless promises of the de- 
feated government. Churches, boards, and like associa- 
tions were widely disorganized through the vicissitudes of 
military occupation and the protracted absence or the death 
of men of experience and capacity. 

The effect of the war upon denominational organizations 
had been various. There was no sect of all the church 
the members and ministers of which had not felt the sweep 
of the currents of popular opinion all about them. But 
the course of events in each denomination was in some 
measure illustrative of the character of its polity. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the antagonisms of the 
conflict were as keenly felt as anywhere. Archbishop 
Hughes of New York, who, with Henry Ward Beecher 
and Bishop Mcllvaine of Ohio, accepted a political mission 



from President Lincoln, was not more diit 
man than Bishop Lynch of Charleston was 
But the firm texture of the hierarchical 
held steadily In place by a central authority 
national boundaries, prevented any organic 
Catholic Church in America was eminent! 
one point: the famous bull Quanta Cura 
pended " Syllabus " of damnable errors, in 
all the essential characteristics of the Inst 
American Republic are anathematized, wa: 
1864, when people in the United States ha 
think of ecclesiastical events taking place at s 
If this extraordinary document had been fir 
a time of peace, and freely discussed in the 
the time, it could hardly have failed to ii 
serious embarrassment nn the interests of 
America. Even now it keeps the Catho 
constantly explanatory attitude to show th; 
does not really mean what to the ordinal") 
mistakably seems to mean ; and the work 
is made the more necessary and the more « 
decree of papal infallibility, which followei 
after a few years. 

Simply on the ground of a dt facto pol 
dence, the southern dioceses of the Protes 
Church, following the principles and prece 
organized themselves into a " Church in tr 
States." One of the southern bishops, Poll 
accepted a commission of major-general in tl 
army, and relieved his brethren of any disi 
tions that might have arisen in consequenc 
the field from a cannon-shot. With admi 
eood temoer. the " Church in the United St; 
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lleged dt facto independence ceased, the seceding 

Is and their dioceses dropped quietly back into place 

ut leaving a trace of the secession upon the record. 

southern organizations of the Methodists and 

s were of twenty years' standing at the close of the 

1865. The war had abolished the original cause 

1st- divisions, but it had substituted others quite as 

The exasperations of the war, and the still more 

bnious exasperations of the period of lite political 

it ruction and of the organization of northern missions 

} South, gendered strifes that still delay the redin- 

1 which is so visibly future of both of these divided 

Jiinations. 

Ithe beginning of the war one of the most important 
I denominations that still retained large northern and 
fcrn memberships in the same fellowship was the Old- 
Presbyterian Church ; and no national sect had 
jlargerconcessions to avert a breach of unity. When 
leneral Assembly met at Philadelphia in May, 1S61, 
ntense excitements of the opening war, it was 



In a Genera) Assembly of their own, proceeded with great 
promptitude to make equally emphatic deliverances on the 
opposite side of the same political question.' But nice 
logical consistency and accurate working within the lines 
of a church theory were more than could reasonably be 
expected of a people in so pitiable a plight. The differ- 
ence on the subject of the right function of the church 
continued to be held as the ground for continuing the 
separation from the General Assembly after the alleged 
ground in political geography had ceased to be valid; the 
working motive for it was more obvious in the unfraternal 
and almost wantonly exasperating course of the national 
General Assembly during the war; but the best justifica- 
tion for it is to be found in the effective and useful work- 
ing of the Southern Presbyterian Church. Considering 
the impoverishment and desolation of the southern coun- 
try, the record of useful and self-denying work accom- 
plished by this body, not only at home, but in foreign 
fields, Is, from its beginning, nn immensely honorable one. 
Another occasion of reconstruct Inn was the strong dis- 
position of the liberated negroes to withdraw themselves 
from the tutelage of the churches in which they had been 
held, in the days of slavery, in a lower-caste relation. The 
eager entrance of the northern churches upon mission 
work among the blacks, to which access had long been 
barred by atrocious laws and by the savage fury of mobs, 
tended to promote this change. The multiplication and 
growth of organized negro denominations is a characteris- 
tic of the period after the war. There is reason to hope 
that the change may by and by, with the advance of edu- 
cation and moral training among this people, inure to their 
spiritual advantage. There is equal reason to fear that at 
present, in manv cases, it works to their serious detriment. 
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which it took in those missions to the neglected popula- 
tions of the southern country into which the various de- 
nominations, both of the South and of the North, entered 
with generous emulation while yet the war was still wag- 
ing. Always leaders in advanced education, they not 
only, acting through the American Missionary Association, 
provided for primary and secondary schools for the negroes, 
but promoted the foundation of institutions of higher, and 
even of the highest, grade at Hampton, at Atlanta, at 
Tuskegee, at New Orleans, at Nashville, and at Washing- 
ton. Many noble lives have been consecrated to this most 
Christlike work of lifting up the depressed. None Will 
grudge a word of exceptional eulogy to the memory of 
that splendid character, General Samuel C. Armstrong, 
son of one of the early missionaries to the Sandwich 
Islands, who poured his inspiring soul into the building 
up of the " Norma] Institute " at Hamilton, Va., thus not 
only rearing a visible monument of Ins labor in the en- 
during buildings of that great and useful institution, but 
also establishing his memory, for as long as human grati- 
tude can endure, in the hearts of hundreds of young men 
and young women, negro and Indian, whose lives are the 
better and nobler for their having known him as their 
teacher. 

It cannot be justly claimed for the Congregationalists of 
the present day that they have lost nothing of that cor- 
porate unselfishness, seeking no sectarian aggrandizement, 
but only God's reign and righteousness, which had been 
the glory of their fathers. The studious efforts that have 
been made to cultivate among them a sectarian spirit, as 
if this were one of the Christian virtues, have not been 
fruitless. Nevertheless it mav be seen that their work of 
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L most trivial and unimportant result of their wide- 
I and efficient work. A far greater result has been 
lomotion among the colored people of a better edu- 
L a higher standard of morality, and an enlightened 
through the influence of the graduates of these in- 
pns, not only as pastors and as teachers, but in all 
If trades and professions and as mothers of families, 
p work of the Congregationalists is entitled to men- 
Lot as exceptional, but only as eminent among like 
Irises, in which few of the leading sects have failed 
[epresented. Extravagant expectations were at first 
pined of immediate results in bringing the long- 
Ised race up to the common plane of civilization, 
cannot be said that reasonable and intelligent ex- 
lions have been disappointed. Experience has 
[ much as to the best conduct of such missions. 
Eft of a fund of a million dollars by the late John F. 
L of Norwich, has through wise management con- 
to this end. It has encouraged in the foremost 
Itions the combination of training to skilled produc- 
Ibor with education in literature and science. 
I inauguration of these systems of religious education 
I South was the most conspicuously important of the 
mate sequels of the Civil War. But this time was a 
|f great expansion of the activities of the church in 
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The foreign immigration is always attended by a westward 
movement of the already settled population. The field of 
home missions became greater and more exacting than 
ever. The zeal of the church, educated during the war to 
higher ideas of self-sacrifice, rose to the occasion. The 
average yearly receipts of the various Protestant home 
missionary societies, which in the decade 1850-59 had 
been $808,000, rose in the next decade to more than 
$2,000,000, in the next to nearly $3,000,000, and for the 
seven years 1881—87 to $4,000,000.' 

In the perils of abounding wealth by which the church 
after the war was beset, it was divine fatherly kindness 
that opened before it new and enlarged facilities of service 
to the kingdom of heaven among foreign nations. From 
the first feeble beginnings of foreign missions from America 
in India and in the Sandwich Islands, they had been 
attended by the manifest favor of God. When the con- 
vulsion of the Civil War came on, with prostrations of 
business houses, and enormous burdens of public obliga- 
tion, and private beneficence drawn down, as it seemed, to 
its " bottom dollar " for new calls of patriotism and charity, 
and especially when the dollar in a man's pocket shrank 
to a half or a third of its value in the world's currency, it 
seemed as if the work of foreign missions would have to 
be turned over to Christians in lands less burdened with 
accumulated disadvantages. But here again the grandeur 
of the burden gave an inspiration of strength to the bur- 
den-hearer. From 1840 to 1849 the average yearly 
receipts of the various foreign missionary societies of the 
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ttant churches of the country had been a little more 
half-million. In the decade 1850-59 they had 
to $850,000 ; for the years of distress, 1860-69, they 
led $1,300,000; for the eleven years 1870-80 the 
receipts in this behalf were $2,200,000*; and in the 
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of men of this tort it has come to pass that the era of great 
fortunes in America has become conspicuous in the history 
of the whole world as the era of magnificent donations to 
benevolent ends. Within a few months of each other, 
from the little State of Connecticut, came the fund of a 
million given by John F. Slater in his lifetime for the 
benefit of the freedmen, the gift of a like sum for the like 
purpose from Daniel Hand, and the legacy of a million 
and a half for foreign missions from Deacon Otis of New 
London. Great gifts like these were frequently directed 
to objects which could not easily have been attained by 
the painful process of accumulating small donations. It 
was a period not only of splendid gifts to existing insti- 
tutions, but of foundations for new universities, libraries, 
hospitals, and other, institutions of the highest public ser- 
vice, foundations without parallel in human history for 
large munificence. To this period belong the beginnings 
of the Johns Hopkins University and Hospital at Balti- 
more, the University of Chicago, the Clarke University at 
Worcester, the Vandcrbilt University at Nashville, the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University of California, the Pea- 
body and Enoch Pratt Libraries at Baltimore, the Lenox 
Library at New York, the great endowed libraries of Chi- 
cago, the Drexcl Institute at Philadelphia, and the Armour 
Institute at Chicago. These are some of the names that 
most readily occur of foundations due mainly to individual 
liberality, set down at the risk of omitting others with 
equal claim for mention. Not all of these are to be re- 
ferred to a religious spirit in the founders, but none of 
them can fail of a Christian influence and result. They 
prepare a foothold for such a forward stride of Christian 
civilization as our continent has never before known. 
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boards and societies, falls far short of the total contribu- 
tions expended in cities, towns, and villages for the build* 
ing of churches and the maintenance of the countless 
charities that cluster around them. The era following the 
war was preeminently a ''building era.' 1 Every one 
knows that religious devotion is only one of the mingled 
motives that work together in such an enterprise as the 
building of a church ; but, after all deductions, the volun- 
tary gifts of Christian people for Christ's sake in the pro* 
motion of such works, when added to the grand totals 
already referred to, would make an amount that would 
overtax the ordinary imagination to conceive. 

And yet it is not certain that this period of immense 
gifts of money is really a period of increased liberality in 
the church from the time, thirty or forty years before, 
when a millionaire was a rarity to be pointed out on the 
streets, and the possession of a hundred thousand dollars 
gave one a place among "The Rich Men of New York." 
In 1850 the total wealth of the United States was reported 
in the census as seven billions of dollars. In 1870, after 
twenty years, it had more than four folded, rising to thirty 
billions. Ten years later, according to the census, it had 
sixfoldcd, rising to forty-three billions. 1 From the point 
of view of One " sitting over against the treasury " it is not 
likely that any subsequent period has equaled in its gifts 
that early day when in New Kn^land the people "were 
wont to build a fine church as soon as they had houses 
for themselves," - and when the messengers went from 
cabin to cabin to gather the gifts of " the college corn." 

The greatest addition to the forces of the church in the 
period since the war has come from deploying into the 

1 Dorchester, " Christianity in the United States," p. 715. 
* Sec above, p. 70. 
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field hitherto unused resources of personal service. The 
methods under which the personal activity of private 
Christians has forqierly been organised for service have 
increased and multiplied, and old agencies have taken on 



Idy and teaching, in which " the mind of the Spirit " 

fcht in the sacred text, with strenuous efforts of the 

■ble mind, with all the aids that can be brought from 

lver quarter. The Sunday-school system, coexten- 

I'ith Protestant Christianity in America, and often 

tinner of church and ministry, and, to a less ex- 

lid under more scrupulous control of clergy, adopted 

; Catholic Church, has become one of the distinc- 

latures of American Christianity. 

1 outgrowth of the Sunday-school system, which, 

] the conduct of a man of genius for organization, 

H. Vincent, now a bishop of the Methodist 

Jh, has expanded to magnificent dimensions, is that 

lis suggested by the name "Chautauqua." Beginning 

1 summer of 1874 with a fortnight's meeting in a 

1 beside Chautauqua Lake for the study of the 

Ids of Sunday-school teaching, it led to the questions, 

i connect the Sunday-school more intimately with 

rtments of the church and with other agencies 

iety ; how to control in the interest of religious cul- 

forces, social, commercial, industrial, and educa- 

, for good or evil, are affecting the Sunday- 
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the power and influence of the institution has been the 
recent organization of a Catholic Chautauqua, under the 
conduct of leading scholars and ecclesiastics of the Roman 
Church. 

Another organization of the unpaid service of private 
Christians is the Young Men's Christian Association. 
Beginning in London in 1844, it had so far demonstrated 
its usefulness in 1851 as to attract favorable attention 
from visitors to the first of the World's Fairs. In the end 
of that year the Association in Boston was formed, and 
this was rapidly followed by others in the principal cities. 
It met a growing exigency in American society. In the 
organization of commerce and manufacture in larger es- 
tablishments than formerly, the apprenticeship system had 
necessarily lapsed, and nothing had taken its place. Of 
old, young men put to the learning of any business were 
" articled " or " indentured " as apprentices to the head nf 
the concern, who was placed in loco parentis, being in- 
vested both with the authority and with the responsibility 
of a father. Often the apprentices were received into the 
house of the master as their home, and according to 
legend and romance it was in order for the industrious and 
virtuous apprentice to marry the old man's daughter and 
succeed to the business. After the employees of a store 
came to be numbered by scores and the employees of a 
factory by hundreds, the word " apprentice " became 
obsolete in the American language. The employee was 
only a "hand," and there was danger that employers 
would forget that he was also a heart and a soul This 
was the exiuencv that the Yountz Men's Christian Asso- 
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and corporations recognized their opportunity and 
luty. The new societies did not lack encouragement 

lancial aid from those to whom the character of the 

men was not only a matter of Christian concern, 
;o a matter of business interest. In every consider- 

»wn the Association organized itself, and the work 
lipment, and soon of building, went on apace. In 
;he Association buildings in the United States and 
la were valued at three and a half millions. In 
I there were in North America 1429 Associations, 
ibout a quarter of a million of members, employing 

aid officers, and holding buildings and other real 
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the Young Women's Christian Association, hiving like 
objects and methods in its proper sphere. This Institu- 
tion, too, owes the reason of its existence to changed 
social conditions. The plausible arguments of some ear- 
nest reformers in favor of opening careers of independent 
self -support to women, and the unquestionable and pathetic 
instances by which these arguments are enforced, are 
liable to some most serious and weighty offsets. Doubt- 
less many and many a case of hardship has been relieved 
by the general introduction of this reform. But the re- 
sult has been the gathering in large towns of populations 
of unmarried, self-supporting young women, severed from 
home duties ami influences, and, out of business hours, 
under no effective restraints of rule. There is a rush 
from the country into the city of applicants for employ- 
ment, and wages sink to less than a living rate. We are 
confronted with an artificial and perilous condition for 
the church to deal with, especially in the largest cities. 
And of the various instrumentalities to this end, the 
Young Women's Christian Association is one of the most 
effective. 

The development of organized activity among women 
has been a conspicuous characteristic of this period. From 
the beginning of our churches the charitable sewing-circle 
or " Dorcas Society " has been known as a center both of 
prayer and of labor. But in this period the organization 
of women for charitable service has been on a continental 



Inisades, so long as they were a novelty, were not 
Tit result. Spectacular prayers, offered with one eye 
J heavens and the other eye watching the impressions 
Ion the human auditor, are not in vain; they have 
I reward. But the really important result of the 
fades " was the organization of the " Women's Chris- 
jemperance Union," which has extended in all direc- 
i the utmost bounds of the country, and has 
Iplished work of undoubted value, while attempting 

)rk the value of which is open to debate. 
I separate organization of women for the support and 
frement of missions began on an extensive scale, in 
with the Women's Hoard of Missions, instituted in 
nth the American Board of Commissioners for 
gn Missions of the Congregationalist churches. The 
t once commended itself to the imitation of all, 
It all the principal mission boards of the Protestant 
Ties are in alliance with actively working women's 



t training acquired in these and other organizations 

liny women of exceptional taste and talent for the 

t of large affairs has tended still further to widen 

1 of their activity. The ends of the earth, as well 

: dark places nearer home, have felt the salutary 

t of it. 1 



religious publication societies, nor of the vastly useful 
work of laymen employed as city missionaries, nor of the 
houses and orders of sisters wholly devoted to pious and 
charitable work. Such work, though the ceremony of 
ordination may have been omitted, is rather clerical or pro- 
fessional than laical, tt is on this account the better 
suited to the genius of the Catholic Church, whose ages of 
experience in the conduct of such organizations, and 
whose fine examples of economy and efficiency in the use 
of them, have put all American Christendom under obli- 
gation. Among Protestant sects the Lutherans, the 
Episcopalians, and the Methodists have (after the Moravi- 
ans) shown themselves readiest to prufit by the example. 
But a far more widely beneficent service than that of all 
the nursing " orders " together, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, and one not less Christian, while it is characteristi- 
cally American in its method, is that of the annually 
increasing army of faithful women professionally educated 
to the work of nursing, at a hundred hospitals, and fulfill. 
ing their vocation individually and mi business principles. 
The education of nurses is a ictjucl of the war and one 
of the beneficent fruits of it 

Not the least important item in the organization of lay 
activity is the marvelously rapid growth of the "Young 
People's Society of Christian Endeavor." In February, 
1881, a pastor in Portland, Me., the Rev. Francis E. Clark, 
organized into an association within his church 11 number 
of young people pledged to certain rules of regular at- 
tendance and participation in the association meetings and 
of cooperation in useful service. There seems to have 
been no particular originality in the plan, but through 
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ic ran through the country and around the world. One 

precaution was taken in the basis of the organisation : 

|was provided that it should not interfere with any 

imber's fidelity to his church or his sect, but rather pro- 

>te it. Doubtless jealousy of its influence was thus in 

te measure forestalled and averted. But in the rapid 

read of the Society those who were on guard for the 

lercsts of the several sects recognized a danger in too 

e affiliations outside of sectarian lines, and soon there 

jre instituted, in like forms of rule, " Epworth Leagues '* 

Methodists, " Westminster Leagues " for Presbyterians, 

.uther Leagues " for Lutherans, " St. Andrew's Wroth* 

loods " for Episcopalians, " The Haptist Young People's 

|iion," and yet others for yet other sects. According to 

latest reports, the total pledged membership of this 

ler of associated young disciples, in these various rami- 

itions, is about 4,500,000' — this in the United States 

>ne. Of the Christian Kndeavor Societies still adhering 

|thc old name and constitution, there are in all the world 

,ooy, of which 1 1,1 19 are M Junior Kndeavor Societies.' 1 

ic total membership is 2,820,540.- 

taiitcmporary currents of theological thought, setting 

lay from the excessive individualism which has charac- 

[ized the churches of the Great Awakening, confirm the 

idency of the Christian life toward a vigorous and even 

wrbing external activity. The duty of the church to 

Iman society is made a part of the required curriculum 

JHtudy in preparation for the ministry, in fully equipped 

tological seminaries. If ever it has been a just reproach 

|the church that its frequenters were so absorbed in the 

ing of their own souls that they forgot the multitude 

tut them, that reproach is .fast passing away. " The In* 

>r. II. K. Carroll, in M The Imk»|M.»nilcnt," April 1, 1897. 
' Congregution:iliNt Handbook for 180,7," j>. 3$. 



Its saving sacraments are neither two nor seven, but sev- 
enty times seven. They include the bath-tub as well as 
the font; the coffee- house nnd cook-shop as well is the 
Holy Supper; the gymnasium as well as the prayer-meet- 
ing. The " college settlement " plants colonics of the best 
life of the church in regions which men of little faith are 
tempted to speak of as " God- forsaken." The Salvation 
Army, with its noisy and eccentric ways, and its effective 
discipline, and its most Christian principle of setting every 
rescued man at work to aid in the rescue of others, is wel- 
comed by all orders of the church, and honored according 
to the measure of its usefulness, and even of its faithful 
effort to be useful. 

It is not to be supposed that this immense, unprecedented 
growth of outward activity can have been gained without 
some corresponding toss. The time is not long gone by, 
when the sustained contemplation of the deep things of 
the cross, and the lolty things in the divine nature, and 
the subtile and elusive facts concerning the human consti- 
tution and character and" the working of the human will, 
were eminently characteristic of the religious life of the 
American church. In the times when that life was stirred 
to its most strenuous activity, it was marked by the vicis- 
situde of prolonged passions of painful sensibility at the 
consciousness of sin, and ecstasies of delight in the con- 
templation of the infinity of God and the glory of the 
Saviour and his salvation. Every one who is conversant 
with the religious biography of the generations before our 
own, knows of the still hours and days set apart for the 
severe inward scrutiny of motives and " frames" and the 
grounds of one's hope. However truly the church of to- 
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Juy judge that the piety of their fathers was dispro- 

Inedand morbidly introspective and unduly concerned 

1 one's own salvation, it is none the less true that the 

pn from its excesses is violent, and is providing 

[f a new reaction. "The contemplative orders.," 

r among Catholics or Protestants, do not find the 

lid climate of America congenial. And yet there is 

lion- field here for the mystic and the quietist; and 

e stir-about activity of our generation suffers their 

l/oices to be heard, there are not a few to give ear. 

I event of great historical importance, which cannot 
ed to a precise date, but which belongs more 
i period than to any other, is the loss of the Scotch 
Juritan Sabbath, or, a* many like tucall it, the Amer- 
Eabbath. The law of the Westminster divines on 
libject, it may be affirmed without fear of contradio 
lrom any quarter, does not coincide in its langunjjt 
e law of God as expressed either in ihe Old Testa- 
r 111 the New. The Westminster rule requires, as 
1 iht- fir-l dav of 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE CHURCH IN THEOLOGY AND LIT! 

The rapid review of three crowded centu 
all that the narrowly prescribed limits of this 
permitted, has necessarily been mainly rest! 
ternal facts. Rut looking back over the cou 
events, it is not impossible for acute minds de< 
study to trace the stream of thought and st 
is sometimes hidden from direct view by thi 
which itself has nourished. 

We have seen a profound spiritual change, 
face of the land and leaving its indelible im; 
cessive generations, springing from the prof 
temptations of God and his work of salva 
Jesus Christ, and then bringing back into th 
teachable minds new questions to be solved 
coveries of truth to be pondered. The o 
theological opinion and inquiry that can be 
characteristically American is the theology 
Awakening. The disciples of this school, in 
gent branches, agree in looking back to the f 
Edwards as the founder of it. Through its j. 
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the generation following. After the classical 
of its first founders, the most widely influential 
tion of this school is the "Theology Explained and 
led in a Series of Sermons " of President Dwight. 
|ad the advantage over some other systems of having 
reached, and thus proved to be preachable. The 
of sermons" was that delivered to successive 
tions of college students at Yale at a time of pre- 
skepticism, when every statement of the college 
was liable to sharp and not too friendly scrutiny; 
was preached with the fixed purpose of convincing 
nverting the young men who heard it. The audi- 
he occasion, and the man — a fervid Christian, and 
poet and orator — combined to produce a work of 
nu enduring influence. The dynasty of the Ed- 
ns i.; continued down to the middle of the nine- 
century, and later, through different lines, ending 
mons of F'-.iklin, Taylor of New Haven, and Fin- 
Oberlin, and is represented among the living by 
nerable Edwards A. Park, of Andover, who adds to 
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inclined rather to prefer that which had been " hammered 
out on his own anvil." And yet, while very free in mani- 
festing his small respect for the " logicking " by syllogistic 
processes which had been the pride of the theological 
chair and even the pulpit in America, and white declining 
the use of current phraseologies even for the expression 
of current ideas, lie held himself loyally subject to tin. 
canon of the Scriptures as his rule of faith, and deferential 
to the voice of the church catholic as uttered in the con- 
cord of testimony of holy men in all ages. Endowed with 
a poet's power of intuition, uplifted by a fervid piety, 
uttering himself in a literary style singularly rich and 
melodious, it is not strange that such a man should have 
made large contributions to the theological thought of 
his own and later times. In natural theology, his dis- 
courses on "The Moral Uses of Dark Things" (1869), 
and his longest continuous work, on "Nature and the 
Supernatural " (1858), even though read rather as prose- 
poems than as arguments, sound distinctly new notes in 
the treatment of their theme. In " God in Christ " (1849), 
" Christ in Theology " (1851), "The Vicarious Sacrifice" 
(1866). and "Forgiveness and Law" (1874), and in a 
notable article in the "New Englander" for November, 
1854, entitled "The Christian Trinity a Practical Truth," 
the great topics of the Christian system were dealt with 
all the more effectively, in the minds of thoughtful readers 
in this and other lands, for cries of alarm and newspaper 
and pulpit impeachments of heresy that were sent forth. 
But that work of his which most nearly made as well ns 
marked an epoch in American church history was the 
treatise of "Christian Nurture" (1847). This, with the 
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wearing deeper and deeper from the days of the Great 

Awakening. 
Another wholesome and edifying debate was occasioned 

by the publications that went forth from the college and 
theological seminary of the German Reformed Church, 
situated at Mercersburg in Pennsylvania. At this institu- 
tion was effected a fruitful union of American and German 
theology ; the result was to commend to the general at- 
tention aspects of truth, philosophical, theological, and 
historical, not previously current among American Protes- 
tants. The book of Dr. John Williamson Nevin, entitled 
11 The Mystical Presence : A Vindication of the Reformed . 
or Calvinistic Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist/ 9 revealed 
to the vast multitude of churches and ministers that gloried 
in the name of Calvinist the fact that on the most distinc- 
tive article of Calvinism they were not Calvinists at all, 
but Zwinglians. The enunciation of the standard doctrine 
of the various Presbyterian churches excited among 
themselves a clamor of "Heresy! " and the doctrine of 
Calvin was put upon trial before the Calvinists. The 
outcome of a discussion that extended itself far beyond 
the boundaries of the comparatively small and uninfluential 
German Reformed Church was to elevate the point of view 
and broaden the horizon of American students of the 
constitution and history of the church. Later generations 
of such students owe no light obligation to the fidelity 
and courage of Dr. Nevin, as well as to the erudition and 
immense productive diligence of his associate, Dr. Philip 
Schaff. 1 

It is incidental to the prevailing method of instruction 
in theology by a course of prelections in which the teacher 

l For fuller accounts of ir the Mcrcershurg theology," with references to 
the literature of the subject, sec Dul>l>s, " The Reformed Church, German " 
(American Church History Scries," vol. viii.), pp. 219, 220, 389-378; alto, 
Professor E. V. Gerhart in " SchafMlcrxog Encyclopedia," pp. 1473-147$* 



reads to his class in detail his own original si 
fogue, I hat the American press has been proti 
derous volumes of systematic divinity. Amon 
notable of these systems are those of Leonard 
five volumes) and of Enoch l'ond ; of the two t 
father and son; of Robert J. Breckinridge and 
Thornwell and Robert L. Dabney; and the " 
Theology " of a much younger man, Dr. Ai 
Strong, of Rochester Seminary, which has wc 
very unusual ami wide respect. Exceptional 
as well as for its originality of conception, is 
public of GikI: An Institute of Theology," by I 
font, a disciple of Maurice and of the realist j 
the thought of whose whole life is contained 
his kindred work on "The Nation." 

How great is the debt which the church ■ 
heretics is frequently illustrated in the progrei 
tianity in America. If it had not been for thi 
defection in New England, and for the attacks 
many upon the historicity of the gospels, the i 
of America might to this day have been en 
"threshing old straw" in endless debates on ' 
free will, foreknowledge absolute." The ex 
controversy forced the study of the original do 
the church. From his entrance upon his prof« 
Andover, in 1810, the eager enthusiasm of M 
made him the father of exegetical science m 
America, but for all the English- speaking cour 
not less eminent pupil and associate, Edward 
later of the Union Seminary, New York, ere; 
nothing the study of biblical geography. j 
with himself the most accomplished living / 



I American missionary, Dr. W. K. Thomson, ha* 

■the most valuable popular exposition of the same 

hi* volumes on "The Land and the Hook." 

reception of Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull in his 

iination of the site of Kadesh-barnea, the American 

Isors to Robinson in the original exploration of the 

i have made few additions to our knowledge. 

i the department of biblical archeology the work 

, Ward, l'etcrs, and Hilprccht in the mounds uf. 

ilia, and of Mr. Miss in 1'alestiiie, has added nut - 

; to the credit of the American church against the 

ia!iincc which we owe to the scholarship of Europe. 

■mental works in lexicography have been produced 

I. Thayer, of Cambridge, on New Testament Greek ; 

Lfessor Francis Brown, of New York, in conjunction 

panon Driver, of Oxford, on the languages of the 

.stanient ; and by Dr. Sophocles, of Cambridge, on 

■■/..miine Greek, 

■he work of the textual criticism of the Scriptures, 

Jhstanding its remoteness from th;? manuscript sources 

, America has furnished two names that are held 

1 throughout the learned world: among the recent 

Ezra Abbot, of Cambridge, universally beloved and 
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has so commonly been postulated as the foundation of 
Protestant systems of revealed theology, the American 
church has taken eager interest. An eminent, and m some 
respects the foremost, place among the leaders in America 
of these investigations into the substructure, tf not of the 
Christian faith, at least of the work of the system-builders, 
is held by Professor W. H. Green, of Princeton, whose 
painstaking essays in the higher criticism have done much 
to stimulate the studies of younger men who have come 
out at conclusions different from his own. The works of 
Professors Briggs, of Union Seminary, and Henry P. 
, Smith, of Lane Seminary, have had the invaluable advan- 
tage of being commended to public attention by ecclesias- 
tical processes and debates. The two volumes of Professor 
Bacon, of Yale, have been recognized by the foremost 
scholars of Great Britain and Germany as containing 
original contributions toward the solution of the problem 
of Pentatcudial analysis. The intricate critical questions 
presented by the Book of Judges have been handled with 
supreme ability by Professor Moore, of Andover, in his 
commentary on that book. A desideratum in biblical 
literature has been well supplied by Professor Bisselt, of 
Hartford, in a work on the Old Testament Apocrypha. 
But the magnum of>ns of American biblical scholarship, 
associating with itself the best learning and ? ' lity of other 
nations, is the publication, under the direction tf Professor 
Haupt, of Baltimore, of a critical text of the entire Scrip- 
tures in the original languages, with new translations and 
notes, for the use of scholars. 

"The undeniably grave theological difficulties occasioned 
by the results of critical study have given rise to a novel 
» the Scrintures. which, if it mac iustlv 
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e s Hodge, that " Princeton has never originated a 
Ilea." It consists in the hypothesis of an " original 
raph " of the Scriptures,, the precise contents of which 
Iw undiscoverable, but which differed from any ex- 
t in being absolutely free from error of any kind. 
Hypothesis has no small advantage in this, that if it is 
■sceptible of proof, it is equally secure from refutation. 
\ practically useful, it is at least novel, and on this 
d entitled to mention in recounting the contributions 
j American church to theology at a really perilous 
fin the progress of biblical study. 

I field of church history, aside from local and sectarian 
■es, was late in being invaded by American theolo- 
For many generations the theology of America 
Itstinctly unliistorical, speculative, and provincial. 
1 change in this respect was inevitably sure to come. 
■ rong propensity of the national mind toward his- 
1 studies is illustrated by the large proportion of. his- 
works among the masterpieces of our literature, 
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history !n Union Theological Seminary, New York, to the 
chair of systematic theology. Through his premature and 
most lamented death the church has failed of receiving 
that system of doctrine which had been hoped for at his 
hands. Rut the historic spirit which characterised him 
has ever since been characteristic of that seminary. It is 
illustrative of the changed tone of theologizing that after 
the death of Professor Smith, in the reorganization of the 
faculty of that important institution, it was manned in the 
three chief departments, exegetical, dogmatic, and prac- 
tical, by men whose eminent distinction was in the line of 
church history. The names of Hitchcock, Schaff, and 
Shedd cannot be mentioned without bringing to mind 
some of the most valuable gifts that America has made to 
the literature of the universal church. If to these we add 
the names of George Park Fisher, of Yale, and Bishop 
Hurst, and Alexander V. G. Allen, of Cambridge, author 
of "The Continuity of Christian Thought/' and Henry 
Charles Lea, of Philadelphia, we have already vindicated 
for American scholarship a high place in this department 
of Christian literature. 

In practical theology the productiveness of the American 
church in/the matter of sermons has been so copious that 
even fo/the briefest mention some narrow rule of exclusion 
must/be followed. There is no doubt that in a multitude 
of/cases the noblest utterances of the American pulpjt, 

:ing unwritten, have never come into literature, but have 
survived for a time as a glowing memory, and then a fading 
tradition. The statement applies to many of the most 
famous revival preachers ; and in consequence of a preva- 
lent prejudice against the writing of sermons, it applies 
especially to the great Methodist and Baptist preachers, 
whose representation on the shelves of libraries is most 



•ortionate to their influence on the course of the 

i of Christ. Of other sermons, — and good ser- 

-printed and published, many have had an influence 

s restricted and as evanescent as the utterances of 

it improvisator. If we confine ourselves to those 

lis that have survived their generation or won at- 

i beyond the limits of local interest or of sectarian 

jiliip, the list will not be unmanageably long. 

lie early years of the nineteenth century the Unitarian 

f of Boston were adorned with every literary grace 

to the rhetoric of that period. The luster nf 

ling's fame has outshone and outlasted that nf his 

es; and yet these were stars of hardly less inag- 

Tltc two Wares, father and son, the jroitltyttr 

■unster, whose singular power as a preacher was 

J not only to wondering hearers, but to readers on 

|ides of the ocean, Gannett and Dewey — these were 

them ; and, in the next generation, Henry \V. 

, Thomas Starr King, and James Freeman Clarke. 

lily of clergy of like size was ever so resplendent 

lalents and accomplishments. The names alone of 

Hvho left the Unitarian pulpit for a literary or political 

—Sparks, Everett, Bancroft, Emerson, Ripley, Pal- 

ppham, among them — are a constellation by them- 



the world in a perpetual stream, was Henry War J Beeclier. 
Widely different from either of these, and yet in an honor- 
able sense successor to the fame of both, was riiilh'iw 
Brooks, of all American preachers most widely beloved 
and honored in all parts of the church. 

Of living preachers whose sermons have already attained 
a place of honor in libraries at home and abroad, the name 
of Bishop F. D. Huntington stands among the foremost; 
and those who have been charmed by the brilliant rhetoric 
and instructed from the copious learning of his college 
classmate, Dr. Richard S. Storrs, must feel it a wrong done 
to our national literature that these gifts should be chiefly 
known to the reading public only by occasional discourses 
and by two valuable studies in religious history instead of by 
volumes of sermons. Perhaps no American pulpits have 
to-day a wider hearing beyond the sea than two that 
stand within hearing distance of each other on New Haven 
Green, occupied by Theodore T. Munger and Newman 
Smyth. The pulpit of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has 
not ceased, since the accession of Lyman Abbott, to wield 
a wide and weighty influence, — less wide, but in some 
respects more weighty, than in the days of his famous 
predecessor, — by reason of a well-deserved reputation for 
biblical learning and insight, and for candor and wisdom 
rn applying Scriptural principles to the solution of current 
questions, 

The early American theology was, as we have seen, a 
rhetorical and not a n.erely scholastic theology — -a theology 
to be preached. 1 In like manner, the American pulpit in 
those days was distinctly theological, like a professor's 
chair. One who studies with care the pulpit of to-day, 
in those volumes that seem to command the widest and 
i See »bov«, p. 37J. 



[enduring attention, will find that it is to a large 
I apologetic, addressing itself to the abating of doubts 
ejections to the Christian system, or, recognizing the 
■g doubts, urging the religious duties that are never- 
s incumbent on the doubting mind. It has ceased 
jume the substantial soundness of the hearer in the 
principles of orthodox opinion, and regards him as 
I be held to the church by attraction, persuasion, or 
The result of this attitude of the preacher is 
Ice the pulpit studiously, and even eagerly, attractive 
Leresting. This virtue has its corresponding fault. 
Imerican preacher of to-day is little in danger of 
lilull; his peril lies at the other extreme. His 
lit ion is rather to the feebleness of extravagant state- 
nd to an overstrained and theatric rhetoric such as 
persons find so attractive in the discourses of Dr. 

, and others find repulsive and intolerable. 
lirection in which the literature of practical theology 
lerica is sure to expand itself in the immediate future 
fcated in the title of a recent work of that versatile 
;ful writer, Dr, Washington Gladden, "Applied 
nity." The salutary conviction that political econ- 
fennot be relied on by itself to adjust all the intricate 
Ins of men under modern conditions of life, that the 
I questions that arise are not going to solve themselves 
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phecy. It ii now understood, and felt in the conscience, that 
these questions are for every Christian to consider, and for 
those undertaking the cure of souls to make the subject 
of their faithful, laborious professional study. The found- 
ing of professorships of social ethics in the theological 
seminaries must lead to important and speedy results in 
the efficiency of churches and pastors in dealing with this 
difficult class of problems. 1 But whatever advances shall 
be made in the future, no small part of the impulse toward 
them will be recognized as coming from, or rather through, 
the inspiring and most Christian humanitarian writings and 
the personal influence and example of Edward Kverett Male. 

In one noble department of religious literature, the 
liturgical, the record of the American church is meager. 
The reaction among the early colonists and many of the 
later settlers against forms of worship imposed by political 
authority was violent. Seeking for a logical b;isis, it 
planted itself on the assumption that no form (unless an 
improvised form) is permitted in public worship, except 
such as are sanctioned by express word of Scripture. Ill 
their sturdy resolution to throw off and bieak up the 
yoke, which neither they nor their fathers had been able 
to bear, of ordinances and traditions complicated with not 
a little of debilitating superstition, the extreme Puritans 
of England and Scotland rejected the whole system of 
holy days in the Christian year, including the authentic 
anniversaries of Passover and Pentecost, and discontinued 
the use of religious ceremonies at marriages and funerals.- 



Inly liturgical compositions that have comedown to us 
■the first generations are the various attempts in 
■s degrees of harshness and rudeness, at the versifi- 
1 of psalms and other Scriptures for singing. The 
Kipation of the church from its bondage to an artifi- 
bgma came, as we have already seen, with the Great 
Bering and the introduction of Watts's " Psalms of 

I, Imitated in the Language of the New Testament." l 
I the Revolution, at the request of the General Asso- 

i of Connecticut and the General Assembly of the 

I'terian Church, Timothy Dwight completed the work 
fttts by versifying a few omitted psalms, 1 and added 
Jf selection of hymns, chiefly in the grave and solemn 
■ural style of Watts and Doddridge. Then followed, 
Icessive tides, from England, the copious hymnody 
I Methodist revival, both Calvinist and Wesley an, of 
Ivangelical revival, and now at last uf the Oxford 
fll, with its affluence of translations from the ancient 
■sts, as well as of original hymns. It is dmibilcss 
J to this abundant intermittent inflow from Ktiglaml 
■he production of American hymns has been si> 
Only a few writers, among them Thomas ltas- 

br.fi Ray Palmer, have written each a considerable 
er of hymns that have taken root in the common use 

1 church. Not a few names besides are associated 



The '* gospel hymns " which have flowed fix 
in increasing volume since the revival of 185 
their great usefulness, especially in connec 
ministry of Messrs. Moody and Sanlcey; 
even the best of them, short-lived. After tr. 
church seems not unwilling to let them die. 
Soon after the mid-point of the nineteenth i 
a serious study of the subject of the cone 
worship, which continues to this day, with 
of sometime reaching useful and stable rest 
was published " Eutaxia, or the Presbyteri 
Historical Sketches. By a Minister of the 
Church." The author, Charles W. Baird, 
peculiarly fitted to render the church impc 
such as indeed he did tender in this volun 
field of Huguenot history which he divi 
brother, Henry M. Baird. How great the lo; 
theology through his protracted feebleness 
his death may be conjectured, not measure) 
volume awakened an interest in the subject of 
and in Scotland, and an <:ig the nonconfon 
land. To American Presbyterians in genera 
thing like a surprise to be reminded that the 
the "Reformed" sects were committed by 
and best traditions in favor of liturgic uses i 
ship. At about the same time the fruitful 
the Mercersburg controversy were in progre 
man Refonr.ed Church. " Mercersburg foi 
the common style of extemporaneous publi 
advocated a revival of the liturgical churcil 
Reformation period, but so modified and rt?f 
be adapted to the existing wants of Protest; 
tions." ' Each of these discussions was f 



" A Book of Public Prayer, Compiled from the 
Iriied Formularies of Wcship of the Presbyterian 
, aa Prepared by the Reformers, Calvin, Knox, 
[ and others " ; and in 1858 was set forth by a com- 
\ of the German Reformed Church " A Liturgy, or 
I of Christian Worship." In 1855 St. Peter's Pres- 
Ian Church of Rochester published its "Church- 
' prepared by Mr. L. W. Bacon, then acting as 
I, which was principally notable for introducing the 
1 the Psalms in parallelisms for responsive reading — 
which at once found acceptance in many churches, 
las become general in all parts of the country, 
pic experiments followed in various individual con- 
firms, looking toward greater variety or greater 
f or greater musical attractiveness in the services of 
worship, or toward more active participation therein 
: part of the people. Rut these experiments, con- 
hout concert or mutual counsel, often without 
udy of the subject, and with a feebly esthetic 
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In — the use of music in the church. It was not till 
rly part of the eighteenth century that music began 
■cultivated as an art in America. 1 Up to that time 
lervice of song in the house of the Lord " had con- 
I in most worshiping assemblies on this continent, in 
Bging of rude literal versifications of the Psalms and 
■Scriptures to some eight or ten old tunes handed 
■by tradition, and variously sung in various congre- 
ls, as modified by local practice. The coming in of 
Ing by rule " was nearly coincident with the intro- 
ln of Waiis's psalms and hymns, and was attended 
Ike agitations, The singing-school for winter even- 
Became an almost universal social institution; and 
Ictualty grew up an American school of composition, 
, rude, and ungrammatical, which had great vogue 
1 the end of the last century, and is even now re- 
Jered by some with admiration and regret. It was 
111 mainly to psalmody tunes of an elaborate sort, in 
e first half-stanza would be sung in plain counter- 
lafter which the voices would chase each other about 
Ively imitative movement, coming out together tri- 
fcfltly at the close. They abounded in forbidden 
slows and empty chords, but were often character- 
hy fervor of feeling and by strong melodies. A 
J them, as " Lenox " and " Northficld," still linger in 
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The use of these rudely artificial tunes involved a 
gravely important change in the course of public worship. 
In congregations that accepted them the singing necessarily 
became an exclusive privilege of the choir. To a lament- 
able extent, where there was neither the irregular and 
spontaneous ejaculation of the Methodist nor the rubrical 
response of the Episcopalian , the people came to be shut 
out from audible participation in the acts of public wor- 
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Before the middle of the century the Episcopal Church 
had arrived at a point at which it was much looked to 
to set the fashions in such matters as church music and 
architecture. Its influence at this time was very bad. It 
was largely responsible for the fashion, still widely preva- 
lent, of substituting for the church choir a quartet of 
professional solo singers, and for the degradation of church 
music into the dainty, languishing, and sensuous style 
which such " artists " do most affect. The period of " The 
Grace Church Collection/' " Greatorex's Collection/* and 
the sheet-music compositions of George William Warren 
and John R. Thomas was the lowest tide of American 
church music. 

A healthy reaction from this vicious condition began 
about 1855, with the introduction of hymn-and-tune books 
and the revival of congregational singing. From that time 
the progressive improvement of the public taste may be 
traced in the character of the books that have succeeded 
one another in the churches, until the admirable composi- 
tions of the modern English school of psalmody tend to 
predominate above those of inferior quality. It is the 
mark of a transitional period that both in church music 
and in church architecture we seem to depend much on 
compositions and designs derived from older countries. 
The future of religious art in America is sufficiently well 
assured to leave no cause for hurry or anxiety. 

In glancing back over this chapter, it will be strange if 
some are not impressed, and unfavorably impressed, with 
a disproportion in the names cited as representative, which 
are taken chiefly from some two or three sects. This may 
justly be referred in part, no doubt, to the author's point 
of view and to the " personal equation " ; but it is more 
largely due to the fact that in the specialization of the 
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various sects the work of theological literature and science 
has been distinctively the lot of the Congregatlonalists and 
the Presbyterian*, and preeminently of the former.' It la 
matter of congratulation that the Inequality among the 
denominations in this respect is in a fair way to be out- 
grown. 

Special mention must be made of the peculiarly valuable 
contribution to the liturgical literature of America that is 
made by the oldest of our episcopal churches, the Mora- 
vian. This venerable organization is rich not only in the 
possession of a heroic martyr history, but in the inheritance 
of liturgic forms and usages of unsurpassed beauty and 
dignity. Before the other churches had emerged from a 
half-barbarous state in respect to church music, this art 
was successfully cultivated in the Moravian communities 
and missions. In past times these have had comparatively 
few points of contact and influence with the rest of the 
church; but when the elements of a common order of 
divine worship shall by and by begin to grow into form, 
it is hardly possible that the Moravian traditions will not 
enter into it as an important factor. 

A combination of conditions which in the case of other 
bodies in the church has been an effective discouragement 
to literary production has applied with especial force to 
the Roman Catholic Church in America. First, its energies 
and resources, great as they are, have been engrossed by 
absolutely prodigious burdens of practical labor; and 
secondly, its necessary literary material has been furnished 
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■rom across the sea, ready to Its hand, or needing 
Ihe light labor of translation. But these two condi- 
lare not enough, of themselves, to account for the 
meager contribution of the Catholic Church to the 
Ion religious and theological literature of American 
lendom, Neither is the fact explained by the general 
Terage of culture among the Catholic population ; for 
By production does not ordinarily proceed from the 
mi average culture, but from men of superior culture, 
las this church possesses in no small number, anil 
I in positions of undisturbed " learned leisure" that 
| seem in the highest degree promotive of intellectual 
But the comparative statistics of the Catholic and 
Jotestant countries and universities of Germany seem 
inclusively that the spirit and discipline of the 
In Church are unfavorable to literary productiveness 
Tse large fields of intellectual activity that are common 
ree alike to the scholars of atl Christendom. It 
Ins to be seen whether the stimulating atmosphere 
tie free and equal competitions of the New World 



cation*! institutions which the church has set on foot at 
immense cost, and not with wholly satisfactory results. 

Recent events in the Catholic Church in America tend 
to reassure all minds on an important point on which not 
bigots and alarmists only, but liberal-minded citizens 
apostolically witling to " look not only on their own things 
but also on the things of others," have found reasonable 
ground for anxiety. The American Catholic Church, 
while characterized in all its ranks, in respect of loyal 
devotion to the pope, by a high type of ultramontane 
orthodoxy, is to be administered on patriotic American 
principles. The brief term of service of Monsignor Satolli 
as papal legate clothed with plenipotentiary authority from 
the Roman see stamped out the scheme called from its 
promoter " Cahenslyism," which would have divided the 
American Catholic Church into permanent alien commu- 
nities, conserving each its foreign language and organized 
under its separate hierarchy. The organization of parishes 
to be administered in other languages than English is 
suffered only as a temporary necessity. The deadly war- 
fare against the American common-school system has 
abated. And the anti-American denunciations contained 
in the bull and syllabus of December 8, 1864, are openly 
renounced as lacking the note of infallibility. 1 

1 So (lor example) Bishop O 'Gorman, " The Roman Cilholici," p. 434 
And yet, it (he time, the bull with its appendix «u certainly looked upon u> 

"inidol infallibility." See, in " La liulle Quanta Cimi «t la Civili-mi..n 
Modern*, ur I'Abbe Pelage" (Paris, 1865), the utterances ot all the French 
bishop*. The language of Bishop I'lanticr of 1 'outers si-cuu decisive: " The 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, doctor anil pastor charged Willi ttic teaching ami ruling 
of the entire church, addressed to the bishops, ami through lln-m to ill the 
Christian universe, instructions, the object of which is lo settle the mind and 
enlighten the conscience on sundry points of Christian doctrine and morals " 
'(pp. 103, 104). See also pp. 445, 450. This brings it within the Vatican 
Council's definition of an infallible utterance. But we are bound to liear in 
mind that not only Is the infallible authority of this manifesto against " proR- 
reii, liberalism, and modern civilization " disclaimed, but the meaning uf it, 



■course, as in all large communities of vigorous vitality, 
I will be mutually antagonist parties in this body; 
1 is hardly no be doubted thiit with the growth anc 
mat i ration of the Catholic Church in America thai 
I will eventually predominate which is most in sym- 
1 with the ruling ideas of the country and the age. 

Iiui, " is technical and heal in il» language, . . . and needs to be lit 

1 "o I lie lay reader by the i-«.1i-<.i»lirsi1 lmvycr " (p. 435). 

nisly important desideratum in iheftlnf-ieal literal u re ii inme in 

- mof lite infallible utterance* uf the Human tee. It it UiCTiculi 

, ne uf litem tlic inUhUc :inili<niiy of which is not open to rli» 

Ithin the church itself; while the liability i>( ihrm to mitlnterprttatior 

e cuse of the fu.niAr Cititi nnrj .\v//,itui) brinyi in »till another ele 

vnetieneM and uncertainty. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

TENDENCIES TOWARD A MANIFESTATION OF THE 
UNITY OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 

THE three centuries of history which we have passed 
under rapid review comprise a series of political events of 
the highest importance to mankind. We have seen, from 
our side-point of view, the planting, along the western 
coast of the Atlantic Ocean, without mutual concert or 
common direction, of many independent germs of civiliza- 
tion. So many of these as survived the perils of infancy 
we have seen growing to a lusty youth, and becoming 
drawn each to each by ties of common interest and 
mutual fellowship. Releasing themselves from colonial 
dependence on a transatlantic power, we find these several 
communities, now grown to be States, becoming conscious, 
through common perils, victories, and hopes, of national 
unity and life, and ordaining institutes of national govern- 
ment binding upon all. The strong vitality of the new 
nation is proved by its assimilating to itself an immense 
mass of immigrants from all parts of Europe, and by ex- 
panding itself without essential change over the area of a 
continent It triumphs again and again, and at last in a 
struggle that shakes the world, over passions and interests 
that threaten schism in the body politic, and gives good 
reason to its friends to boast the solid unity of the repub- 

loft 



J the strongest existing fact in the political world. 

■ery great aggrandizement of the nation has been an 

Tof the last sixty years; but already it has recorded 

hroughout the vast expanse of the continent in 

nents of architecture and engineering worthy of the 

I strength. 

J ecclesiastical history which has been recounted in 

lolume, covering the same territory and the same 

of time, runs with equal pace in many respects 

1 with the political history, but in one important 

t with a wide divergence. As with civilization so 

Christianity: the germs of it, derived from different 

s of Christendom, were planted without concert of 

pe, and often with distinct cross-purposes, in different 

its along the Atlantic seaboard. Varying in polity. 

Ins of dogmatic statement, and even in language, the 

e growths were made, through wonders of spiritual 

md through external stress of trial, to feci their 

lin the one faith, The course of a common experi- 

xnded to establish a predominant type of religious 

influence of which lias been everywhere felt, even 

t has not been consented to. The vital strength of 

Tierican church, as of the American nation, has been 

Ited to the test of the importation of enormous masses 

§re or less uncongenial population, and has shown 



schools, colleges, and seminaries of theology, with pastors, 
evangelists, and teachers, and, in one way or another, ha* 
been constrained to confess itself Christian. The conti- 
nent which so short a time ago had been compassionately 
looked upon from across the sea as missionary ground has 
become a principal base of supplies, and recruiting-ground 
for men and women, for missionary operations in ancient 
lands of heathenism and of a decayed Christianity. 

So much for the parallel. The divergence is not less 
impressive. In contrast with the solid political unity into 
which the various and incongruous elements have settled 
themselves, the unity of the Christian church is manifested 
by oneness neither of jurisdiction nor of confederation, 
nor even by diplomatic recognition and correspondence. 
Out of the total population of the United States, amount- 
ing, according to the census of 1890, to 62,622,000 souls, 
the 57,000,000 accounted as Christians, including 20,- 
000,000 communicant church-members, are gathered into 
• 65,297 congregations, assembling in 142,000 church 
edifices containing 43,000,000 sittings, and valued (to- 
gether with other church property) at $670,000,000 ; and 
are served in the ministry of the gospel by more than 
1 1 1,000 ministers. 1 But this great force is divided among 
143 mutually independent sects, larger and smaller. 
Among these sects is recognized no controlling and coor- 
dinating authority; neither is there any common leader* 
ship; neither is there any system of mutual counsel and 

' Their statistical figures are taken from the authoritative work of Dr. 
H.K. Carroll. "The Religious Forceiof theUnileil States "( American Church 
History Series, vol. i.). The volume gives no est imam of the annua: ex- 
pendilure for (he maintenance of religious institutions, If we assume the 
small figure of $500 as the avenge annual expenditure in connection with 
each house of worship, it makes an aypreRaie of $81,648,500 for parochial 
eipenses. The annual contribution- to I'rutrstanl foreign and home mi - 
sions amonnt to $7,000,000. (Sec ahnve, pp. 358, 359.) The amount* an- 



The mutual relations of the sects are sometimes 
■of respect and good will, sometimes of sharp com- 
In and jealousy, sometimes of eager and conscientious 
ity. All have one and the same unselfish and re- 
3 aim — to honor God in serving their fellow-men; 
lach one, in honestly seeking this supreme aim, is 
Id by its corporate interests, sympathies, and antip- 



; situation is too characteristic of America, and too 

Etly connected with the whole course of the antece- 

■istory, not to be brought out with emphasis in this 

■ ding chapter. In other lands the church is main- 

, through the power of the civil government, under 

Inclusive control of a single organization, in which 

fcment of popular influence may be wholly wanting, 

(r be present (as in many of the " Reformed " polities) 

Ismail measure. In others yet, through government 

lice and favor, a strong predominance is given to one 

|zcd communion, under the shadow of which dissen- 

ninorities are tolerated and protected. Under the 

Ite freedom and equality of the American system 

lis not so much as a predominance of any one of the 

No one of them is so strong and numerous but 

lutnumbercd and outweighed by the aggregate 

I two next to it. At present, in consequence of the 



subject merely from the political side : " In a free govern- 
ment the security for civil rights must be the same as that 
for religious rights. It consists, in the one case, in the 
multiplicity of interests, and, in the other, in the multi- 
plicity of sects. The degree of security in both cases will 
depend on the number of interests and sects." ' And no 
student of history can deny that there is much to justify 
the jealousy with which the lovers of civil liberty watch 
the climbing of any sect, no matter how purely spiritual 
its constitution, toward a position of command in popular 
influence. The influence of the leaders of such a sect may 
be nothing more than the legitimate and well-deserved 
influence of men of superior wisdom and virtue; but when 
reinforced by the weight of official religious character, and 
backed by a majority, or even a formidable minority, of 
voters organized in a religious communion, the feeling » 
sure to gain ground that such power is too great to-be 
trusted to the hands e%-en of the best of men. Whatever 
sectarian advantage such a body may achieve in the state 
by preponderance of number will be more than offset by 
the public suspicion and t,he watchful jealousy of rival 
sects; and the weakening of it by division, or the subor- 
dination of ft by the overgrowth of a rival, is sure to be 
regarded with general complacency. 

It is not altogether a pleasing object of contemplation 
— the citizen and the statesman looking with contentment 
on the schism of the church as averting a danger to the 
state. It is hardly more gratifying when we find ministers 
of the church themselves accepting the condition of schism 
as being, on the whole, a very good condition for the 
church of Christ, if not, indeed, the best possible. It is 
i Th« " FcderallM," No. {i. 
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unreservedly argued that the r " : nciple, " Competition 

I life of business," is applicable to spiritual as well as 

- concerns ; and the " emulations " reprobated by 

tie Paul as " works of the flesh " are frankly ap- 

I to for promoting the works of the spirit. This 

ling of the motive of church work is naturally at- 

I by a debasement of the means employed. The 

fctitive church resorts to strange business devices to 

its needed revenue. " He that giveth " is induced 

]e, not " with simplicity," but with a view to inciden- 

Ivantages, and a distinct understanding is maintained 

len the right hand am' the left. The extent and 

,• of this influence on church life m America afford 

lasion for pride, but the mention of them could not 

1 be omitted. It remains for the future to decide 

r they must needs continue as an inevitable atten- 

ln the voluntary system. 

|tarian divisions tend strongly to perpetuate them- 

The starting of schism is easy and quick; the 

Ig of it is a matter of long diplomatic negotiations. 

ivision of the church, with its 
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the law, tends in the long run, under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit of peace, to a large and comprehensive fellow- 
ship. 1 The widely prevalent acceptance of existing con- 
ditions as probably permanent, even if not quite normal, 
softens the mutual reproaches of rival parties. The pre- 
sumption is of course implied, if not asserted, in the exist- 
ence of any Christian sect, that it is holding the absolute 
right and truth, or at least more nearly that than other 
sects; and the inference, to a religious mind, is that the 
right and true must, in the long run, prevail. Rut it is 
only with a high act of faith, and not as a matter of rea- 
sonable probability, that any sect in America can venture 
to indulge itself in the expectation of a supremacy, or 
even a predominance, in American Christendom. The 
strongest in numbers, in influence, in prestige, however 
tempted to assert for itself exclusive or superior rights, is 
compelled to look about itself and find itself overwhelm- 
ingly outnumbered and outdone by a divided communion 
— and yet a communion— of those whom Christ " is not 
ashamed to call his brethren " ; and just in proportion as 
it has the spirit of Christ, it is constrained in its heart to 
treat them as brethren and to feel toward them as brethren. 



It est against what it regards as their errors and defects 
vise weakened by the most unreserved manifestations 
pect and good will as toward fellow-Christians. Thus 
pes to pass that the observant traveler from other 
lies, seeking the distinctive traits of American social 
■ notes a kindlier feeling between alt denominations. 
In Catholics included, n greater readiness to work 
r for common charitable aims, than between Caiho- 
lid Protestants in France or Germany, or between 
bans and nonconformists in England." 1 

e are many indications, in the recent history of the 
lean church, pointing forward toward some higher 
Estation of the true unity of the church than is to be 
1 in occasional, or even habitual, expressions of mu- 
jood will passing to and fro among sharply comj>et- 
lid often antagonist sects, Instead of easy-going 
layful felicitations on the multitude of sects as con- 
ing to the total effectiveness of the church, such as 
lo be common enough on " anniversary " platforms, 
l;tr, in one form and another, the acknowledgment 
Jie divided and subdivided state of American Chris- 
■ not right, but wrong. Whose is the wrung 
mot be decided; certainly it docs not wholly belong 
I men of this generation or of this country; we are 
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distinctly visible, and is at the present day one of the most 
conspicuous signs of the times. 

Already in the early history we have observed a tend* 
cncy toward the healing, in America, of differences im- 
ported from over sea. Such was the commingling of 
Separatist and Puritan in New England; the temporary 
alliance of Congregationalist and Presbyterian to avert the 
imposition of a state hierarchy ; the combination of Quaker 
and Roman Catholic to defeat a project of religious op- 
pression in Maryland ; the drawing together of Lutheran 
and Reformed Germans for common worship, under the 
saintly influence of the Moravian Zinzendorf; and the 
" Plan of Union " by which New Englander and Scotch- 
Irishman were to labor in common for the evangelization 
of the new settlements. 1 These were sporadic instances of 
a tendency that was by and by to become happily epi- 
demic. A more important instance of the same tendency 
was th£ organization of societies for charitable work which 
should unite the gifts and personal labors of the Christians 
of the whole continent. The chief period of these organi- 
zations extended from 1810, the date of the beginning of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, to 1826, when the American Home Missionary 
Society was founded. 3 The " catholic basis " on which 
they were established was dictated partly by the conscious 
weakness of the several sects as they drew near to under- 
takings formidable even to their united forces, and partly 
by the glow of fraternal affection, and the sense of a com- 
mon spiritual life pervading the nation, with which the 
church .had come forth from the fervors of " the second 
awakening." 3 The societies, representing the common 

1 Sec above, pp. 61, 9$, 190, 206, 220, 258* 

* See abovet pp. 252-259. 

* Among the New England Congregationalists the teal for onion went to 
far at to favor combination with other sects even in the work of training can- 



pnd charity of the whole church as distinguished 

e peculiarities of the several sects, drew to them- 

| the affection and devotion of Christian hearts to a 

; which, to those who highly valued these distinc- 

■seemed to endanger important interests. And, in- 

he situation was nnuniatoux, in which the sectarian 

Ens of the Christian people were represented in the 

lies, and their catholic unity in charitable societies. 

luld have seemed more Pauline, not to say more 

lian, to have had voluntary societies for the secta- 

lork, and kept the churches for Christian communion. 

inder that Ht^h-chiircli champions, on one side 

liother, soon began to shout to their adherents, " To 

i, O Israel ! " Ilishop Hobart played not in vain 

his pastoral pipe to whistle back his sheep from 

* outside of his pinfold, exhor'ing them, " in their 

Ivors for the general advancement of religion, to use 

instrumentality of their own church."' And a 

Isy of the growing influence of a. wide fellowship, in 

Iblc labors, with Christians of other names, led to the 

tatioji of a like doctrine by High-church Presbyte- 

J and contributed to the convulsive and passionate 

lg of the Presbyterian Ch "h, in 1837, into nearly 

y. Among the " honorary vitc-preiiilrnti " of llicir 
Witty " ku Hi-hop CrtswoW, o( (he tuiern Diocc-e 



equal fragments. So effective has been the centrifugal 
force that of the extensive system of societies which from 
the year 1810 onward first organized works of national 
beneficence by enlisting the cooperation of " all evangeli- 
cal Christians," the American Bible Society alone con- 
tinues to represent any general and important combination 
from among the different denominations. 

For all the waning of interest in the "catholic basis" 
societies, the sacred discontent of the Christian people with 
sectarian division continued to demand expression. How 
early the aspiration for an ecumenical council of evangeli- 
cal Christendom became articulate, it may not be easy to 
discover. 1 In the year 1846 the aspiration was in some 
measure realized in the first meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance at London. No more mistakes were made in this 
meeting than perhaps were necessarily incident to a first 
experiment in untried work. Almost of course the good 
people began with the question, What good men shall we 
keep out? for it is a curious fact, in the long and interest- 
ing history of efforts after Christian union, that they com- 
monly take the form of efforts so to combine many 
Christians as to exclude certain others. In this instance, 
beginning with the plan of including none but Protestant 
Christians, they proceeded at once to frame a platform 
that should bar out that " great number of the best and 
holiest men in England who are found among the Qua- 



ir April, 1844. " Why might 
mere not be, ere long, some general conference in which ihc vnriuu* evan- 
gelical bodies of (hit country ami Ureal llriiain anil of [he continent of Eu- 
rupt should be in some way reprocntid, and in wtin.ll the great cause of 
reformed and spiritual Ctiristi.mity [hmu|;hiiui the world should lie made the 
subject of detailed and delilierate con si derail on, with prayer and praise? 
That would be an ' ecumenical council ' such a> never yet assembled since 
the aoostles i.arted from each other at Jerusalem- a council not for lem'sla- 



J thus making up, " designedly and with their eyes 
la schismatic unity — a unity composed of one part 
p's elect, to the exclusion of another; and this in a 
I effort after the very unity of the body of Christ." ' 
1 spite of this and other like mistakes, or rather be- 
I of them (for it is through its mistakes that the 
1 is to learn the right way), the early and unsuccess- 
Jginningsof the Evangelical Alliance marked a stage 
I slow progress toward a " manifestation of the sons 
p" by their love toward each other and toward the 
|on Lord. 

1 large part the eager appetency for some mani- 
lon of interconfessional fellowship that has hastened 
Iceptance of such organizations as the Young Men's 
i Association and the Young People's Society of 
i Endeavor; just as, on the other hand, it is the 
lentious fear, on the part of watchful gua.dians of 
interests, that habitual fellowship across the 
lary lines of denominations may weaken the alle- 
T to the sect, which has induced the many attempts at 
luting associations constituted on a narrower basis. 
e form of organization which most comprehensively 
lites the unity of the church is that " Charity Organi- 
' which has grown to be a necessity to the social life 
ind considerable towns, furnishing a central office 
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Christian, like Hebrew synagogues and " societies of ethi- 
cal culture." We are coming to discover that the essence 
of Christian fellowship does not consist in keeping people 
out Neither, so long as the apostolic rubric of Christian 
worship 1 remains unaltered, is it to be denied that the 
fellowship thus provided for is a fellowship in one of the 
sacraments of Christian service. 

A notable advance in true catholicity of communion is 
reported from among the churches and scattered missions 
in Maine. Hitherto, in the various movements of Chris- 
tian union, it was common to attempt to disarm the suspi- 
cions of zealous sectarians by urgent disclaimers of any 
intent or tendency to infringe on the rights or interests of 
the several sects, or impair their claim to a paramount al- 
legiance from their adherents. The Christians of Maine, 
facing tasks of evangelization more than sufficient to occupy 
all their resources even when well economized and squan- 
dering nothing on needless divisions and competitions, 
have attained to the high grace of saying that sectarian 
interests must and shall be sacrificed when the paramount 
interests of the kingdom of Christ require it. : When this 
attainment is reached by other souls, and many other, the 
conspicuous shame and scandal of American Christianity 
will begin to be abated. 

Meanwhile the signs of a craving for larger fellowship 
continue to be multiplied. Quite independently of prac- 
tical results achieved, the mere fact of efforts and experi- 
ments is a hopeful fact, even when these are made in 
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u in which the past experience of the church has 
up " No Thoroughfare." 

o one need question the sincerity or the fraternal 

ith which some important denominations have each 

" the reunitir,; of Christians on the simple condition 

others shouli-.c:ept the distinctive tenet for which 

pf these denominations has contended against others. 

resent pope, holding the personal respect and cunfi- 

of the Christian world to a higher degree than any 

f his predecessors since the Reformation (to name 

lier date), has earnestly besought the return of all 

to a common fellowship by their acceptance t ' 

thority and supremacy of the Roman see. With 

cordiality the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 

ii have signified their longing for restored fellowship 

ieir brethren on the acceptance by these of prelatical 

■pacy. And the Baptists, whose constant readiness 

Ization in everything else is emphasized by their 

entious refraining from the sacramental sign of com- 

rc not less earnest in thcii desire for the unifica- 

f Christendom by the general acceptance of that 

concerning baptism, the widespread rejection of 

debars them, reluctant, from unrestricted fellowship 

he general company of faithful men. But while we 

uch manifestation of a longing for union 



, representing closely kindred denominations In 
more than one country. The imposing ubiquity of the 
Roman Church, so impressively sustaining its claim to 
the title Catholic, may have had some influence to pro* 
volte other denominations to show what could be done In 
emulation of this sort of greatness. It were wiser not to 
invite comparison at this point. No other Christian organ- 
ization, or close fellowship of organizations, can approach 
that which has its seat at Rome, in the world- wideness of 
its presence, or demand with so bold a challenge, 

Qqje rcgio in leriii Don nollri plena Uboris i 

The representative assembly of any other body of Chris- 
tians, however widely ramified, must seem insignificant 
when contrasted with the real ecumenicity of the Vatican 
Council. But it has not been useless for the larger sects 
of Protestantism to arrange their international assemblies, 
if it were for nothing more than this, that such widening 
of the circle of practical fellowship may have the effect 
to disclose to each sect a larger Christendom outside to 
which their fellowship must sooner or later be made to 
reach. 

The first of these international sectarian councils was 
that commonly spoken of as " the Pan-Anglican Synod," 
of Protestant Episcopal bishops gathered at Lambeth by 
invitation of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1867 and 
thrice since. The example was bettered by the Presby- 
terians, who in 1876 organized for permanence their " Pam- 
Presbyterian Alliance," or " Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches throughout the world holding the Presbyterian 
System." The first of the triennial general councils of 
this Alliance was held at Edinburgh in 1877, " represent- 



;h twenty-five different countries, and consisting of 
;han twenty thousand congregations." ' The second 
il was held at Philadelphia, and the third at Belfast. 
lea was promptly seized by the Methodists. At the 
ce of the General Conference of the United States, 
i-Methodist Council was held in London in 1881, — 
first Ecumenical Methodist Conference," — consist- 
four hundred delegates, representing twenty-eight 
les of Methodism, ten in the eastern hemisphere and 
en in the western, including six millions of commu- 
s and about twenty millions of people.- Ten years 
in 1891, a second " Methodist Ecumenical Confer- 
was held at Washington. 

•resting and useful a? this international organization 
ts is capable of being made, it would be a mistake 
Ic upon it as marking a stage in the progress toward 
ifest general unity of the church. The tendency of 
in the whole, in the opposite direction. 

If the organization of " ecumenical " sects has little 
icy toward the visible communion of saints in the 
ican church, not much more is to be hoped from 
res for the partial consolidation of sects, such as are 
projected and sometimes realized. The healing of 
eat thirty years,' schism of the Presbyterian Church, 
9, was so vast a gain in ecclesiastical economy, and 




terian Church. The seventeen Methodist bodies, separated 
by no differences of polity or of doctrine that seem impor- 
tant to anybody but themselves, if consolidated into one, 
would constitute a truly imposing body, numbering nearly 
five millions of communicants and more than fifteen mil- 
lions of people; and if this should absorb the Protestant 
Episcopal Church (an event the possibility of which Ii.'im 
often been contemplated with complacency), with its half- 
million of communicants and its elements of influence far 
beyond the proportion of its numbers, the result would 
be an approximation to some good men's ideal of a na- 
tional church, with its army of ministers coordinated by a 
college of bishops, and its plcbs adumita saecrdoti. Con- 
sultations are even now in progress looking toward the 
closer fellowship of the Congregationalists and the Disci- 
ples. The easy and elastic terms of internal association in 
each of these denominations make it the less difficult to 
adjust terms of mutual cooperation and union. Suppose 
that the various Baptist organizations were to discover 
that under their like congregational government there 
were ways in which, without compromising or weakening 
in the slightest their protest against practices which they 
reprobate in the matter of baptism, they could, for certain 
defined purposes, enter into the same combination, the re- 
sult would be a body of nearly five millions of communi- 
cants, not the less strong for being lightly harnessed and 
for comprehending wide diversities of opinion and tem- 
perament. In all this we have supposed to be realized 
nothing more than friends of Christian union have at one 
time or another urged as practicable and desirable. By 
these few and, it would seem, not incongruous combina- 
tions there would be four powerful ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions. — one Catholic and three Protestant. — which, out of 



1, would include more than seventeen and one half 



pondering of these possibilities is pertinent to 

osing chapter on account of the fact that, as we 

end of the nineteenth century, one of the most 

fctly visible tendencies in the tendency toward the 

lent of sectarian division in the church. It is not 

simply to note the converging lines of ttrtdency, 

t some attempt to compute the point toward which 

onverge. There is grave reason to doubt whether 

le of the consolidation or confederation of sects, fol- 

so far, would reach the desired result. 

hundred and forty-three sects enumerated in 

venth census of the United States' should by suc- 

negottation be reduced to four, distinguished each 

he others by strongly marked diversities of crgani- 

and of theological statement, and united lo each 

only by community of the one faith in Jesus Christ, 

ess it would involve some important gains. It 

make it possible to be rid of the friction and some- 

the clash of much useless and expensive machinery, 

extinguish many local schisms that had been en- 

|red by the zeal of scime central sectarian propaganda. 

it tend to mitigate the intensity of sectarian com- 

n, or would it tend rather to aggravate it ? Is one's 
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Whatever there is at present of asperity in the emulous 
labors of the competing denominations, would it not be 
manifold exasperated if the competition were restricted to 
four great corporations or confederations ? If the intestine 
conflict of the church of Christ in America should even 
be narrowed down (as many have devoutly wished) to two 
contestants, — the Catholic Church with its diversity of 
orders and rites, on the one hand, and Protestantism with 
its various denominations solidly confederated, on the 
other, — should we be nearer to the longed-for achieve- 
ment of Christian union? or should we find sectarian ani- 
mosities thereby raised to the highest power, and the 
church, discovering that it was on the wrong track for the 
desired terminus, compelled to reverse and back in order 
to be switched upon the right one ? 

Questions like these, put to be considered, not to be 
answered, raise in the mind the misgiving that we have 
been seeking in diplomatic negotiations between high con- 
tracting parties that which diplomacy can do only a little 
toward accomplishing. The great aim is to be sought in 
humbler ways. It is more hopeful to begin at the tower 
end. Not in great towns and centers of ecclesiastical in- 
fluence, but in villages and country districts, the deadly 
effects of comminuted fracture in the church are most 
deeply felt. It is directly to the people of such commu- 
nities, not through the medium of persons or committees 
that represent national sectarian interests, that the new 
commandment is to be preached, which yet is no new 
commandment, but the old commandment which they have 
had from the beginning. It cannot always be that sincere 
Christian believers, living together in a neighborhood in 
which the ruinous effects of division are plain to every eye, 
shall continue to misapprehend or disregard ?ome of the 
tenderest and most unmistakable counsels of their Lord and 
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iostles r or imagine the authority of them to be can- 
ity the authority of any sect or party of Christians, 
louble fallacy, first, that it is a Christian's prime duty 
\ out for his own soul, and, secondly, that the soul's 
lealth ts to be secured by sequestering it from contact 
Tdissentient opinions, and indulging its tastes and 
s wherein they differ from those of its neighbor, 
(sometime be found out and exposed. The discov- 
er, be made that there is nothing in the most cherished 
s and sacraments and prayers that is comparable in 
I as a means of grace, with the giving up of all these 
bd's reign and righteousness — that he who will save 
ful shall lose it, and he who will lose his soul for 
1 and his gospel shall save it to life eternal, These 
lies of church history, beginning with convulsive 
s of the church in Europe, with persecutions and 
vars, present before us the importation into the 
■World of the religious divisions and subdivisions of 
\\A, and the further division of these beyond any 
Jlpnt in history. It begins to look as if in this 



The record of important events in the annals of Ameri- 
can Christianity may well end with that wholly unpre- 
cedented gathering at Chicago in connection with the 
magnificent celebration of the four hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of America by Columbus — I mean, of 
course, the Parliament of Religions. In a land which bean 
among the nations the reproach of being wholly absorbed 
in devotion to material interests, and in which the church, 
unsupported and barely recognized by the state, and un- 
regulated by any secular authority, scatters itself into what 
seem to be hopelessly discordant fragments, a bold enter- 
prise was undertaken in. the name of American Christianity, 
such as the church in no other land of Christendom would 
have had the power or the courage to venture on. With 
large hospitality, representatives of all the religions of the 
world were invited to visit Chicago, free of cost, as guests 
of the Parliament. For seventeen days the Christianity of 
America, and of Christendom, and of Christian missions in 
heathen lands, sat confronted — no, not confronted, but 
side by side on the same platform — with the non-Chris- 
tian religions represented by their priests, prelates, and 
teachers. Of all the diversities of Christian opinion and 
organization in America nothing important was unrepre- 
sented, from the authoritative dogmatic system and the 
solid organization of the Catholic Church (present in the 
person of its highest official dignitaries) to .'he broadest 
liberalism and the most unrestrained individualism. There 
were those who stood aloof and prophesied that nothing 
could come of such an assemblage but a hopeless jangle of 
discordant opinions. The forebodings were disappointed. 
The diverse opinions were there, and were uttered with 
entire unreserve. But the jangle of discord was not there. 
It was seen and felt that the American church, in the 



tence of those solemn questions of the needs of hu - 

r that overtask the ingenuity and the resources of 

I combined, was "builded as a city that is at unit)' 

Itself." That body which, by its strength of organi- 

1 and by the binding force of its antecedents, might 

Itemed to some most hopelessly isolated from the 

Ion sympathies of the assembly, like all the rest was 

I in the assertion of its claims, and, on the other 

Iwas surpassed by none in the manifestation of fra- 

T respect toward fellow- Christians of other folds. 

■those seventeen wonderful September days of 1893, 

l that has so long prevailed with multitudes of 

, that the only Christian union to be hoped for in 

|ca must be a union to the exclusion of the Roman 

: Church and in antagonism to it, ought to be 

lied an idea obsolete and antiquated. 

J theme prescribed for this volume gives no oppor- 
J for such a conclusion as the literary artist delights 
Iclimax of achievement and consummation, or the 

vophe of a decline and fall. We have marked the 

vulging to the world of the long-kept secret of 

J Providence; the unveiling of the hidden continent ; 

■ogress of discovery, of conquest, of colonization; 

ting of the church; the rush of immigration; the 
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will certainly be pronounced upon his work by those com- 
petent to judge both of the subject and of the style of it. 
He would rather acknowledge them in advance. No one 
of his critics can possibly have so keen a sense as the au- 
thor himself of his incompetency, and of the inadequacy 
of his work, to the greatness of the subject. To one re- 
proach, however, he cannot acknowledge himself justly 
liable : he is not self-appointed to a task beyond his powers 
and attainments, but has undertaken it at the instance of 
eminent men to whose judgment he was bound to defer. 
But he cannot believe that even his shortcomings and 
failures will be wholly fruitless. If they shall provoke 
some really competent scholar to make a book worthy of 
so great and inspiring a theme, the present author will be 
well content 
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